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THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 


———.@——___ 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE MARRIAGE. 
And were not those high words to flow 
From woman's breaking heart? 
Through all that night of bitterest woo 
She bore her lofty part. 
But, oh! with suck a glazing eye, 
With such a burning cheek! 
Love, love, of mortal agony 
Thou, only thou, should'st speak! 
Mrs. Hemans, 
Tue wind whistled shrilly over the sea shore. The 
assumed a leaden hue. Fhesea dashed in breakers 
sullenly against the beach, and receded with a dull 
Tear, as the innumerable pebbles were dragged down 
into the abyss. 

Far out on the wide bosom of the ocean the white 
canvass of a ship could be seen as the keel ploughed 
its way to foreign lands; many a storm would it battle 
with and brave, ere it reached its far off destination. 

The leafless branches of the trees, robbed by winter's 
blasts of their summer covering, bent before the wind 
Which whistled shrilly through them. There was no 
*n—not a single ray illuminated the vast expanse of 
sky, which was of one unvarying colour, that of lead— 
dull, ry lead. Out at sea a slight mist began to 
rise; at first the vapoury cloud was little bigger than 
# man’s hand; afterwards it gradually ex be, itself, 
orming into a spira} column, which acquired accession 
of strength and size us it progressed. At length it 
was @ huge sheet of vapour which was sweeping 
swiftly to the land. The ship with the white canvas 
Was no longer visible. The mist reached the margin 
of the sea and careered inland, making all more dismal 
than before ; the trees, dim and spectral, seemed to 
throw out their giant limbs as if in deprecation of the 
cloudy embrace. 

Tom Harvey still slept. 

So near was he te Petrel House that if he had 


nawake he would have: heard the clock of the 





[GUY HURSTON WICHERLEY’s HOARD.] 


stables strike the hour of ten. In an hour's time, Mr. 
Lister would be married to the ferryman’s daughter. 
The steward of Baskerdale would lead away his bride, 
and Tom Harvey's hopes would be dashed and ruined 
for ever. 

‘His bride—but what a bride! not blushing, not 
loving, not trembling with anxious expectation on the 
brink of a new life, as it were—not hopeful, trustful, 
or gaining strength from on high to go through the 
ordeal—not like a young rose tree throwing. out 
tendrils to cling and twine around the heart to which 
she was to be bound for ever. 

But a cold, chilling, unsympathising block, a 
senscless thing, a poor drivelling, half-witted idiot, a 
body without a heart, a mere shell without a mind. 

This was what Mr. Lister, the steward of Basker- 
dalc, was about to lead to the hymeneal altar. 

Shame, that it should be so! Shame that he should 
be so bent upon the accomplishment of his set pur- 

e as to carry off the broken pieces of the shattered 

eart which had once beaten with strong, healthy pul- 
sations for Tom Harvey ! 

The man sleeps. Stretched like a log on the sea shore, 
he sleeps when he ought to be up and doing. Great 
heaven! shall all his terrible exertions, his pains and 
efforts, his prison breakings, his heroic swim, which 
was a feat with which all the country side ought to 
ring—shall it all go for nothing? Shall he have 
laboured even to the verge of sublimity for nothing? 
Shall love’s labour be lost—all lost—even as though 
it had never been accomplished? Oh, for a miracle! 
for some kind nt footstep to rouse the slumber- 
ing man! for a dog to lick his face! for the waves to 
rise up and wash him against the boulders that lie on 
each side of him! 

But no! all nature is quiescent. He slecys as he 
never slept before. His strength is exhausted. He is 
worn out mentally and physically. 

What is that tinkling sound—that ding-dong, ding- 
dong? ’Tis the clapper of the clock striking the bell 
in announcing that half an hour has elapsed ; and yet 
the man sleeps. 

Will nothing arouse him? will no accident happen 
to awake him ? 








There are times when the clouds meet together in 
anger, and the dreadful thunder claps peal through 
the air with awful roar. The sea is wont occasionally 
to rise up in its might and encroach upon the land 
which limits it. 

A trifle light as air. was his salvation. 

Abouta dozen yards from where he was lying was 
a large tree. It had probably seen a couple of cen- 
turies. Its boughs were long, and its ramifications 
extensive ; one bough stretched over the head of the 
sleeping man. A gust of wind stronger than usual, 
agitated this branch, and a piece of dead wood fluttered 
through the air. Wasit chance whichdirected itsdéourse 
as it descended, or was it the Supreme will of a higher 
power which caused it to fall upon Tom Harvey's up- 
turned countenance? 

Saved—he is saved, for the blow has restored his 
vanished consciousness. 

He moves, his eyes open, he,stretches out one hand, 
then the other, yawns languidly, rubs his eyes with 
his knuckles, and sits bolt upright. At first he is 
puzzled. He cannot remember what bas happened to 
him; Where is he? The mist prevents him from 
haying a good view of the surrounding country, but 
surely the beach is knewn to him; the configuration 
of those rocks, the sw of that little bay, the mossy 
trunk of that tree, the footpath, the—why, yes, it is 
the coast near Fenny Drayton; Petrel House is not 
far off—but does he dream? Is he not a prisoner? 
was he not sentenced to dwell in gaol for six months 
for being found in the society of smugglers? Why, 
yes, but—ha! ha!—he laughs wildly—he has it now ; 
all the events of the night cowe rushing into his 
mind like a flood—comé trooping intu his memory 
like a horde of merry sprites, each the bearer of glad 
tidings. 

He recalls everything—recalls how he broke from 
prison, escaped from the town, robbed the wayside 
public-house to obtain a stimulant to keep his droop- 
ing courage up, and then swam across an arm of the 


sea. 
Ha! ha! He laughs again—he is so wildly ex- 

ultant! He cannot check the exuberance of his 

spirits. How lucky, he awoke! What can the time 
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be? He will away at once to Petrdl House, and 
find out when the mar is ‘to take placg, and 
stop the iniquitous proeecding. “How he longs to 
clasp Molly to his heart and call her his own. He 
had heard something of her not being in.a sound state 
of mind. Is itso? Why, yes, it must ‘be 80; ‘or she 
would. never..have..consented to marry. Mr, Lister. 
‘Would not parental coercion have constrained her? 
He thinks not; for he shakes his head emplatically 
-as- the idea occurs te him, _ 
There is some awful mystery hanging over the 
affair which he is madly desirous of penetrating. 
He rises to his feet; his limbe age stiff and ache a 
little, but what of that? He makes a start, going 
along haltingly at first; but,as the exercise warms his 
blood, and the ruby current rushes through the 
arteries in a less sluggish matmer, he ceurses along 
with the swiftness of a deer, arid all out of breath— 
panting, gasping, and quivering. with exertion, he 
reaches the courtyard of Petrel. 
Scovell, the coachman, happens to be standing in 
the yard, currycombing a horse, ag the sound of foot- 
steps falls upon his ears. He up, looks down, 
and looks up again. Can that be Tom Harvey ?— 
that singular apparition in the blue woollen prison 
dress, torn in some places and discoloured by the 
action of the salt water. Was he not reported dead, 
or did not people say that he had enlisted, or gone 
abroad, or disap in a manner strongly sugges- 
tive of diabolical agency ? 
“Don’t you know me, Scovell?” exelaimei the, 
et Why, Tom, lad; can it: be you?” replieguithiy 
‘ , Tom, _ the, 
ociliieie. “T never thought to have seen you agaib. 
They did say that you'd taken a ticket, and gone ex- 
press to nay out Se ve missed you—we've 
all missed you—Miss“ Wicherley said she'd lost a 
good servant, end blarm me, lad, if I ain't main glad 
to see you again.” , 
“Thank you—thank you!” said Tom, hurriedly, 
“T know your kind-heartedness of old, and I'll try to 
make it up to you afterwards; but just now I havedi't 
a minute to lose. It’s life and death tome. Will you 
tell me if the report about Molly's marriage—you 
know who I mean ——” 
“ Yes, yes. Molly Goodall down at the ferry.” 
“Is she going to marry the steward of Baskerdale— 
Mr. Lister they call him?” 
“So they do say,” ered the coachman ; “aad, 
moreover, if my mem’ry serves me right, they're 
a-going to be matried this very morning.” 
“Where—where? For the love of heaven, tell me 
where?” cried Tom, in an agonized voice. 
“* Not so very far off, neither. 
was a-tellin’ of me. You know Lily Dale as lives at 
Squire Wootton’s lodge. Well, she come up yester- 
day’s a fortnight—no, a week—and she says, ‘ We’s 
a-going to have a weddin’in these parts.’ ‘ A wed- 
ding!’ says I, surprised ; ‘and who atween, my dear? 
—not you and me, eh?’ At this she laughs and says, 
* You've never ast me, with all yourimpertinence. I’m 
a-talking of Molly Goodall and Mr..Lister of Basker- 
dale. They're d-goiug to make a match of it at 
Fiushing.’” 
“The smuggling village?” cried Tom, who was 
out of breath with impatience. 
“Well, they'do say as there’sa tidy bit of smug- 
gling done there at times; but I’m one of those men 
who listen to everything and say nothing, for the less 
said the sooner mended.” 
“ Is-—is she——”" Tom touched his forehead signi- 
ficantly. 
“ That's a true bill, I’m afraid,” responded the coach- 
man. “ It’s been the talk of the country-side, and I 
walked over to the Chequers tke other night to have 
a pipe and a glass of ale—which it’s beautiful just 
now, aud in prime condition—and the fellows there 
was @ saying that she'd got her head turned topsy- 
turvey all along of you; and if go be, it’s none to 
your credit, Tom, lad. I’m a plain spoken chap, 
myself, and I like to out with it when there’s anything 
on my mind, which it’s the best way in the end.” 
“T'm not to blame,” cried Tom. “I'll explain it all 
to you afterwards, but just now time's too precious. 
Ts the stable-clock right ? ” 
“ Well, I can’t say that itis: The man should by 
rights have come yesterday to set the clocks. I fancy 
it’s twenty minutes out.” 
Pe on God for that. Flushing, you said, didn’t 

“Yes, that’s the place.” 

“ Marriages begin at eleven, don’t they ?” 

*T don’t know, but I think the parsons either can’t 
or oo marry — twelve.” 

en it’s ~past ten now. I must bor 

horse, Scovel.” as 

* For why?” 

“To go to Flushing. I must stop this marriage.” 

“Miss Wicherley’s a-geing out, ina I'm getting the 
nags ready,” gaid Scovell, scratehing his lead. 

“1 can’t belp that; Iam. sorry for it, but I must 


| 


4 
It was Lily Dale as 


have a howe. must take one if you donJt feel at 
li to lend-me one. I'll take ity@nd you can Iby 
thé blame ou me, I know Miss Wicherley will make 
no objection when she is acquaintéd with the motives 
that actuate me.” 

Like ‘Kiag Richard at the Battle ‘ef Bosworth, he 
was red to make great sacrifices for a horse. 

— Wel, lad, ‘You mitist pléaso yourself,” said Scovel. 
“] wash my bands of it.” 

Tom looked at the horse which the coachman had 
been curry-combing. Tt was a fast going mare, called 
Lady Macbeth, and celebrated for her speed. Flush- 
ing was not more than five or six miles from Petrel 
House, and the mare could easily do that distance in 
half-an-hour. 

“ Shall I take her ladyship?” he exclaimed. “Fl 
bring her back safe and sound.” 

“ Nay, man, don’t ye ask me. I mustna say yes 
norno. If I say yes, I'l be displeasing of my mis- 
tress ; and if say no, why, ye'll think me no friend of 
yourn. I'll clap the muzzle on, aud hold my tongue.” 

Tom Harvey recognized in this speech tacit permis- 
sion to act as he pleased. Lady Macbeth had a halter 
round her neck, but no saddle. He untied the halter 
from the hook in the wall to which it was attached, 
and holding the cord in his hand, vaulted upon the 
mare’s back with an ease and grace wuich would 
have done credit to a professional rider used to the 
feats and tricks of the circus. 

He could neither, in the grandiloquent language of 

me authors, put spurs te his horse, or incite his 

allant steed to greater exertion by repeated cuts with 

is whip; but instead of driving his rowels in deep, 
he kicked his heels against the mare's sides, and urged 
her on by voice and gesture. { 

Her hoofs clattered noisily over the uneven stoneg, 
with which the yard was paved; when agin the 

which, 


ed 
main r shé tore along with a if it did | 
ellers., ; » be~ 


t outétrip the wind, left all other ” X 
find. . 


The reagon why Mr, Lister -had oi aes 
Church a8 the sacred edifice pags he ; 
to be was that it was quis ae Out of th 
Nae fad canetvesavares met on, / 
e not expect any contretemps ogeur 
Deibg 2 man of the won he weve gang 
about anythings He know that it was impossible for 
any Due to progtosticate, with any certainty, about 

en 6vent. 
ere are in real life so many slips between the cup 
and the=lip that to be positive about the success of a 
cherished scheme, or a well-considered affair, is to 
plunge into vortex of folly, and to expose oneself to 
mortification and disappointment. 

Churches in the wild fen sort of district in which 
Molly, Goodall's lot was cast were few and far between, 
which was an additional reason for going to Flushing. 
If Mr. Linton had not gone there,. he would, most 
likely, have bad to go quite as far in another direction. 

Tom Harvey did not let the grass grow under his 
horse's hoofs, . He made the mare traverse the whole 
of the distance at speed, and he reached Flushing at 
about teu minutes ‘after eleven. 

The church was a small, insignificant edifice, with 
no pretensions whatever to architectural beauty. It 
had ‘been put. together in a parsimonious manner, 
rather than regardless of expense. Its spire wasa 
dismal, tumble-down affair, like that at Pisa, and even 
the jackdaws were afraid to build their nests in it, be- 
cause it rockéd so tremendously in windy weather. 

In expectation of some calamity, the rector of the 
parish bad insured his life heavily in various offices, 
so that lis wife and family might draw pecuniary 
benefit from his premature decease, if such a melan- 
choly event should take place, 

The graves in the churchyard did not at first sight 
appear to be numerous, for the art of the stonemason 
and cuttér was not in a flourishing condition at Flush- 
ing. Indeed, it was scarcely known there. The 
population was so scant that a death was almost as 
rare an occurrence as a birth. Little tumuli or 
mouuds marked the resting-places of the villagers, end 
- showed where the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
slept. 

The church was on the beach, and considerable 
interest attached to it on that account. Tradition 
said that once upon a time—that indefinite period, 
dear to story-tellers and the inventors of fairy tales—' 
the sea was two miles distant from Flushing, but that 
it had been gradually and surely encroaching upon 
the land until the final catastrophe was achieved. 

The waves had washed away several feet of the 
churchyard; and bones of all descriptions were cast 
upon the. shore for some distance around, causing 
great scandal and indignation, especially amongst, the 
descendants of the rude forefathers aforesaid, who 
imagined that they were being harshly used; but who 
was to blame? and who was particularly in fault? 
It was more than their limited comprehensions would 
permit them to state. 


an 





There were certain of the Flushingers—such as 





ree... 
Marston, the marine storekecper; and Belshazzar, tho 
baker—who declared if was ® judgimsat upon the 
village, because some of its inkabitants were given t) 
smuggling; but as smuggling improved the Condition 
of the place, and conduced to its prosperity, it was 
considered impolitic to harp too much upon thy 
string. 
~ Phe relics-of mortality, however, were..-picked up 
and ill-natured people said under their breath that 
Marston the marine store keeper drove « wonderfy| 
trade in old-bones and was speedily making a fortune, 
The clergyman of the parish, a gentleman of the 
name of Barton, intorested himsolf very much in the 
question of church reform, becauso it was of vital im- 
portanceto him that something should bo done if he 
did not wish his ecclesiastical edifice to be utterly de- 
molished. He opened a subscription list for a seq. 
wall; but the contribution was small, and did not 
nearly come up to the reverend gentleman's estimate, 
When Tom Harvey *@rrived at Flushing, he rod 
down the one street it | ed, which consisted of 


straggling houses of rkand thatch, and in some 
oases of woodwork tch, and pulled up at the 
church door. , 


A small crowd of women.and boys outside the 
church door proclaimed that some unusual event was 
taking place. 

A one-horse coach was standing near the gate of 
the yard. 

In this antiquated vehicle the wedding party had 
evidently driven over to Flushing. 

There was no clock in the steeple, so that Tom was 
unable to tell the time. He hoped most fervently that 
he was not too late. His heart boat against his side 
with a terrible violence, and he drew his breath with 
short spasmodic gasps. 

It was the crisis of his life. 

Jumping from his horse, which was flecked with 
foam, whose sides were heaving) Whose nostrils were 
dilated, and whose head hung down dejectedly, he 
w the halter to a boy, and in a few words bade hin 
nd the animal until his return, 
© The lad sprang forward with alacrity: and seized 
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om did not wait to see the mare well bestowed. 
He had no horse-cloth to throw over her smoking 
fianks, and his own affairs were so immensely important 
that he scarcely cared whether Miss Wicherley’s horse 
eaught cold or not. = 

The i oaken door ef the little, ill-shaped 
rustic church stood openg? With hasty strides be 
entered it, “He instiugsively raised his hand to bis 
head, to remove his“cap, forgetting that he had left 
tue.prigon without that article of wearing apparel. 

Asmall groupsurrounded thealtar, amongst which be 
recognized at a glance the keeper of the ferry. There 
was no possibility of mistaking his burly frame, his hug: 
shoulders, without the sligitest stoop in them, and his 
thick black hair. Next him stood his wife ; ,noxt.to her 
was Mary Goodall, by whosé side was Mr. Lister, 
decked out for the occasion. : 

Before them stood the clergyman in his robes. His 

prayer-book was open in his hand, and he was reading 
the service in a monotonous voice. 
* Tom Harvey hesitated on the threshold of the 
church, and struck his breast with ‘his band, for Lis 
emotion nearly choked him, and he wished to obtaia 
some relief. 

His feeling was transitory. It passed away, and be 
was himself again. His pallor was paitiful to look a, 
and the staring light in his eyes was unpleasant avd 
even terrifying to behold. 

The clanking of his hob-nail shoes. caused the 
clergyman to look up; aud an aged person, totter- 
ing beneath the weight of his years, who had done the 
duty of parish clerk, verger, aud pew opener, sioce his 
youth upwards, hobbled towards Tom, and laying his 
finger upon his lips, said : 

* Hush!” . 

But Tom was not in the humour to be restrained. 
He pushed the antiyuated pew-opener on one side, and 
stalked up the aisle to the altar. He had always been 
a religious man—fearing God, and having the er") 
respect for the forms and symbols of the Church. Hse 
he been otherwise, Miss Wicherley would never hare 
employed him in her service ; but somehow or lt 
he could not bring himself to believe that he was ™é 
church, or tliat he owed any deference to a Ts 
who was marrying a poor mad girl to 4 man for wi! 
she had no affection. a tis 

He bruslied past the keeper of the ferry 4 “9 
wife, and catohiag hold of Mary Goodall’s hand, #4; 

“ Molly, darling, do you know me? Look at a 
my own. I've come back again. I’m not dead, * 
darling, although they told. you so, Shake my !# 
Molly, darling, and ‘listen to my voice; I’ve 0 
back again, never to leave you.” bade 

The consternation this speech created was ™% 
scribable. wivg 

The keeper of the ferry drew back, not kno r 
what to do, what to say, or where to go. Be we 





ase we es of 
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ateca. The clergyman closed his book, and “yaited 
iently to see what the sequel of this st™nge scene | 
would he. “ 

Mr. Lister’s face became 28 “lack as a thunder- 
cloud, all hig bad blood app*ared ‘to rush to it, as if his 
rage bad .superinduce{ strangulation; his fingers 

4d themselves up, until his hands became clenched 
ho was, to all appearance, absorbed in a 
xysm of awful anger. 

It was clear that he had not murdered Tom Harvey. 
He had always bad his doubts about the young fellow's 
death.. His body had ‘never been found, either at the 

he left it, or lower down on the coast. The sea, 
which neither harbours sharks or crocodiles, is in the 
habit of giving up its dead; and in a country were 
there are neither vultures nor jackals, or other beasts 
or birds of prey, it is hard to dispose of a dead body— 
for if corruption dors its work, the skeleton is sure to 
stare somebody in the face, even if hidden in a cave, 
like the victim of Eugene Aram’s hasty anger, ’ 

Tom did not look at the keeper of the ferry; he did 
not look at his wife, neither did he look at Mr, Lister. 
They were, with onc exception, estimable people in their 
way, and that one exception was the steward of Bas- 
kerdale. 

He did not cast bis regards upon the parson or the 
pew-opener; he had eyes for no one but Molly. She 
wag the magnet which enchained his gaze, and he 
awaited her reply to his passionate appeal with a 
great deal of impatience. . 

At last it came. 

“Tt moeks me still,” she said. “Oh! it is hard 
that my senses should thus play with me. I saw the 
ghost this morning on the sand of the sea-shore, and 
now it comes again. Oh! it is hard. 1 fear me that 
my mind is not so strong, not so vigorous as it used 
to be; and yet I cannot help it, I—I loved him so.” 

“Molly—Molly!” Tom cried. “Look at me— 
touch me—eonvince yourself that Iam no ghost.” | 

She looked at him vacantly. 

He took her hand and pressed it against his face, 
hoping that he might thereby convince her of the 
error into which she bad fallen. 

“ Harvey's dead!” she murmured. “ I could almost 
believe him alive; but he is dead—dead—dead !” 


She repeated this mournful word with a melan- 
choly cadence that made the tears start to honest 
Tom's eyes. 


“No, no,” he exclaimed, wildly, “I am not dead. 
Iam alive, Molly. I am Tom Harvey. Tom, your 
lover! Tam, whom you loved! Tom, whom you said 
you would marry! Be sensible, Molly.” 

Mary Gooda!l’s frame was convulsed. A shudder 
shook her from.head to foot. She appeared to be 
wableto make up her mind. Her eyes were fixed on 
vacancy ; her facial muscles twitched convulsively. 
She stamped on. the ground with her foot, as if angry 
because her ideas would not shape themselves into an 
intelligible whole, 

The paroxysm lasted fully two minutes; then the 
colour faded away from her cheeks, the fire died away 
from her eyes, the face was quiet and lamblike again, 
and she simpered in a childish manner : 

“T loved him so!” 

This reaction nearly broke Tom Harvey's heart. 
He groaned aloud; for his spirit was bruised, and he 
lacked the power to make any further effort. 

Mr. Lister, however, thought that the time had 
arrived at which he was duly qualified to speak. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the clergyman, “I 
rezret. as much as you can yourself that so unseemly 
scene should have disturbed the quiet of the house 

The man who has intruded himself at a time 
When his presence was most -undesirable, has not 
been recognized by the lady to whose sympathies he 
has appealed, and I call upon you, sir, in your minis- 
terial capacity, to proceed with the ceremony, in the 
absence of any strong and valid objection.” 

The clergyman replied: 

“I should prefer having the renewed consent of the 

r of the girl, and of the girl herself, before I do 
49 you request me.” 

Mr, Lister’s countenance fell, and all looked towards 

tho keeper of the ferry. 


———r- 


promise in writing, which the baronet did. 


the ruins of the chapel, and repea 
instructions which the red letter sfanuscript gave him. 


walls remained, though they were shockingly di- 
lapidated. Ivy had grown over them, giving them a 


picturesque appearance. 


was surrounded and shut out from view by a number of 
old funereal-looking yew trees, he threw down his pick 
and his spade and walked to the oriel window, from the 
centre of which he took twelve paces. Having aceom- 
plished this, he turned to the right and took six paces. 
Having made an indentation in the ground with his 
heel, he picked up his shovel, and taking off his coat 
and turning up his shirt sleeves, began work. Where 
the earth was hard, he used his picokaxe; and after an 
hour’s labour, during which he had made a trench four 
feet by three, and five deep, he struck something hard. 


of stone. 
labour toraise up. At length he did raise it, and con- 
trived to stand it on end. It was out of his power to 
lift it out of the trench. Below that was another 
coffin ; in each ef them was a quantity of Lones, which 
seemed from their position to have been placed 
by design rather than to havé crumbled into a dusty 
state by the gradual decay of a body. 
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no one’s assistance. If there was a treasure, he would 
enjoy it himself, and share it’ with no one. 

Sir Thomas Wicherley, as lord of the manor, could, 
of course, put ina claim for anything fownd on his 
property, and the crown solicitor would no doubt 
have something’ to say on the subject of treasure 
trove. 

Hindon was a man of resources. 

He was known'as an antiquary, and he really had 
a taste and a fancy for anything old and unquestionably 
of ancient origin. He had once studied the science of 
numismatics, and made a collection of old coins, some 
of which were of great value, and he would give con- 
siderable sums for stone coffins, Roman implements of 
husbandry, Saxon weapons of warfare, &e., though it 
was said that he fowed a ready sale for such things 
amongst Lotidon virtuosi, and had once obtained 
three or four hundred pounds'for'a piece of tapestry, 
for which he had given about thirty at a sale at the 
docks. 

He shouldered a spade and a pickaxe, and told Sir 
Thomas that he was going out for a morning stroll, 
as he had a mind to turn up the ground in a particular 
spot, in the hopes of finding some stone coffins. 

“Go along, Hindon,” said Sir Thomas; “ I hope you 
may find a pot of old-coins, which will ley the founda- 
tion ef your fortune.” 

“That is already done. You have contributed to 
that agreeable fact, and if I were to come across a 
treasure——” 

“Why, yeu lave my permission to keep it,” inter- 
rupted Sir Thomas, “for you will have deserved it. 
A man who takes trouble ought to bave something 
for'it. I know one thing, however ; and that is I would 
not give you sixpence for your chance.” 

“Do you mean to say that there is no treasure—no 
gold, no silver buried in the earth?” 

“T will not say that; for in times of civil commo- 
tion, when the whole country was disturbed and there 
were no banks, I have very little doubt that people 
were in the habit of burying their money, just as the 
Hindoos and Mahometans do at the present day. How 
are you to tell where the different sums of money are 
concealed ? 

“That of course is chance—pure chance,” replied 
Hindon. “ DoI understand that I have your permis- 
sion to keep anything I can find ?” 

“Certainly you have. I haveenough and more than 
enough. I should be grasping, indeed, if I laid an 
embargo upon a tin ease full of old coins.” 

Hindon was not altogether satisfied with this re- 
sponse ; he was sure of tinding something, which, if his 
information was correet, would be of considerable 
value, and he induced Sir Thomas to give him the 


Armed with this precious document, he set out for 
ted to himself the 


The chapel was not of great size; a portion of the 


When the steward reached the old chapel, which 


This on examination, turned ovt to be acoffin, made 
It was heavy, and cost him prodigious 


there 


Hindon did not leave off for refreshment, though 





CHAPTER XIIL 





Parent of gokicn dreams, romance, 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 
Who lead’st along in Tr dance 
Thy v«tive traiu of girls and boys,~— 
At length in spells no longer bound, 
I break the Tenses of my youth, 
No more I tread thy mystie round, 
But leave thy re: for those of truth. 
Hours of Idlenesx 


Hixpex. was so extremely anxious to possess the 
treagure of which he had read in the red letter manu- 


servant of her nephew. 

extremely problematical ; but lovers are both rash and 
sanguine. 

more attacked the soil, which was flinty and hard. 


violence that jarred al] up both his arms, 


some time had elapsed; he was anxious to find 
the treasure, which he hoped would enable him to 
buy an estate in the county. If he could approach 
Miss Wicherly as a country gentleman, he thought he 
should bave a ter chance of success than if he 
asked for her love while he was merely the confidential 


Nor was he wrong. 
His chance of gaining Miss Wicherley’s love was 


Seizing his pickaxe, Hindon, after a brief rest, once 
Suddenly the pick struck against something with a 


Taking the spade, he cleared the earth away, and 


That this was the slab mentioned in the manuscript 
he had little doubt, and ‘he ‘laboured with redoubled 
ardour, 

He at length suecceded in forcing it from its resting 
place, and with a herculean effort threw it upon the 
bank of the pit he had been digging. 

Then came the invostigation. 

He lighted a lantern he had brought with him, and 
saw, by its aid, that he had opened a small hole, in 
which several canvas bags were lying one on the top 
of the other. ; 

For a moment he stood mute with rapture and 
ecstacy. 

Hoe had found the treasure, 

When the first feeling of joy wore off, he stooped 
down and grasped one of the bags, intending to throw 
it on the ground and examine it. 

As he touched the covering, it broke. The canvas 
had worn out, and was as rotten as so much tissue 

per. 

_ ‘The gold poured out in « stream, and fell with a 
ringing sound upon the ground. 

He’ took some of the coins in his hand, and felt 
them, Lit them, and otherwise tested them. 

They were gold, good solid’ minted gold. 

The. red letter manuscript did not lie, for he had 
found a veritable treasure. _ 

Having learnt caution and pradence by the rupture 
of the bag, he took hold of the other’ cautiously with 
both hands, supporting the weight on his palms, and 
deposited them oue after the other on the floor of the 
old chapel. 

Hindon’s delight was intense; during the whole of 
his existence he had never experienced such delight. 
To find a treasure, as he had done, was to realize the 
dream of his youth; it was to substantiate the visions 
of his boyhood, which he had all along considered to 
be too bright and too brilliant for credence. 

As he placed bag after bag, heavy and loaded with 
golden coins, upon the brink of the chasm, he smiled 
with a grand joy ; for he felt that he was making his 
fortano in a wonderful manner, and might snap his 
fingers at every one. 

The bags of gold were forty-two in number. He 
stood over them and counted them; and, as he 
counted them, he held his spade upraised, so as to 
brain any one who interrupted his agreeable and con- 
genial occupation. 

Having satisfied himself that his enumeration was 
correct, he jumped lightly into the grave and pro- 
ceeded to pick up the gold pieces which bad fallen out 
of the first bag, which he had the misfortune to break. 
He threw the coins on the bank in a glittering heap. 
The task occupied some time; for there were exactly 
five hundred sovereigns, or what in the days in which 
they were coined were equivalent in the currency of 
the country to a sovereign or guinea. 

Consequently, if each bag contained the same quan- 
tity, he had found 42 bags of gold, which, multiplied 
by 500, gave the grand total of 21,000 coins: This 
prodigious sum, if he could only convey’ it away 
secretly, was all his own. He fell back against the 
freshly-disturbed earth, overcome by the violence of 
his emotions, and reflected on the singularity of his 
destiny, which raised him in one day from a subordi- 
nate position to one of prosperity and independence. 
This was Guy Hurston Wicherley's hoard, and well 
worth finding it proved. 

Hindon drew a handkerchief from his pocket, and 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

Suddenly a weird laugh aroused his attention. 

He looked up, and saw a little, stumpy, half-grown 
fellow sitting on his bags of gold. 

“Ha! hat hey! hey! ho! ho!” laughed the un- 
gainly elf, as if pleased at some important discovery 
which it had been his good fertune to make. 

He was a singular creature, well known in that part 
of the country. 

He was ill-shapen, but his senses were acute 
enough, and Hindon feared him. 

His name was Sammy, and he had acquired the 
prefix of “ Slinking,” owing to a habit he had of 
slinking about and prying into other people’s affairs. 
No one ever heard him approach them. His 
motions were noiseless; aud those upon whom he ob- 
traded himself were only aware of his presence when 
the fellow was upon them. 





“Ho! ho! Mr. Hindon!” exclaimed Slinking 
Sammy. “What beest aboot to do wi’ all that 
goold?” 


Hindon glared at him without making any reply ; 
but the restless way in which he moved his hands 
showed that he was fully prepared to protect’ his pro- 
perty, newly acquired though it was, even if Slinking 
Sunmy’s life had to be sacrificed in the endeavour. 

(To be continued.) 





Srcrecy 1x Busrvess.—One cause of Rothschild’s 
great advantage in his business transactions was the 








that he would not wait until the shades of 
t fell, and he was so mercenary that ho would ask 


tame to a slab of roughly hewed sandstone. 


secrecy with which he shrouded them, and the tortuous 
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policy. with which he misled those the most who 
watched:him the keenest. Jf he possessed news cal- 
culated to make the funds rise, he would commission the 
broker who acted om his behalf to sell half a million. 
The shoal of men who usually follow the movements 
of others sold. with him, The news soon passed 
through the monetary circle that Rothchild was “ bear- 
ing” the market, and the fends fell. Men looked 
doubtingly at one another; a general panic spread ; 
bad news was looked for; and these united agencies 
sunk the price two or three per cent. This was the 
result expected; and other brokers, not usually em- 
ployed by him, boughtall that they could at the re- 
duced raies, By the time this was accomplished, the 
good news had arrived; the pressure $ the 
funds rose instantly; and Mr. Rothschild reaped his 
reward. There were, however, periods when his 
gigantic capital seemed likely to be scattered to the 
four quarters ef the globe. He lost half million in 
one operation; when the French entered Spain, in 
1823, he wasalso in the utmost jeopardy ; but, perhaps, 
the most perilous position in which he was placed was 
with the famous Polignac lean, although bis vast in- 
telligence saved him, and placed the burden on the 
shoulders of others. With this, nevertheless, he suf- 
fered greatly, as the price fell thirty per cent. 








ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c, &¢. 
CHAPTER LXxxX 
A SIGHT OF ALARM, 
Grim reader! did you evérece a chost? 
No; but you have heard—I understand—be dumb; 


And don't regret the time you may have lost, 
For you have still that pleasure yet to come. 





Byron. 

On the same night that saw Gladdys again entrapped 
into the power of her dangerous enemy, the three 
ancient sisters of Ceres Cottage sat together at their 
old-fashioned fireside. 

Now that Gladdys, with her bright smile and cheer- 
ful voice and loviug ways, had left the house, they felt 
that they were very lonely, and their hearth was very 
dreary. 

For one thing the fire would not burn well. Instead 
of blazing cheerily, as it;ought to have done, it just 
smoked and smouldered in the most disheartening 
manner. 

And then the one “dip” candle that stood upon the 
mantel-shelf to light the room, instead of burping 
brightly, from some defeet in the tallow or the wick, 
pwond consumed itself with a dim and lurid yellow 

me. 

And worse than all, the night outside was gloomy 
to the last degree of gloom. Since the sun had set, 
the sky had darkened with the double darkness of 
night and clouds—heavy, inky, wiud-clouds that 
moved athwart the sky, like avalanches of blackness. 
And the wind was up; not Llowing at a brisk, hearty 
rate, like a healthy, inspiring gale; but rising and 
howling in long-drawn wails around the world like 
some wandering ghost sceking rest; aud then dying 
dolefully away in silence like the same ghost sinking 
back in despair to its grave, 

The three old sisters drew their chairs closer to- 
gether around the dull fire, and put their slippered fect 
upon the fender, and bent their spectacled eyes over 
their work, and knitted away at those eternal grey 
woollen stockings, the manufacture of which was 
always their evening occupation. 

“Ah, deary me, what # dismal nightitis! And 
the wind do harry my nerves so, with its solemncolly 
coming and going,” said Miss Polly, drawing her 
needle and sighing. “There it isagain! It ralely 
do make me think of churcbyards and shrouded 
ghosts!—Oh, lor! what was that!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, breaking off in her discourse, and seizing hold 
of Miss Milly, as o startling uoise in the room fright- 
ened her. 

“It's only the cat after a mouse in the cupboard, 
Miss Polly, ma'am. ‘Scat, you huzzy, you!” cried 
Harriet, who was busy reeling off,yarn in an ob- 
seure corner, at a respectful distance from her mis- 
tresses. 

“Every noise do scare me so to-night,” said Miss 
Polly, apologetically, “But it is because I feel so 
low-sperritted now she’s gone. To think she had been 
with us such a little while, and yet we should get so 
used to ler winning ways as to miss her as much ag 
we do! I -wouder, that I really do, how we ever did do 
without her ‘before she come, or how we will ever get 
along without ber now. And what's the worse to bear, 
it seems to me I can’t help listening and watching for 
her every minute, and expecting to hear her step at 
the door, and see her come in with her pretty smiles, 
and say, ‘Miss Polly!’ or something or other. And 





then I remember as she’s gone, and I can't see her face 
nor hear her voice any more—never, no more, may be 
—why, the silence just falls on my heart like clods 
upon # coffin, And then, again, the fire do act 80 con- 
trary, and eo do the candle, I know it’s because she’s 
away! If she was here, she'd make the fire blaze 
and the candle burn bright; and then she would sit 
down and take hold of some'fine needle work for us, 
sich as cap-frills and the like, as our old eyes couldn't 
see to do ; and she would sew at it and tell us some 
pretty story out of the books she had read; and, ah! 
she would make the winter evening pass'as happy as 
the summer's day. And we wouldn’t mind the wind 
then.” 

“TI wonder if she is out in it yet, or if she has 
got to her journey’s end ? " murmured Miss Milly. 

“T hope she has; Ido hope she has, poor thing,” 
said Miss Jeuny ; “and also that Mrs. —, Mrs, Fair— 
Fairfield—Fairfax, whatever it is——” 

“Fairbridge, ma'am,” put in Harriet from her 
corner. 

“ Yes—Fairbricks! I hope Mrs. Fairbricks will be 
good to her and not forget to give her some hot mulled 
cider when she goes to bed, to keep her from catching 
cold; for she is only a delicate poor thing! But I 
dare say the lady’ll never think of it.” 

“You may take your Bible to that. Who ever 
heard of a proud lady troubling herself about a poor 
thing? She'll not doit. And the poor thing will get 
the dreadfullest cold as never was; and this time it will 
kill her; and her death will be on our consciences te the 
latest hour we live! and we will have to answer for 
it at the Judgment Day! And oh! what did we let 
her go for? what did we for ?—when here she might 
have been this identical night, a-brightening and a- 
cheering up of everything; and all would have been 
different. The fire wouldu’t behave so ugly; and no 
more would the candle! Oh! what did we let her go 
for? What did we?” whim Miss Polly. 

“Why, we couldn't help of it, Polly. How could 
we? She would go,” said Miss Jenny. 

“We could a-helped it! We could a-helped it!” 
said Miss Polly, excitedly, “ We could a-helped it, if 
we had tried! She'd a stopped long of us, if we had 
begged her hard enough! But wedidn't. We let her 
go out in the wide world alone to get her living among 
strangers. And it was all along of our mean, dirty, 
miserly stinginess, and selfishuess, and heartlessness ; 
There's whereit was! We thought as we wasn’t able 
to feed her! Don’t tell me nothing more about 
pirates on the high seas! We ain't a bit better than 
they is! And it’s my belief if we had the power we'd 
be justas bad! yes, anda great deal worse! for I never 
heered tell of a pirate on the Ligh seas yet as ever 
turned a poor, motherless gal out of doors, in tlie 
dead of wiuter time too.” 

* Lor, Poly,” said Miss Jenny, “ how you do go onat 
us! We never tarned her out of doors and no more 
ain’t it the dead of winter time! ” 

“It’s all the same! What's the use of our reading 
in our Bible—if you have two coats, give to him that 
hath none—when we've got a roof over our own 
heads and let her go out in the wide world without a 
roof over her? Tell me that! And all on account 
of the little bit she’d eat and drink, dear!” 

“Lor, Polly!” said Miss Milly, ‘‘it wasn't that! 
For though the times is so hard, sho was welcome to 
her share of everything.” 

“* Times is so hard!’” mocked Miss Polly. “ Well, 
and what if they is so hard? We needn't a bought 
one bit more provisions.on her account. We necdu't 
a put a bit more tea in the teapot! But we could a 
put more water and drawed it longer! And same 
with the soup; we needu'ta gota bit bigger piece of 
meat, only put more water in and boiled it up more! 
And same with everything else. We could a con- 
trived to a kept her comfertable, if we had wanted to. 
Where there’s a will, there’sa way! But we didn’t 
waut to ; and that’s a fact.” 

“ Indeed, Polly,” said Miss Jenny, “I am as sorry 
she has gone as ever you can be. But I don’t think 
as anything in the world we could a said to her 
would a kept her here.” 

“We might a tried. We might a showed our good 
will by trying; but we wouldn't. We was too ‘fraid 
sho’d agree!” said Miss Polly, with the nearest ap- 
proach to a sneer of which her kindly nature was 
capable, 

“But really and truly now, Polly,” said Miss Milly, 
“you know as how she was bent on going out aud 
making money, not ouly to support herself, but to pay 
for keeping in of them advertisements for Ler Lus- 
band,” said: Miss Milly. 

“And oh!” sighed, Miss Jenny, “it wera enough 
to break one’s heart to hear lier speak so confident— 
now she was free to searcli—of finding him, who, 
everybody knows, must a beep murdered more’n a 
year ago, and is now, at this identical time, a laying, 
as you may say, a moulderiug away, uncoflined, in a 


ae 





unblessed, lonely grave, where nobody’ll never find 
him no more:” 





$<. 
“ Ahi” screamed Miss Polly, with a shiver, * stop 
talking about mouldering and unblesee 
graves! Yn.8 horrid wiad do harry MY Derves and 
torment me so—, moaning and a-sobbing "round thy 
house, for all the won.’ like s dead and pr bumay 
creetur @ trying to get eek, again, till T almost by. 
lieve it is hie unquiet sperrit = trying to get in ang 
tell us who killed him and where Xe lays baiied! 
And here you are making matters Worss, ta’ 
about murdered men and bloody graves, till i¢ js 
enough to briug bis ghost—what was that!” 

“It's nothing at all, Miss Polly, but the 
branches of the elm tree. a scraping against the sidg 
of the house as the wind blows it,” said Harriet, from 
her corner. 

“ Lord bless us and save us alive, if it didn’t sound 
for all the werld like skeleton fingers, as it might be 
his fiugers a-scratching at the windy-shetters! By 
it’s all, Jenny's fault, a-bringing of his mame up sich a 
night as this!” 

“My goodness, Polly, I didn’t say no harm. But 
you're go scarey.” 

“TI ain't scarey a bit—not a bit—— Lor, ob, lor! 
ba roan wt . 

“It's only the trees rattling against the Miss 
Polly,” said Harrict. a, 

“Lord preserve us! it was just like the rattling of 
dry bones, as it might be his bones, a-shaking rear 
us! But it's all owing to her a-putting of him into 
my head at sich a time.” 

“Gracious me, Polly, I didn’t cay nothing out 
She ways I'm sure! It's you that ain't yourself to 
nig ht- 

“TI am mysclf, [f I’m not myself, I'd be glad to 
knew wholTam. That's all! I nover was more my- 
self thanv I am new—— Ah-h-h!” screamed Miss 
Polly, grasping her sister Milly—‘ there! you all 
heard that! Now, what was that?” 

“Tt's me, Miss Polly. I only yawned and fetchal 
a gape like, to keep myself awake,” said Harriet. 

“*VYawned and fetched a gape like!’ Howling 
out in that unearthly mannor iu the dead hour of the 
night! It sounded for all the world as if something 
had groaned a most horrid groan, as it might bo his 
unhappy sperrit, close to my ears! But it all comesof 
you,” said Miss Polly, turning and nodding her head 
at her: offending sister, “a-talking about your 
murdered men, untid I can almost sce gory glosts.- 
stalking past.” 

“Lor, Pony, you're a-saying of a great dea) more 
horridder things than ever I imayinated to say!” said 
Miss Jenny, with an injured air. 

“I just wish, for my part, you'd both hold your 
tongues, sisters. I ain't searcy, but I can’t abear such 
talk, ’specially in the dead hour ef night. It makes 
one sort o’ fraid to look over their shoulder. And 
it’s downright dangerous, too. For I have heerd tll 
how, if you keep on thinking about and talking about 
a murdered corp’, you'll magnify” (Miss Milly prob- 
ably meant magnetize) “its sperrit and draw it to 
you till it stands bodily before you. And what would 
you think to see him standing right there in this 
room {” 

“Oh, Milly! don’t, pleaso! don't say sich dreadful 
things! Let's all say our prayers and go to bed. It's 
getting very late—nigh upon cleven o'clock, I should 
think. And who ever heerd tell of our being up # 
late as that! Come, Harriet—put away your reel and 
bring your prayer books,” said Miss Polly, as she 
rolled up her kuitting; and her ‘sisters followed ber 
example. 

Harriet lifted her ree} into its corner, got down the 
four prayer books from the shelf, and was in the act 
of felncled them to her mistress, when the whole 
circle was startled by a resounding rap at the door. 

“ Rat-at=tat-tat-tat-tat!” it came, as if intended « 
rouse the sleepiug. 

“Who is it?” gasped Miss Polly, in terror. 

“ Or what is it, if it aiu’t agthing human!” shivered 
Miss Milly. 

“They do say as how sperrits rap now like sy 
other visitor,” whispered Miss Jenny in an expiring 
voice, 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat !” came the — D. a 

“I'm going to see who it is,” said the matter 
fact Harriet, taking the poker, and leaving the 
room. 

“ Harrict, Harriet, ask who it is before you opé 
the door!” whispered Miss Polly, running after her to 
give her this caution. - 

“Don’t you be feared. I dessay it’s only somebody 
mistook this house for some othor or somethivg, ™ 
the woman, in a confident voice. . 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat!” caine the impatient, 2% 
to say peremptory, raps again. eT 

“Will you come in new, or will you wait ti 
open the door?” inquired Harriet, sarcastically, % 
she went slowly down the passage. fast 

Miss Polly scuttled back to the sitting-room 9 . 
as she could go, and the three sisters waited in affrighh 
listening and watching to sec what would come neh 
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o—— 
They heard the door open, and then a few words 
spoken by the new-comer, and then a low exclamation 
Harriet. 


And the next moment the door of the parlour was 
thrown open, and Arthur Powis, ghastly pale and 
thin from recent injuries and illness, and looking in- 
deed like one arisen from the grave, entered the room 
and stood before them. 

With a simultaneous and terrible shriek, the three 
sisters rushed back to one corner of the chimney, and, 
clinging together as if for mutual support, glared at 
the visitant with distended eyes, and open mouths, 
and ashen cheeks, 

“{ knew you'd ra-ra-raise it with your talk,” 
stammered Miss Polly, in deadly terror. 

“Jt's ma-ma-magnified, and drawed to us by our 
thinking of it,” gasped Miss Milly. 

“How gashly pa-pa-pale it looks,” chattered Miss 
Jenny. 

«'Spe-spe-speak to it, Milly. You know about 
specritable creeturs,” said the eldest sister. 

“T dar-daren’t,” shuddered the second. 

“Ma-make Harriet. She's spoke to it already, and 
ain't burt;” shivered ‘the third. 

At another time, Arthur Powis would have smiled 
at the absurd terrors of these old women; but his life 
was t0o serious now; 60 he said, very gravely, as he 
advanced toward them : 

7 your pardon for having startled you.” 

But still clinging together as closely as they could, 
the three sisters stretched out their right hands, with 
their palms towards the intruder, to keep him off. 

“ Ha-Ha-Harriet don’t know the words,” said Miss 


Polly. 

“What is the wo-wo-words to speak to a ghost 
with?” inquired Miss Milly. 

“Polly knows em,” said Miss Jenny. 

“Till try—try—try,” stammered Miss Polly. 

Then composing her countenance to an expression 
of awful solemnity, she intoned the words of the 
adjuration : 

“Tn the name of the blessed angels, and of the 
holy saints, and of tle sacred martyrs, if so be 
your soul is white, I conjure you to speak and answer 


“Tam afraid I have frightencd you very seriously,” 
said Arthur Powis. 

“Nun — nun — nun — not much,” answered Miss 
Polly, with chattering jaws; “but in the name of 
them I said—What would you please to waut? Help 
me to speak to it, sisters. It's dreadful to talk, all 
alone, with a ghost. And see how gashly it looks, 
Oh, I wish it would disappear.” 

“In the name of them sainfed ones, as she said— 
what do you please to want? Is it for the burying 
service to be read over you?” asked Migs Milly, com- 
ing to the rescue. 

“Oris it tohave your bones dug up and laid ia 
holy ground ? ” inquired Miss Jenny, lending her aid. 

“Or is it to have your murderer brought to justice 
“ hung upon’a high gallows?” inquired Miss 

olly. 

“ tt 80, you must tell us who kilied you, and where 
your body was hid, and where you want to be buried,” 
said Miss Milly. . 

“And the saints give us strength to hear the 
gashly story told by ghostly lips,” said Miss Jenny, 
solemnly, 

“Why, my dear friends,” replied Arthur, smiling 
to reassure them, ‘‘here is some great mistake, 
You take me for a ghost? Well, I don’t wonder 
much, considering that I have been supposed to be 
dead for twelve months, and that I must look rather 
ghostly now with my cadaverous counterance ; but I 
am your old friend Arthur Powis, or Colovel Pollard, 
as you preferred to call me, and no ghost, but real 
flesh'and blood. Shake hands with me and feel for 
yourselves,” he added, approaching them and holding 
out his hands, 

But with a simultancous cry, the sisters fell back 
a the corner, and extended their hands to keep him 


“This is too absurd. But I will wait and see 
what comes of it,” said Arthur Powis. And he threw 
himself into a chair before the fire, took- up the 
poker and stirred the fire into a blaze, and stretched 
out his feet to enjoy the warmth. 

“Milly,” said Miss Polly, deubtfully, “did you ever 
hear tell of the sperrit poking the fire?” 

“No; but I'm told they cau tip over tables.” 

“ And do a good many other things equally strange,” 
said Miss Jenny. 

Arthur made himself at home; and when he had 
well warmed his feet and hands, he got up and went 
to a side table, and poured out a tumbler of water and 
drank it. 

“Milly,” said the eldest sister, “did ever you hear 
tell of a sperrit drinking water ?” 

“Never io all my born days.” 

© more did I,” added Miss Jenny. 
The three sisters peered over their spectacles at the 





object of their curiosity, and began to doubt whether 
le was a ghost after all. 

Arthur saw that, and leaning with one elbow on 
the table, he turned his head towards them and 
said; 

“No; a spirit cannot drink water as I have done; 
or eat bread, as I shall do, if it isset before me; for I 
am very hungry, friends.” 

They looked at him doubtfully a little while longer, 
aud then Miss Polly ventured to inquire: 

“ Are you ralely and truly Colouel Pollard, and no 
mistake?” 

“Tam really and truly myself aud no mistake !” 

“In the body ?” © 

“ Tn the body.” 
aie wa'n’t you never killed?” inquired Miss 

illy. 

“Nor buried without a coffin in a lonesome 
grave?” questioned Miss Jenny. 

“No, indeed.” 

“ Sisters,” said Miss Polly, hesitatingly, “I think 
we might venture to shake hands with him. What 
do you think?” : 

“T don’t know. He says he ain’t a ghost; but he 
do look wonderful like one, and that’s the sacred truth. 
And then again, if he hasa’t been in his grave all this 
time, where has he been? That's what I want to 
know,” insisted Miss Milly. 

“And then, if we was to go to shake hands with 
him, and our hands was to go right through his like 
so much air! Oh, my gdod ‘gracious me, it would be 
the death of me!” said Miss Jenny. 

“Tell you what!” suggested Miss Polly; ‘ we'll 
make Harriet feel him—she’s not afeared! Harriet, 
you take hold of his arm and feel it, and see if it’s 
solid.” 

Arthur, with a smile, stretched out his arm to the 
woman, who, half-laughing, came and took it in her 
two hands, and squeezed it well. 

“ It’s solid, Miss Polly—which I meant to say, solid 
bone. Not much flesh and blood here, the dear 
knows! But it’s no ghost, which I knowed it wasn’t 
at first; because I knowed Master Arthur the minute 
I seed him; and, besides, there was another persoi 
with him, who went away again in the same carriage 
he came in—which you know ghosts don’t travel in 
four-wheeled carriages! And I could a to!d you so 
at first, only I knowed it was no use,” said Harriet, 
dropping the arm she had been examining. 

“And so it is you to a dead certainty, Colonel 
Pollard, is it?” inquired Miss Polly, coming out of 
her corner. 

“It is I, toa living certainty, Miss Polly,” replied 
Arthur, smiling. 

“And was it the advertisement that fetehed you 
back?” inquired Miss Milly, coming cautiously to- 
wards him. 

“ What advertisement? ” asked Arthur. 

“Why, what she putin, poor dear heart, for, you 
see, she never would allow as you was dead!” 

“You speak of my dear wife! And it is of her that 
I am dying to hear. When did you see her last? 
Where is she? How is she? I heard that she was 
at Cader Idris with her guardian! Is it true?” 
eagerly inquired Arthur Powis, hurrying question 
upon question in a manner rather bewildering to the 
slow intellects of the old ladies. 

“Yes; no; I don’t know; stop a bit; let me 
think; she went away from here this morning,” said 
Miss Polly. ‘ 

“This morning! Has she been with you ever 
sincé I left ?” inquired Arthur, in astonishment. 

* Lord, no! she’s been with her guardeen, who be- 
guiled her away from us. But she came back some 
few days ago, and now she’s gone again.” 

“Where?” 

“ Gone for a teacher to Mrs. Fairbrickses at Drains- 
ville, tother side of the river! But where have you 
been these twelve months and more, Colonel Pollard. 
That's what I want to know! And if her advertise- 
ment didn’t fetch you back to-night, what did, I 
should like to be informed ?” 

“My good friend, that is too long a story to enter 
upon to-night. Some time I will tell it to you, but 
not now! Now I wish to hear about my dear wife. 
How did her guardian entice her from your protec- 
tion? And how did she escape from the thraldom 
and get back to you? And why has she gone out as 
a governess?” 

“‘My good friend,” said» Miss Polly, pointedly, 
“‘that is entirely too long « story to enter upon to- 
night.’ It’s getting well on to twelve o’clock. And 
just now you said you was hungry. And so we must 
get you soniething to eat and drink, and put off the 
stories until to-morrow! One thing, though, I'll tell 
you to stay your stomach—She’s well; and the place 
she’s gone to is just an easy day’s ride from here. 
There now! let that do for to-night! And now, 
Harriet, you put the kettle on. We'll give you some 
chocolate, Colonel Pollard, instead of tea’ or coffee, 
which would keep you broad awake all night—Milly, 





my dear, you scrape down the chocolate—and Jenny 
set the table and put the cold chicken pie and the cold 
ham on it! You see we had them to-day for her,” 
said Miss Polly, rising to lend her aid. 

As soon as it was possible to prepare it, a good sup- 
per was placed upon the table; and Arthur sat down 
and did ample justice to it. 

When it was over, he bade his kind hostess good 
night, and followed his leader, Harriet, up to the room 
that had so lately been occupied by Gladdys. 

“ Her room,” murmured Arthur to himself, “ Ah! 
if I had come one day sooner!” 

Although it was long after midnight before the 
three “ weird sisters” finaly got rid of their alarming 
nocturnal visitor—so far at least as to get him off to 
his room—yet they themselves did not feel quite.like 
retiring to bed; so they gathered closer around their 
dying fire. 

The truth is, that although the old ladies had seen 
their guest eat with appetite a full quarter of a large 
chicken pie, and drink with relish four or five cups of 
chocolate, and that they rather believed that such was 
not the habit of disembodied spirits, who were 
generally supposed neither to require food nor drink, 
yet, for all that, they could not at once get rid of the 
deep ghostly impression that had been made upon 
their imaginations. 

‘* No wonder as we was scared nearly to death under 
sich strange circumstances,” said the elder sister. 

“Yes; we was a settin’ here alone in the dead 
o’ night with the wind a howlin’ aud the trees a 
rattlin’ and the house @ creakin’; and a talkin’ about 
ghosts, especially about his onquiet ghost, as we 
naturally thought must be a wanderin’;—when, lo 
and behold! in walks him as we had give up for 
murdered more’n a year ago! I tell you, it was 
encugh to scare anybody!” said the second sister. 

“ And did anybody in this world ever see a living 
man with such a livid face? He did look just as if 
he had broke out of a vault,” added the third sister. 

“T sha’nt gét over the scare for a month.” 

“No more shall I.” 

“Nor I.” 

“But to think of his coming the very day she 
went off, poor thing,” said Miss Polly. 

“Serves him right for not coming before,” said 
Miss Milly. : 

“Oh, he'll be after her fast enough to-morrow 
peaner added Miss Jenny, nodding her head know- 

ngly. 

“T wonder where on yeth he’s been all this time?” 
pondered Miss Polly. 

“Ay! that’s it! where?” solemnly demanded Miss 
Milly, setting her spectacles up. 

“He has promised to tell us all about that to- 
morrow,” explained Miss Jenny. 

“Lor! won't he be mad, neither, when he hears 
how theyrtreated her,” said Miss Polly. 

“ Ay! indeed! I wouldn’t like to be in Mr. Stu— 
Stupor—Stewpan—Stupid’s place,” said Miss Milly. 

“No, indeed; for they do say as these milinary and 
navial officers don’t mind shooting a villain down 
dead more’n I do killing of a spider,” said Miss 
Jenny. 

“ And serve him right, too, for wanting to marry 
another man’s wife. Set him up with it, indeed! 
What's the world coming to, I wonder,” sniffed Miss 


y. 

“T say, young ladies,” said Harriet, who had now 
finished clearing away the table and making the room 
tidy—“ it’s nigh upon one o’elock! Shall I fetch more 
wood and make the fire burn for you to watch all 
— or shall I kiver up the fire, aud let you. go to 


“Ob, Harriet, cover up the firc, of course; we will 

to bed,” answered Miss Milly 

“T had no idea it was so late,” sighed Miss Jenny ; 
and the three sisters went up-stairs together, and all 
slept in the same bed, for fear of ghosts. 





CHAPTER LXXXL 
THE NEXT MORNING'S NEWS. 


And with the morn he sought and found, 
In many a tale from, those around, 
The proof of all he feared to know, 
Their fearful gilt: her bitter woe; 
All circumstance that may compel, 
Full credence to the tale they tell 
And now his tortured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or hear. Byron. 
THe next morning everybody in that house over- 
slept themselves, 
__ It was after nine o'clock when Miss Polly awoke, and 
it was nearly ten ‘before she quite collected her 
thoughts and remembered what had happened and 
who was her guest. Then she started up and shook 
her companions, crying out: 
“Milly! Jenny! wake up! My good gracious me 
alive, it must be all hours of the day! It is ever so 
late! And Colonel Pollard on a visit here too; and 
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how will he get his breakfast in time, and what will 
he think of us?” 
The other two sisters slowly waked up and crept 
out of bed, and tottered to their feet, and sleepily  be- 
gan their plain morning toilets. 
Miss Polly did not waitfor them. She dressed hcr- 
self in @ great hurry, and went down-stairs, where 
she found fires already lighted in the sitting-room and 
in the kitchen, and Harriet busy over the preparation 
of the breakfast. 
“Yor, Harriet! how I did oversleep myselfyto ba 
sure. How long have you been up?” inquired her 
mistress, almost apologetically. 
“This two hour. I never oversleeps myself. Only 
young ladies as sees ghosts are privileged to do that,” 
replied the woman, gruffly. 
“Well, couldn't help of it, Harrict. But as you 
was ‘up so carly, why upon earth didn't you give 
Colonel Pollard his breakfast, and not:keep bim wait- 
ing all this while? You know very well how it is 
with men, both gentle and simple. They can’t one 
on ’em abide to wait a single minute for thcir meals, 
And when they has got to wait they growls to them- 
selves like bears with bruised heads. And even if 
they don’t swear they always: thinks it. You 
know they do, You know how it is with Brother 
Peter when he stops long of us, although he is a priest. 
Aud even suppose Colonel Pollard is a rale gentle- 
man’ as wouldn’t say anything, or look anything, to 
hurt anybody's feelings, still he may think a great 
deal, and you ought to have given him his breakfast.” 
“ Well, if you'd let me get in a word edgeways.” 
‘grumbled Harriet, “ I could tell you as how I couldn't 
give him his breakfast, for two or three good reasons, 
In the first place, you had the keys.” 
“Lor, had 12 Well, here they are,” said Miss 
Tolly, fumbling in her pocket and producing them. 
*“ And so I couldn't get at the coffee and sugar, 
And, in the second place, Colonel Pollard ain't out of 
his bed yet, any more’n the rest of -you.” 
“Lor! ain’t he? I’m so glad! I was afraid he 
wasup and hungry. Well, we won't have him called 
until breakfast is almost ready,” said Miss Polly, 
eagerly, as she began to:assist in preparing the morn- 
ing meal. 
‘Lhe other sisters soon came down. 
And by the time the coffee, hot rolls, and beefsteak 
were ready to go on the table, Arthur’ Powis, without 
giviug any one the trouble of calling him, quietly 
walked into the parlour. 
“ Well, I shall not appal you this fine morning, my 
good friends, I hope? You will not need to resort 
to any of the formulas of ecclesiastical exorcism, will 
you?” inquired Arthur, smilingly. 
“No,” said Miss Polly, who did not understand 
half of this address, and took the word “ appal ” to 
mean «apologize. “No; but you do look quite as 
gashly this morning as you did last night. You have 
been ill?” 
“Very ill,” replied Arthur. 
“ Harriet, bring in the breakfast directly,” ordered 
Miss Polly, who had a firm faith in “eating” being 
the grand panacea for all the ills that men, at least, 
are heir to. 
The morning meal was soon set smoking hot upon 
tho table. And the sisters and their gucst sat down 
to enjoy it. 
Arthur Powis had a great deal on his mind—a large 
amount of work planned to be dove as soon as it 
should be possible for him to do it. He had to 
prove to the Lords of the Admiralty, with the aid of 
such witnesses and certificates as he could bring, that 
he was the long missing Lieutenant Arthur Powis, 
and that his long absence from duty was in no wa 
his own fault. And then he must seek Gladdys ; — 
lastly, ho must against Mrs. 
Llewellyn—not for her criminal ices against his 
own life, but for her abuse of the trust that had been 
given her in making her the guardian of Mis 
Llewellyn. 
All these things weighed heavily upon the mind of 
Arthur lows as he eat down to the brookfast-table, 
and while he discussed the meal. 
Lf he had not heard from the old ladies that (laddya, 
im the bumble bat ble position of a govern. 
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A man violently separated from his wife for more 
than a year, had a right to seek her when and where 
he could find her, he considered. 

And .so he resolved to go to Dranesville to see 
Gladdys that very day. 

“Now where are you off to?” demanded his 
hostess, 

“ To a livery stable to get a horse.” 

“Now you stay where you are, Colonel Pollard! 
There ain't no livery-stable in a mile of this place ; 
but if you will be quiet, I will send Harriet over to 
Brother Peter, and he'll lend you the loan of his white 
cob, as will carry you beautiful, which he will be de- 
lighted to do it, for her sake! And while Harriet is 
gone, you know, you can tell us the story of where 
you have been all this time, as we all thought you was 
dead.” Miss Polly uttered this last clause in so im- 
ploring a tone that Arthur Powis could not but com- 
ply with her request, 

As he seated himself, she went out and dispatched 
Harrict on her errand. And then she came back ; and 
with the help of her sisters, she hastily cleared up the 
breakfast table and. swept up the hearth. 

And then she sat down in the chimney corner, put 
up her spectacles over her cap, composed herself to 
listen to a good gossipping story, and said: 

“Now then, begin, Colonel Pollard.” 

Her sisters came and softly seated themselves on the 
opposite side of the chimuey corner, and waited 
eagcrly for the story. 

And Arthur Powis, occupying the seat of honour in 
the arm-chair immediately in front of the fire-place, 
Cems and related the history of the last year of 

18 Iie, 

There had been a little struggle in his mind about 
it, In telling them the truth, he had been tempted not 
to tell them the whole truth. He had no desire to 
exhibit himself to these old ladies in the character of 
a crazy hod bearer. But when he looked in their simple, 
sincere, earnest faces, he felt that he could not with- 
hold from them any, part of his tragic story. 

And, oh! with what attentive countenances, with 
what uplifted hands and eyes they listened to the 
narrative, 

They oceasionally nodded, or otherwise telegraphed 
their impressions to each vther; but they did not, 
even by a word or an exclamation, interrupt him. 

He made his story just as short as possible. And 
when he had finished it, Miss Polly drew a deep 
breath, and exclaimed : 

“ And so it ralely was you, just as she first thought 
it was when she seen you in the chureh; though 
afterwards they almost proved to her as it could not 
a been you, but wasa rale hod-bearer; who, besides 
all that, fell off the tcp of a house and was killed on 
the spot! ” 

“Did they make my wife believe that?” 

“In course they did; and I think, from what she 
told me, as they must a believed it theirselves.” 

“ She told you all that had happened to her while 
nor} me in the power of that infamous woman, did she 
no 

“In course she did—every word on it.” 

“Tell it to me; and especially tell me by what 
means she was forced or betrayed into consenting to 
that horrible marriage,” said Arthur Powis, eagerly. 

“Why, by them drugs, to be sure. They gave her 
stupefying drugs to take away her senses, so as they 
eonld do as they pleased with her, and so— Oh! 
oh! oh! Colonel Pollard, what is the matter with 
you, sir?” Miss Volly suddenly broke off and ex- 
claimed, as Arthur Powis sprang up and began to paco 
the floor with wild strides, exelaiming : 

“ They shall pay the full penalty of their crimes! 
That man shall die! and that woman shall languish 
1 prison b for all the remaining years of her infamous 

le! 

“Well, so they shall, my dear; and be panished 
hereafter, too! only don't go on so, that's a dear. You 
do harry my nerves awful. And you see I ain't as 

as I used to bo,” said Miss Polly, coaxingly, as 

{ she had becn speaking to a child. 

— Powis returned to his seat. 

me, my good friend,” he said—“tell 

straight through, fe whole story of Gladdys' pal 
and sufferings from the tine 
present time.” 
— I will, if you will listen quietly,” sald Miss 

oily. 
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became the mother of a little girl while Staying in 
that house in London?” he asked, at one point in her 
confused narrative, 

“No, no, I didn't. It was a wax doll, and sho. 
used to sing to it;, that was when she was stupefied 
with them drugs.” 

* Perdition! oh!” 

“ Now don’t, Colonel Pollard—don't! that's a deay 
It do harry my nerves so.” . 
‘*Where was the babe born, then, Miss Polly ?” 

“ It wasn’t born nowhere, dear; it was a wax dol] 
I keep a telling you.” ‘ 

“ But,” said Arthur, putting a strong constraint upon 
himself, and speaking very mildly, “you told me that 
my dear Gladdys had a child.” 

“Oh, yes! but that was before that,” 

“Where was her child born, and ‘under what cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“Stop—let me see. It was in the country some- 
wheres; and the doctor as waited on her took the 
child to put it out to nuss——”" 

“ And the doctor's name, what was that 2” 

“ Wait a bit! The doctor's name? . It had some. 
thing to do with kinfolks, Il know, Doctor Mother— 
Brother—Brotherwell? No—it ended with a ‘top.’ 
Mother—Motherton—that was it! Dr., Motherton 
took the child to put to nuss; and then they all sent to 
London to that house where she. was shut up in the 
fourth story, and used to amuse herself by singing, 

“ And,” inquired Arthur, in breathless.anxicty, “ the 
iy gi I understand you to say that the chili 

i ” 

“Lor, no! How.could # die when it was a wax 
doll? No; when she got over the drugs, she was s» 
disgusted with her own foolishness, as she called it, 
and the dangers it had Jed her into, that. she went 
and flung the doll away, which wasa sort of pity, too, 
seeing as the poor, onsensible immidge had been» 
kind of comfort to her.” 

“Oh, Miss Polly! Miss Polly! I am not asking 
after any wax doll! I am asking after my wife's 
own dear child, that you tell me was born in tle 
country somewhere.” 

“ But, goodness me, Colonel Pollard! I am talking 
of what happened in London! I can’t help it if you 
can’t understand! Ido suppose your head is weak, 
all along of being knocked about, so much !” answered 
Miss Polly, a little impatiently, in her turn. 

* No, you cannot help it,” said Arthur Powis, gently 
and sadly. “You cannot help it! I must get the 
whole story from my dear, wronged love, as soon as I 
see her, which, please heaven, shall be before this 
day’s sun sets.” 

And, as the horse that had been sent for his use 
had been standing for about ten miuutes before the: 
door, Mr, Powis arose to prepare for his departure. 

“You will pleaso to give me directions how to pro- 
ceed after arriving at Dranesville,” said Arthur, 

“I don’t know as we can; but you might find ont 
by looking at the letters as Mrs. Fairbricks writ to 
her for her guidance! She left them all here, in her 
bureau drawer, and here is the key,” said Miss Polly, 
taking a small key from a basket, and handing it to 
Arthur. 

‘The young man took it with a smile of thanks, and 
immediately went up-stairs to his room, and went to 
the bureau and unlocked Gladdys’ drawer. 

There Iny all her letters, neatly tied together 
With a loving reverence he took these letters, untied 
them, and began to look over them, one after another- 
The first three were from Mra. Elizabeth Fairbridge, 
aud were dated from Fairbridge, near Dranesville. 
But they contained no further directions how to reach 
her house, 

“Well, I suppose I must go to Drancsyille, an! 
then inquire the road to Fairbridge,” said Arthur 
himself. 

Then he mechanically took up 4 fourth letter, 
and looked at it with the e y and interest he 
felt in everything, great and small, that concerned 
Gladdys. 

But tho moment his eye fell upon the postinark be 
started. 

The letter was, in fact, that forged letter, purport 
ing to be from Dr. Thomas Hirotherton, and . 
ing to describe the death of Gladdys’ child, and which 
the poor girl had ever sinee preserved with « religiow 
carotulness. 

“Ab! thie will tell me of my dear wile? 
ohihi | * anid Arthur to himectf, as eagerly opeort 


it. 

Three thin old bank-notes dropped out , but Arte 
slightingly brushed them aside, as bis eyws 
the eontenta of the biter. 
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upon the three thin old bank-notes, and he carclessly 
picked them up, supposing them to be of small value ; 
but when he looked at them his countenance changed 
aid lighted up. 5 

Fach note was a five hundred pounds one. 

“Fifteen hundred pounds!” exclaimed Arthur 
Powis, in astonishment. 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, he added: 

“This must be the money my dear love supposed 
thatshe had lost, and of which the old ladies told me ! 
But how ever could it have got here?” 

He reflected a little longer, and then exclaimed: 

“Oh, I see! My poor love, doubtless, put it here 
herself for better security ; but did it in a fit of absence 
of mind, and afterwards, in the terrors of her position 
and the hurry of her flight, she forgot that she had 
changed its hiding-place. And even when the money 
was missed, and when they were all looking for it, 
they might have turned this letter over a dozen times 
without ever suspecting what it contained—these thin 
notes take up 60 little room in the folds ; and they cer- 
tainly never could have found it, unless she had 
chanced to recollect where she had put it.” 

With this solution of the mystery, which was 
probably the right solution, Arthur Powis put the 
three notes in his pocket-book, and replaced the letters, 
and locked the drawer, and ran down-stairs to tell the 
three old ladies of this picee of good fortune. 

“ Well, I never did!” exclaimed Miss Polly. “ Who- 
ever would have thought of looking inside of a littlé 
letter for 80 much money as all that comes to? I 
Jooked about for a roll of bank-notes as thick as your 
arm, Colonel Powis! and this little bit the fifteen 
hundred pounds as was lost! Why it don’t look to 
me to be more’n three ds !” 

Arthur Powie showed her the figures on each note 
and then replaced them in his pocket-book. 

And then he toek his great coat, that Miss Polly 
had hung upon the back of a chair before the fire to 
warm—put it on, drew on his gloves, took his hat, 
bade an affectionate good-bye to each of his hostesses, 
mounted his horse, and rode off in search of Gladdys, 

(To be continued.) 





Frencn Metuop or Renperixc A Horse Quiet 
WHILE BEING SHop.—The head of the animal being 
covered, so that he cannot perceive what is going on 
around him, and an assistant having a hold of the 
bridal, another person stands in front, and orders the 
horse to lift his left hind foot. In reply, the horse 
most probably begins to. kick violently. A smart blow 
is then admimistered by the person who has spoken 


being removed after the blows, being kept strongly 
pressed on the checks. A new order is given to lift 
the foot, and is again disobeyed, but less euergetically 
than at first. The blows on the cheeks are repeated 
for the second time. , At the third repetition, the ani- 
mal trembles all over; and,resistance being at an end, 
+e is shod as easily as the quietest horse. 
Tat Barockr or Jeva Savev.—When Blucher was 
meditating the destruction of the bridge of Jena by 
blowing it up with powder, one of the old generals of 
the empire proceeded to the Tuileries, saw the king, 
and mentioned what the Prussians intended doing. 
Louis, enraged, cried out, “* What Vandalism! I will 
place myself on the bridge and be blown up with it, 
rather than so fine a monument should be destroyed.” 
The king then sent the Duc de Guicho. to mention to 
the Duke of Wellington what had been communicated 
him, upon which our illustrious chief ordered his 
‘horse, and galloping off to the guards’ bivouacs in the 
Bois de Bologne, gave directions ‘to Sir P. Maitland to 
drive the Prussians off the bridge at the point of the 
bayonet, cofite que cotte. The guards, on approachin 
the bridge, found the Prussian engineers hardat wor 
undermining; but on discovering we were bent on 
mischief, and that our firelocks were loaded with ball 
cartridge—only five minutes being given them to re- 
move all their pickaxes and other implements —they 
quietly marched off, to the great mortification of the 
officer in command, and to the disgust of Marshal 
Blucher, who never forgave Wellington for thwarting 
his purpose.’ Celebrities of London and Paris.” By 
nw R. H. Gronow, 
Tue Acorar Bamor.—Thie new bridge, about to 

be constructed seross the Thames at Chelsea, from 
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Cadogan Pier to the Albert Road, on the opposite bank 
of the river, is designed on what te known as the 
rigid slow principle, in whieh the ehaine are eo 
a as to render the roadway practically rigid. 
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cylinders, of similar character to those generally 
adopted in bridges now being constructed over the 
Thames. These piers will be surmounted by cast-iron 
towers, of an ornamental character, and the super- 
structure of the bridge, consisting of the main and 
cross girders, chains, and vertical rods, &c., will be of 
wrought-iron. There will be a clear waterway or 
centre span of 453 ft. 6 in., and two side openings of 
152 ft. 8 in. each. The roadway will be 26 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and the two footways 6 ft. 9 in.each. The 
footways will not be divided from the road by the 


chains, as is the case in most bridges of this descrip- 
tion, but there will be a clear width of 40 ft. between 
the. parapet girders, with which the chains are con- 


nected. The engineers are Messrs. Ordish and Le 


Feuvre, and we understand the contract has been re- 
cently signed, so that the works will probably be 
commenced early in the ensuing spring. 








EPITHALAMIUM. 


Tlow beautiful the beam and rose 

‘Together went in summer's hour, 
Making a gentle glory in 

The joyous garden's perfumed bower ! 
One gives the very life of life, 

The other there responds in mirth, 
And from them both an ecstasy 

Leaps through the bosom of the earth. 


So have ye met in nuptidt rite, 
True to the sacred law of God, 
Whose image still diviner glows 
In marriage of the sky and sod, 
Long may you know the unicn here, 
And, at the last, in climes above, 
May human beam and human rose 
Still keep the sacred tryst of re i 
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THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


——__@—__—__ 
CHAPTER XXXL 
What is it? What has happened? 
Nothing! Let us begone. - 
Nothing? Do I not see that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks—look you not like a ghost? 
Schiller. 

“Tie Comanches? The Death Band? The Free 
Riders?” 

“No, none of them did it,” responded the man, half 
arising at Mar'’s excited inquiry. ‘I'll tell you just 
how it happened, beginning at the beginning. Last 
Monday evening, just about dusk, a gray friar, 
mounted on a mule, came to the hacienda, and asked 
to stay all night. Seeing it was an unpleasant and 
dark evening, and thinking no harm, I said yes.” 

“ What's the gray friar got todo with the robbery ?” 
cried Mar. “You haven’t told me yet what was 
stolen.” 

“In a moment, senor. I put the man into a room 
at the back of the dwelling, to sleep; but in the morn- 
ing he was gone. All the doors that you kept locked 
were found open after his departure.” 

“Found open?” gasped Mar. “ What else?” 

“He opened the desk of tulip-wood and removed 
its entire contents, whatever they were. I concluded 
they were jewels he took, because I found a stray 
pearl or two on the floor.” 

Mar sank back‘in his chair, fairly livid, and said in a 
hoarse whisper : 

“ How did he look? Like a common robber? ” 

“Oh, no, senor. He was thin and pale, and wild- 
like, with great black mournful eyes, and looked like a 
man that’s been shut up a lifetime on short allowance.” 

Mar gave a cry that seemed to come from the lowest 
depths of his soul, and after a moment's struggle with 
his emotions, he asked : 

“What became of him? Where did he go? ” 

“ He left early in the morning, without seeing me,” 
replicd Miguel, “but I heard of him at the hamlet, 

where he inquired of Senor Vicente all about you. He 
asked about your family history, and wished to know 


particularly if there was a woman or young girl.” 
“Go on!” Mar, in the wildest excitement, 
as Miguel 
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“‘Tdon't know, senor, but like enough he’s in Vera 
Cruz. Senor Vicente told him he would be sure to 
find you here!” 

The ashen hue of fear spread over Mar’s face at 
this reply, and he trembled like a reed in the blast, 
while he gave furtive glances over either'shoulder that 
showed him to be in a perfect panic of fear. 
“‘He—he’s my brother!” lie said, excitedly, after a 
moment’s endeavour to collect his thoughts. “He is 
insane, and has been in a lunatic asylum for many 
years. Like all insane people, he hates now those 
whom he loved best in his sanity.” 

“He looked strange,” said the butler, “with his 
long white beard, his thin white hair down to his 
shoulders, and his queer-looking eyes.” 

Mar arose from his seat and paced hurriedly to and 
fro, his eyes gleaming with a host of evil ions, 
his ashen-hued face quivering with fear, and starting 
atevery change in Miguel's position as if the sound 
were the stealthy approach of a decided enemy. 

“You've seen the man, Miguel,”*he soon said, 
breaking the silence that had become appalling to 
him. “You had better stay with me, and accompany 
me to the capital. You shall be my special attendant, 
to watch against my insane brother, and I will give 
you double wages. We must load some guns—carry 
pistols—be ready.” 

“T will stay, senor,” replied Miguel, his eyes 
brightening at his master’s offer. “Tomaso is as 
good a butler as I, and he takes my place in my 
absence, watching over the whole property like a 
faithful dog.” 

He arose, hat in hand, to withdraw, but started as 
he neared the window, exclaiming excitedly: 

“ Dios mio! what's that? ” 

. vr recoiled from the window with outstretched 
and. 

“What's what?” asked Mar, startled, almost 
breathless, 

“T thought I saw him,” answered Miguel—* the 

ey friar.” 

“Saw him?” 

“Yes, senor—yonder, on the stairs in the court! 
I surely saw him—face like a wolf, eyes like burning 
coals—looking in upon us!” 

Mar reeled, rather than walked, to the window 
opening on the court, and looked out—up, down, all 
around—but saw no signs of any intruder. 

“You were mistaken, Miguel,” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “ Your news—what you saw at the 
hacienda—has made you nervous. ‘There’s no one 
here.” ; 

“Tt seems so, senor; and yet I could have sworn 
that I saw him, the same grey friar that robbed—that 
is, your brother!” 

Count Viletto rang at this juncture, and Dolores 
admitted him. 

“We've had quite a fright, count,” said Mar, 
with a ghastly smile, as Viletto entered the parlour. 
“ An alarm of robbers. Let’s see if, there’s anything 
in it.” 

He produced a revolver from a drawer in the table, 
armed Miguel with a large knife, cautioned Viletto, 
who was already well armed, to be on his guard, 
seized the lamp, and led the way to the court, through 
the various apartments of the house, and even over 
the adjacent roofs. 

Nothing was seen of the supposed robber. 

“Tt must have been an error of your imagination, 
Miguel,” said Mar to the butler, on returning to the 
parlour, Count Viletto having retired to his room to 
dress. 

“Tt may; and yet I could have sworn that I saw 

im.” 

“Well, well! we must act on the assumption that 
you did see him, and take our precautions, You 
must keep watch to-night, for the lunatic may 
attempt to enter the house. Go and collect more 
weapons—there are plenty in the house—Dolores 
will show you where. See that every window and 
door is securely fastened. I will give you a hun- 
dved dollars in gold if you really detect the man!” 

After some further instructions, Miguel withdrew, 
and Mar was alone, 

His first act was to close his heavy inside blinds, 
and drop the curtains over the windows, thus shut- 
ting out all view either from the street or the court, 
an! then he tarned on the light of the chandelicr, 
setting aside the dim lamp, and filling the room with 
radiance. 

Py ne it he muttered, “ a must me 
Heltome The prisoner cen aul eben “ 
that he wae dead. = _ 

Ho wiped the cold sweat from bie brow, and glared 
around as lf be felt the gene of bis enemy upon 
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He thinke wot, for he chakes bis heed emp!etically 
ae (he idea occurs to him 

There le some owfal mw hanging over the 
affair which he le madly rue of penetrating. 

lle views to ble feet; bie lMmbe are stiff and achea 
little, but what of that? He makes a start, going 
slong baltingly at Gret, but as the exercise warme his 
bleed, and the ruby current rushes through the 
arterioe in @ leas sluggish manner, he courses along 
with the ewiftness of = deer, and awe — 

nting, gasping, aod ~~ Ay exertion, 
Sachel the quurtperd of Potral 

Seovell, the coachman, happens to be standing in 
the yard, curryeombing « horse, as the sound of foot- 
steps falls upon his cars, He leoks up, looks down, 
and looks up again. Cam that be Tom Harvey ?— 
that singular apparition in the blue woollen prison 
dress, torn in some and discoloured by the 
action of the salt water. Was he not reported dead, 
or did not people say that he had enlisted, or gone 
abroad, or disap in a manner strongly sugges- 
tive of diabolical ageney ? 

“Don't you know me, Scovell?” exclaimei the 
new comer. 

“Why, Tom, lad, can ft be you?” replied the 
coachman. “I never thought to have seen you again. 
‘They did say that you'd taken a ticket, and gone ex- 
press to kingdom come, Fvhave missed you—we've 
all missed you—Miss Wicherley said she'd lost a 
good and blarm me, lad, if I ain't main glad 
to see you again.” 

“Thank you—thank you!” said Tom, hurriedly, 
“] know your kind-heartedness of old, and I’ll try to 
make it upto you afterwards ; but just now I haveh't 
a minute to lose. It’s lifeand death tome. Will you 
tell me if the report about Molly's marriage—you 
know who I mean ——” 

“ Yes, yes. Molly Goodall down at the ferry.” 

“Ts she going to marry the steward of Baskerdale— 
Mr. Lister they call him?” . 

“So they do.say,” answered the coachman ; “and, 
moreover, if my méth’fy* serves mo. right, they're 
a-going to be married this very morning.” 

““Where—where? For the love of heaven, tell me 
where?” cried Tom, in an agonized voice. 

“Not so very far off, neither. It was Lily Dale as 
was a-tellin’ of me. You know Lily Dale as lives at 
Squire Wootton’s lodge. Well, she come up yester- 
ilay’s a fortnight—no, a week—and she says, ‘ We's 
a-going to have a weddin’ in these parts.’ ‘ A wed- 
ding!’ says I, surprised; ‘and who atween, my dear? 
—not you and me, eh?’ Atthis she laughs and says, 
* You've never ast me, with all your impertinence. I’m 
a-talking of Molly Goodall and Mr. Lister of Basker- 
dale. ‘They’re a-going to make a match of it at 
Flushing.’” 

“The smuggling village?” cried Tom, who was 
out of breath with impatience. 

“ Well, they do say as there’sa tidy bit of smug- 
gling done there at times; but I’m one of those men 
who listen to everything and say nothing, for the less 
said the sooner mended.” 

“Is-—is she——”" Tom touched his forehead signi- 
ficantly. 

“ That's a true bill, I’m afraid,” responded the coach- 
man. “It’s been the talk of the country-side, and I 
walked over to the Chequers the other night to have 
a pipe anda glass of ale—which it’s beautiful just 
now, aud in prime condition—and the fellows there 
was a@ saying that she’d got her head turned topsy- 
turvey all along of you; and if so be, it’s none to 
your credit, Tom, lad. I’m a plain spoken chap, 
myself, and I like to out with it when there’s anything 
on my mind, which it’s the best way in the end.” 

“]’m not to blame,” cried Tom. “I'll explain it all 
to you afterwards, but just now time’s too precious. 
Is the stable-clock right ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t say that itis. The man should by 
rights have come yesterday to set the clocks. I faney 
it’s twenty minutes out.” 

“Thank God for that. Flushing, you said, didn’t 

ou?” 

“ Yes, that’s the place.” 

“ Marriages begin at eleven, don’t they?” 

“*T don’t know, but I think the parsons either can’t 
or won’t marry after twelve.” 

“Then it’s half-past ten now. 
horse, Scovell.” 

“For why?” 

“To go to Flushing. I must stop this marriage.” 

“Miss Wicherley’s a-going out, and I'm getting the 
oags ready,” said Scovell, scratching his head. 

“< can't help that; lam sorry for it, but I must 


I must borrow a 


hind. . 
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earry-combing. It wase going called 
Lady Meebeth, — celebrated for her speed, Finsb- 
ing Was not more than five or siz miles from Petre! 
House, and the mare could easily do that distauce in 
half-an-hour. 

“ Shall I take her ladyship?" he exclaimed. “J 
bring her back safe and sound.” 

“ Nay, man, don't yo ask me. I mustna say yes 
norno. If I say yes, I'll be dis ing of my mis- 
tress; and if say no, why, yo'll think me no friend of 
yourn. I'll clap the muzzle on, and hold my tongue.” 

Tom Harvey recognized in this spevch tacit permis- 
sion to act as he eased. Lady Macbeth had a halter 
round her neck, but no gaddle. He untied the halter 
from the hook in the wall to which it was attached, 
and holding the cord in his hand, vaulted upon the 
mare’s back with an ease and grace which would 
have done credit to a professional rider used to the 
feats and tricks of the circus. 

He could neither, in the grandiloquent language of 
Some authors, put spurs to his horse, or incite his 
ee steed to greater exertion by repeated cuts with 

whip; but instead of driving his rowels in 
he kicked his heels against the mare's sides, and urged: 
her on by voice and gesture. 3 

Her hoofs clattered noisily over the uneven stonéé 
with which the yard was paved; when she gained the 
main road, she tore along with a which, if it did 
not outstrip the wind, left all other ‘travellers fat be~ 

The reason why Mr. Lister had selected 
Church as the sacred edifice in -whiéh he ‘ 
to be mnarriéd, was that it was quiet and out — 
way. "There was little chance of interruption, *# 
“He did not expect any to occur; 
béing a man of,the world, hé was never’ 
about anything! He knew that it was impossible for 
any one a with any certainty, about 
any givetPevent. 

“ftere are in real life so many slips between the cup 
and the lip that to be positive about tlie success of a 
cherished scheme, or a well-considered affair, is to 
plunge into a vortex of folly, and to expose oneself to 
mortification and disappointment. 

Churches in the wild fen sort of district in* which 
Molly Goodall’s lot was cast were few and far between, 
which was an additional reason for going to Flushing. 
If Mr. Linton had not gone there, he would, most 
likely, have had to go quite as far in another direction. 

Tom Harvey did not let the grass grow under his 
horse’s hoofs. He made the mare traverse the whole 
of the distance at speed, and he reached Flushing at 
about ten minutes after eleven. 

The church was a small, insignificant edifice, with 
no pretensions whatever to architectural beauty. It 
had been put together in a parsimonious manner, 
rather than regardless of expense. Its spire wasa 
dismal, tumble-down affair, like that at Pisa, and even 
the jackdaws were afraid to build their nests in it, be- 
causeit. rocked so tremendously in windy weather. 

In expectation of some calamity, the rector of the 
parish had insured his life heavily in various offices, 
so that his wife and family might draw pecuniary 
benefit from his premature decease, if such a melan- 
choly event should take place. 

The graves in the churchyard did not at first sight 
appear to be numerous, for the art of the stonemason 
and cutter was not in a flourishing condition at Flush- 
ing. Indeed, it was scarcely known there. The 
population was so scant that a death was almost as 
rare an occurrence as a birth. Little tumuli, or 
mounds marked the resting-places of the villagers, and 
also showed where the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
slept. 

The church was on the beach, and considerable 
interest attached to it on that account. Tradition 
said that once upon a time—that indefinite period, 
dear to story-tellers and the inventors of fairy tales— 
the sea was two miles distant from ome 5 but that 
it had been gradually and surely encroaching upon 
the land until the final catastrophe was achieved. 

The waves had washed away several feet of the 
churchyard; and bones of all descriptions were cast 
upon the shore for some distance around, causing 
great scandal and indignation, especially amongst the 
descendants of the rude forefathers aforesaid, who 
imagined that they were being harshly used; but who 
was to blame? and who was particularly in fault? 
It was mere than their limited comprehensions would 
permit them to state. 

There were certain of the Flushingers—such. as 
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A one-horse coach was stand 
the yard. ie & one 
In this antiquated vehiclo the wedding party ind 
evidently driven over to Flushing. 
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b with a terrible violence, and lie drew his breath w; 
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It was the crisis ¢ 
foam, whose sides ‘were heaving; whose nostrils 
dflated, and whose head bung down dejectedly, 
threw the halter to a boy, and in a few words bade hi 
Ptaind the animal until his return. 

n The lad sprang forward with alacrity: and sind 

e ro 

Tom did not wait to see the mare well bestowed 
He no’ horse-cloth to throw over hor smoking 
flanks, and his own affairs were so immensely importa 
that he scarcely cared whother Miss Wicherley’s bon 
caught coldornot. .. et 

The - ‘onken. door of the little, itl-shapai 
rustic church stood epen.s\ With hasty strides 
entered it Ho instinctively raised his hand to 
head, to remo ap, forgetting that he had 
the prison withott that article of wearing apparel. 

Asmall groupsurrounded thealtar, amongst which 
recognized at a glance the keeper of tho ferry. 
was no possibility of mistaking his burly frame, his hug 
shoulders, without the sligatest stoop in them, and li 
thick black hair. Next him stood his wife; next tob 
was -Mary Goodall, by whose side was Mr, Li 
decked out for the occasion. 

Before them stood the clergyman in his robes. 
prayer-book was open in his hand, and he was real 
the service in a monotonous voice. 

Tom Harvey hesitated on ‘the threshold of th 
church, and struck his breast with his kand, for 
emotion nearly choked him, and he wished to obt 
some relief. 

His feeling was transitory. It passed away, aad 
was himself again. His pallor was painful to look 
and the staring light in his eyes was unpleasaut 
even terrifying to behold. 

The clanking hg his 
clergyman to look up; 
in beneath the weight of his years, who lad yer 
duty of parish clerk, verger, and pew opener, p> 
youth upwards, hobbled towards Tom, and laying 
finger upon his lips, said: 

“ Hush!” . 

But Tom was not in the humour to be resto 
He pushed the antiquated pew-opener on one rene 
stalked up the aisle to the altar. He had always 
a religious man—fearing God, and having the e" 
respect for the forms and symbols of the Chureh. he 
he been otherwise, Miss Wicherley would never “ 
employed him in her service; but somehow det 
he could not bring himself to believe that he was 
church, or that he owed any deference to @ ae 
who was marrying a poor mad girl to s man or 
she had no affection. P 

He brushed past the meget of the ferry a 
wife, and catching hold of 

“Molly, darling, do you know me? 
my own. I’ve come back. again. ge my bol 
darling, although they told you so. 8 re aa 
Molly, darling, and ee to my voice; 
back again, never to leave you. 

The’ consternation this speech created was ini 
scribable. , p 

The keeper of the ferry drew back, wine) 
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corruption does ite work, the 
, in the = on 
victim of Eugene Aram’s anger. 
id not took at the of ferry; he did 
iook at his wife, neither did he look at Mr. Lister. 
were, with oneexception, estimable people in their 
y, and that one excoption was the steward of Bas- 
his rds upon the parson or the 
- ote bed A~¥ for ste but Molly. She 
the magnet which enchained his gaze, and he 
her reply to his passionate appeal with a 
deal of impatience. 


oy = still,” she said. “Oh! it is hard 


senses should thus play with me. I saw the 
{this morning on the sand of the sea-shore, and 
iteomes again. Oh! it is hard. 1 fear me that 
mind is not 60 strong, not eo vigorous as it used 
; and yet I cannot help it, I— loved him so.” 
Volly—Molly!” Tom cried. “Look at me— 
+h me—convince yourself that Iam no ghost.” 
he looked at him vacantly. 


io took her hand and pressed it against his face, 


ng that he might thereby convince her of the 
into which she had fallen. 
Harvey's dead!” she murmured. “ Icould almost 
ebim alive; but he is dead—dead—dead ! ” 
s repeated this mournful word with a melan- 
cadence that made the tears start to honest 
's eyes. 
Nor no.” he exclaimed, wildly, ‘I am net dead. 
alive, Molly, I am Tom Harvey. Tom, your 
er! Tom, whom you loved! Tom, whom you said 
would marry! Be sensible, Molly.” 

Goodall’s frame was convulsed. A shudder 
ok her from head to foot. She appeared to be 
Neto make up her mind. Her eyes were fixed on 

y; her facial muscles twitched convulsively. 
stamped on the ground with her foot, as if angry 
her ideas would not shape themselves into an 
ligible whole. 
he paroxysm lasted fully two minutes; then the 
r faded away from her cheeks, the fire diedaway 
her eyes, the face was quiet and lamblike again, 
she sinpered in a ehildish manner : 
Tloved him go!” 
his reaction neatly broke Tom Harvey's heart. 
groaned aloud; for his spirit was bruised, and he 
ed the power to make any further effort. 
. Lister, however, thought that the time had 
dat which he was duly qualified to speak. 
Sir,” he exclaimed, addressing the clergyman, “I 
thas much as you cau yourself that so unseemly 
no should have disturved the quiet of the house 
od. The man who has intruded himself at a time 
a bis presence was most undesirable, has not 
recognized by the lady to whose sympathies he 
appealed, and I call upon you, sir, in your minis- 
| capacity, to proceed with the ceremony, in the 
nee of any strong and valid objection.” 
he clergyman replied : 
Ishould prefer having the renewed consent of the 
t of the girl, and of the girl herself, before I do 
ou request me.” 
t. Lister's countenance fell, and all looked towards 
keeper of the ferry, 


need 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE TREASURE. 


Parent of golden dreams, romanee, 
4uecn of childish jo 
Who lead'st along in airy donor = 
ae Votive train of girls and boys,— 
* length in spells no longer bound, 
I break the fetters of my youth, 
. More I tread thy mystie round, 
ut leave thy realms for those of truth. 
Hours of Idleness. 
wml Was so extremely anxious to the 
re . sh raw he had read in the red letter manu- 
tial © would not wait until the sliades of 
aud he was so mercenary that he would ask 





| ne one's aestetamer, If there was e treasure, be would 
copry 1 himeelf, and shart @ lth no ome. 
¢ Thomas Wiehertey, o+ lord ef the meaner, eoahl, 
of cours, put ina claim for anything foand on bie 
oer, end the crews colleter would no doult 
ve something to may on the subject of treasure 
trove, 


Hindon wae a man of resources. 

He was known a+ an antiquary, and he really had 
6 taste and a faney for anything old and unquestionably 
of ancient origin, Ile had once studied the selene of 
namiematica, and made a collection of old coins, some 
of which were of great valus, and he would give con- 
sidorable sums for stone oofina, Roman implementa of 
husbandry, Saxon woapone of warfare, &c., though it 
was said that ho found a ready salo for such things 
amongst London virtuosi, and had once obtained 


three or four hundred pounds for a piece of tapestry, 
for which he had given about thirty at a sale at the 
docks. 


He shouldered a spade and a pickaxe, and told Sir 
Thomas that ho was going out for a morning stroll, 
as he had a mind to turn up the ground in a particular 
spot, in the bh of finding some stone coffins. 

“Go along, Hindon,” said Sir Thomas ; “ I hope you 
may find a pot of old coins, which will lay the founda- 
tion of your fortune.” 

“ That is already done. You have contributed to 
that agreeable fact, and if I were to come across a 
treasure——” 

“ Why, you have my permission to kcep it,” inter- 
rupted Sir Thomas, “for you will have deserved it. 
A man who takes trouble ought to have something 
for it. I know one thing, however ; and that is I would 
not give you sixpence for your chance.” 

* Do you mean to say that thore is no treasure—no 
gold, no silver buricd in the earth?” 

“JT will not say that; for in times of civil commo- 
tion, when the whole country was disturbed and there 
were no banks, I have very little doubt that people 
were in the habit of burying their money, just as the 
Hindoos and Mahometans do at the present day. How 
are you to tell where the different sums of money are 
concealed ? 

“That of course is chance—pure chance,” replied 
Hindon. “ Do I understand that I have your permis- 
sion to keep anything I can find ?” 

“Certainly you have, I haveenough and more than 
enough. I should be grasping, indeed, if I laid an 
embargo upon a tin case full of old coins.” 

Hindon was not altogether satisfied with this re- 
sponse; he was sure ef finding something, which, if his 
information was correct, would be of considerable 
value, and he induced Sir Thomas to give him the 
promise in writing, which the baronet did. 

Armed with this precious document, he set out for 
the ruins of the chapel, and repeated to himself the 
instructions which the red letter manuscript gave him. 

The chapel was not of great size; a portion of the 
walls remained, though they were shockingly di- 
lapidated. Ivy had grown over them, giving thom a 
picturesque appearance. 

When the steward reached the old chapel, which 
was surrounded and shut out from view by a number of 
old funereal-looking yew treos, he threw down his pick 
and his spade and walked to the oriel window, from the 
centre of which he took twelve paces. Having accom- 
plished this, he turned to the right and took six paces. 
Having made an indentation in the ground with his: 
heel, he picked up his shovel, and taking off his coat 
and turning up his shirt sleeves, began work. Where 
the earth was hard, he used his pickaxe; and after an 
hour’s labour, during which he had made a trench four 
feet by three, and five deep, he struck something hard. 

This on examination, turucd ovt to be acoffin, made 
of stone.. It was heavy, and cost him: prodigious 
labour toraise up. At length he did raise it, and con- 
trived to stand it on end. It was out of his power to 
lift it out of the trench. Below that was another 
coffin ; in each of them was a quantity of kones, which 
seemed from their position to have been placed there 
by design rather than to have crumbled into a dusty 
state by the gradual decay of a body. 

Hindon did not leave off for refreshment, though 
some time had elapsed; he was anxious to find 
the treasure, which he hoped would enable him to 
buy an estate in the county. If he could approach 
Miss Wicherly as a country gentleman, he thought’ he 
should have a greater cance of success than if he 
asked for her love while he was merely the confidential 
servant of her nephew. 

Nor was he wrong. 

His chance of gaining Miss Wicherley’s love was 
extremely problematical ; but lovers are both rash and 
sanguine. 

Seizing his pickaxe, Hindon, after a brief rest, once 
more attacked the soil, which was flinty and hard. 

Suddenly the pick struek against something with a 
violence that jarred all up both his arms, 

Taking tho spade, he cleared the earth away, and 
came to a slab of roughly hewed sandstone. 





That this was the slab menthomed in the manuseriya 
he had bithe duit, aad Le iatouwred with redoubled 
arheor 

He at length saceceded ia forcing it from ite rating 
ey aed with «© heroulen effort threw it upon the 

kof the pit he had heen digging. 

Then came the in how. 

He lighted a lantern he had brought with him, and 
saw, by ite ald, that he had opened a small hola, in 
which several canvas bags were lying one on the top 
of the other. 

For « moment he stood mute with rapture and 
ecatacy. 

He Mad found the treasure. 

When tho first feeling of joy wore off, he stooped 
down and grasped one of the bags, intending to throw 
it on the ground and examine it. 

As lhe touched the covering, it broke. The canvas 
had worn out, and was as rotten as so much tissue 

per. 

The gold poured out in a stream, and fell with a 
ringing sound upon the ground. 

He took some of the coins in his hand, and felt 
them, bit them, and otherwise tested them. 

Thoy were gold, good solid minted gold. 

The red letter manuscript did not lie, for he had 
found a veritable treasure. 

Having learnt caution and prudence by the rupture 
of the bag, he took hold of the others cautiously with 
both hands, supporting the weight on his palms, and 
deposited them one after the other on the floor of the 
old chapel. 

Hinden’s delight was intense; during the whole of 
his existence he had never experienced such delight. 
To find a treasure, as he had done, was to realize the 
dream of his youth; it was to substantiate the visions 
of his boyhood, which he had all along considered to 
be too bright and too brilliaut for credence. 

As he placed bag after bag, heavy and loaded with 
golden coins, upon the brink of the chasm, he smiled 
with a grand joy ; for he felt that he was making his 
fortune in a wonderful manner, and might snap his 
fingers at every one. 

The bags of gold were forty-two in number. He 
stood over them and counted them; and, as he 
counted them, he held his spade upraised, so as to 
brain any one who interrupted his agreeable and con- 
genial occupation. 

Having satisfied himself that his enumeration was 
correct, he jumped lightly into the grave and pro- 
ceeded to pick up the gold pieces which had fallen out 
of the first bag, which he had the misfortune to break. 
He threw the coins on the bank in a glittering heap. 
The task occupied some time; for there were exactly 
five hundred sovereigns, or what in the days in which 
they were coined were equivalent in the currency of 
the country to a sovereign or guinea. 

Consequently, if each bag contained the same quan- 
tity, he had found 42 bags of gold, which, multiplied 
by 500, gave the grand total of 21,000 coins. This 
prodigious sum, if he could only convey it away 
secretly, was all his own. Le fell back against tho 
freshly-disturbed earth, overcome by the violence of 
his emotions, and reflected on the singularity of his 
destiny, which raised him in one day from a subordi- 
nate position to one of prosperity and independence. 

This was Guy Hurston Wicherley’s hoard, and well 
worth finding it proved. 

Hindon drew a handkerchief from his pocket, and 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

Suddenly a weird laugh aroused his attention. 

He looked up, and saw a little, stumpy, half-grown 
follow sitting on his bags ef gold. 

“Ta! haf hey! hey! ho! ho!” laughed the un- 
gainly elf, as if pleased. at some important discovery 
which it had been his good fortune to make. 

He was a singular ercature, well known in that part 
of the country. ; 

He was ill-shapen, but his senses were acute 
enough, and Hindon feared him. 

His name was Sammy, and he had acquired the 
prefix of “ Slinking,” owing to a habit he had of 
slinking about and prying into other people’s affairs. 

No one ever heard him approach them. His 

tions were noiseless; and these upon whom he ob- 
truded hiuiself were only aware.of his presence when 
the fellow was upon them. 

“Ho! ho! Mr. Hindon!” exclaimed Slinking 
Sammy. “What beest aboot to do wi’ all that 
goold?” 

Hindon glared at him without making any reply ; 
but the restless. way in which he moved his hands 
showed that he was fully prepared to protect his pro- 
perty, newly acquired though it was, even if Slinking 
Sammy’s life had to be sacrificed in the endeavour. 

(To be continued.) 











Secrecy 1n Bustyess,—One cause of Rothschild's 
great advantage in his business transactions was the 





secrecy with which he shrouded them, and the tortuous 
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policy with which he misled these the most who 
watched him the keenest. If he possessed news cal- 
culated to make thefunds rise, he would commission the 
breker who acted on his behalf to sell half a million. 
The shoal of men who usually follow the movements 
of others sold with him. “The news soon 
through the monetary circle that Rothchild was “ bear- 
ing” the market, and the funds fell. Men looked 
doubtingly at one another; a general panic spread ; 
bad news was looked for; and these united agencies 
sunk the price two or three per cent. This was the 
result expected; and other brokers, not usually em- 
ployed by him, bought all that they could at the re- 
duced rates. By the time this was accomplished, the 
good news bad arrived; the pressure ceased; the 
funds rose instantly; and Mr. Rothschild reaped his 
reward. There were, however, periods when his 

igantic capital seemed likely to be scattered to the 
our quarters of the globe. He lost half a million in 
one operation; when the French entered Spain, in 
1823, he was also in the utmost jeopardy ; but, perhaps, 
the most perilous position in which he was placed was 
with the famous Polignac loan, although his vast in- 
telligence saved him, and placed the burden on the 
shoulders of others. With this, nevertheless, he suf- 
fered greatly, as the price fell thirty per cent. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢, €0 


CHAPTER LXXxX. 
A NIGHT OF ALARM. 
Grim reader! did you eversce a chost? 
No; but you have heard—I understand—be dumb; 
And don't regret the time you may have lost, 
For you have still that pleasure yet to come, 
Byron. 

On the same night that saw Gladdys again entrapped 
into the power of her dangerous enemy, the three 
ancient sisters of Ceres Cottage sat together at their 
old-fashioned fireside. 

Now that Gladdys, with her bright smile and cheor- 
ful voice and loving ways, had left the house, they felt 
that they were very lonely, and their hearth was very 
dreary. 

For one thing the fire would not burn well. Instead 
of blazing cheerily, as it ought to have done, it just 
smoked and smouldered in the most disheartening 
maunuer. 

And then the one “dip” candle that stood-upon the 
mantel-shelf to light the room, instead of burning 
brightly, from some defect in the tallow or the wick, 
sulkily consumed itself with a dim and lurid yellow 
flame. 

And worse than all, the night outside was gloomy 
to the last degree of gloom. Since the sun had set, 
the sky had darkened with the double darkness of 
night and clouds—heavy, inky, wind-clouds that 
moved athwart the sky, like avalanches of blackness. 
And the wind was up; not blowing at a brisk, hearty 
rate, like a healthy, inspiring gale; but rising and 
howling in long-drawn wails around the world like 
some wandering ghost seeking rest; and then dying 
dolefully away in silence like the same ghost sinking 
back in despair to its grave. 

The three old sisters drew their chairs closer to- 
gether around the dull fire, and put their slippered feet 
wpon the fender, and bent their spectacled eyes over 
their work, and knitted away at those eternal grey 
woollen stockings, the manufacture of which was 
always their evening occupation. 

“Ah, deary me, what a dismal night itis! And 
the wind do harry my nerves so, with its solemncolly 
coming and going,” said Miss Polly, drawing her 
needle and sighing. “There it isagain! It ralely 
do make me think of ehurchyards and shrouded 
ghosts !—Oh, lor! what was that!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, breaking off in her discourse, and seizing hold 
of Miss Milly, as a startling noise in the room fright- 
ened her. 

“It’s only the cat after a mouse in the cupboard, 
Miss Polly, ma'am. ‘Scat, you huzzy, you!” cried 
Harriet, who was busy reeling off yarn in an ob- 
secure corner, at a respectful distance from her mis- 
tresses. 

“Every noise do scare me so to-night,” said Miss 
Polly, apologetically. “But it is beeause I feel so 
low-sperritted now she’s gone. To think she had bean 
with us such a little while, and yet we should get so 
used to her winning ways as to miss her as much as 
we do! I wonder, that I really do, how we ever did do 
without ler “before she come, or how we will ever get 
along without her now. And what's the worse to bear, 
it seems to me I can’t help listening and watching for 
her every minute, and expecting to hear her step at 
the door, and see her come in with her pretty smiles, 
aud say, ‘Miss Polly!’ or something or other. And 





then I remember as she’s gone, and I can’t see her face 
nor hear her voice any more—never no more, may be 
—why, the silence just falls on my heart like clods 
upon a coffin. And then, again, the fire do act so con- 
trary, and eo do the candle. I know it’s because she's 
away! If she was here, she'd make the fire blaze 
and the candle burn bright; and then she would sit 
down and take hold of some fine needle work for us, 
sich as cap-frills and the like, as our old eyes couldn't 
see to do ; and she would sew at it and tell us some 
pretty story out of the books she had read; and, ah! 
she would make the wintor evening pass'as happy as 
the summer’s day. And we wouldn't mind the wind 
then.” 

“T wonder if she is out in it yet, or if she bas 
got to her journey’s end ?” murmured Miss Milly. 

“T hepe she has; I do hope she has, poor thing,” 
said Miss Jenny ; ‘and also that Mrs. —, Mrs. Fair— 
Fairfield—Fairfax, whatever it is——” 

“Fairbridge, ma’am,” put in Harriet from her 
corner: 

“Yes—Fairbricks! I hope Mrs. Fairbricks will be 
good to her and not forget to give ker some hot mulled 
cider when she goes to bed, to keep her from catching 
cold; for she is only a delicate peor thing! But I 
dare say the lady’ll never thiuk of it.” 

“You may take your Bible to that. Who ever 
heard of a proud lady troubling herself about a peor 
thing? She'll not doit. And the poor thing will get 
the dreadfullest cold as never was; and this time it will 
kill her; and her death will be on our consciences to the 
latest hour we live! and we will have to answer for 
it at the Judgment Day! And eh! what did we let 
her go for? what did we for ?—when here she might 
have been this identical night, a-brightening and a- 
cheering up of everything; and all would have been 
different. The fire wouldn't behave so ugly; and no 
more would the candle! Oh! what did we let her go 
for? What did we?” whimpered Miss Polly. 

“Why, we couldn't help of it, Polly. How could 
wo? She would go,” said Miss Jenny. 

“We could a-helped it! We could a-helped it!” 
said Miss Polly, excitedly, ‘We could a-helped it, if 
we had tried! She'd a stopped long of us, if we had 
begged her hard enough! But wedidn’t. Welet her 
go out in the wide world alone to get her living among 
strangers. And it was all along of eur mean, dirty, 
miserly stinginess, and selfishness, and heartlessness j 
There's where it was! We thought as we wasn’t able 
to feed her! Don't tell me nothing more abeut 
pirates on the high seas! We ain’t a bit better than 
they is! And it’s my belief if we had the power we'd 
be justas bad! yes, and a great deal worse! for I never 
heered tell of a pirate on the high seas yet as ever 
turned a poor, motherless gal eut of doors, ia the 
dead of winter time too.” 

“ Lor, Polly,” said Miss Jenny, “ how you do go onat 
us! We never turned ler out of doors and no more 
ain’t it the dead of winter time! ” 

“Tt’s all the same! What's the use of our reading 
in our Bible—if you have two coats, give to him that 
hath none—when we've got a reof over our own 
heads and Jet her go out in the wide world without a 
roof over her? ‘Tell me that! And all on account 
of the little bit she’d eat and drink, poor dear! ” 

“Lor, Polly!” said Miss Milly, ‘it wasn’t that! 
For though the times is so hard, she was welcome to 
her share of everything.” 

“Times is so hard!’” mocked Miss Polly. “ Well, 
and what if they is so hard? We ncedn’t a bought 
one bit more provisions on her account. We needn't 
a put a bit more tea in the teapot! But we could a 
put more water and drawed it longer! And same 
with the soup; we needn't a got a bit bigger piece of 
meat, only put more water in and boiled it up more! 
And same with everything else. We could a con- 
trived to a kept her comfortable, if we had wanted to. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way! But we didn’t 
want to; and that’s a fact.” 

“ Indeed, Polly,” said Miss Jenny, “I am as sorry 
she has gone as ever you can be. But I don’t think 
as anything in the world we could a said to her 
would a kept her here.” 

“We might a tried. We might a showed our good 
will by trying; but we wouldn't. We was too ‘fraid 
she'd agree!” said Miss Polly, with the nearest ap- 
proach to a sneer of which her kindly nature was 
capable. 

“But really and truly now, Polly,” said Miss Milly, 
“you know as how she was bent on going out and 
making money, not only to support herself, but to pay 
for keeping in of them advertisements for ber hus- 
band,” said Miss Milly. 

“And oh!” sighed Miss Jenny, “it were enough 
to break one’s heart to hear her speak so confident— 
now she was free to searcl—of finding him, who, 
everybody knows, must a been murdered more’n & 
year ago, and is now, at this identical time, a laying, 
as you may say, a mouldering away, uncoffined, ia a 
unblessed, lonely grave, where nobody’ll never find 
him no more:” 





ee 
“ Ah!” screamed Miss Polly, with aghine oe 


talking about mouldering and 
graves! This horrid wind do harry ny 
torment me so—a-moaning and a-sobbic, necveg 
house, for all the world like a dead anq2, 
creetur a trying to get back ogain, till 
lieve it is his unquiet sperrit a trying to almost 
tefi_us who killed him and where he a 
And here you are making matters wo, lr 
about murdered men and bloody gure, Wie 
enough to bring his ghost—what was that!” . 
“It's nothing at all, Miss Polly, byt the 
Tt houvo aa the wed bios gk Ai hg 
of the house as the w Ws it,” sai : 
her corner. Mh" said Tarrio, 

“ Lord bless us and save us alivo, if it didy't 
for all the world like skeleton fingers, as it mi 
his fingers a-seratching at tho windy'shewe 
it’s all Jenny’s fault, a-brivging of hin pom ~ a 
night as this!” P sich 

“My goodness, Polly, I dida’t say no harm, tq 
you — 80 —_ me 

ain’t scarey a bit—not a biti— 
what's that?” Tot, hy 

“It's only the trees rattling against 
Polly,” said Harrict. oon nee 

“ Lord vo us! it was just like the rattling 
dry bones, as it might be his bones, a-shaking 
us! But it’s all owing to her a-puttiug of him 
my head at sich a time.” t 

“Gracious me, Polly, I didn't say nothiag oy 
the-way, I'm sure! It's you that ain't yourselft 
night.” 

“I am mysolf. {f I’m not myself, I'd be ghd 
know whoTam. That's all! I never was more 
self than I am now—— Abi-h-h!” screamed 
Polly, grasping her sister Milly—“there! you 
heard that! Now, what was that?” 

“It's.mo, Miss Polly. I only yawned and fed 
@ gape like, to keep myself awake,” said Harriet, 

“*Yawned and fetched a gape like!’ Howl 
out in that unearthly manner in the dead hour off 
night! It seunded for all the world as if sowe 
had groaned a most horrid groan, as it might bebig 
unhappy sperrit, close to my ears! But it ali coms 
you,” said Miss Polly, turning and nodding herke 
at her offending sister, “a-talking about 
murdered men, uutil I can almost see gory ghosts 
stalking = 

“Ter, Polly, you're a-saying ef a great deal m 
horridder things than ever I imaginated to say!” ai 
Miss Jenny, with an injured air. 

“I just wish, for my part, you’d beth hold yo 
tongues, sisters. I ain't scaroy, but I can't abear 
talk, ‘specially in the dead hour ef night. It m 
one sort o’ ‘fraid to look over their shoulder. 
it’s downright dangerous, too. For I have heerd 
how, if you keep on thinking about and talking 
@ nrurdered corp’, you'll magnify” (Miss Milly pr 
ably meant magnetize) “its sporrit and draw it 
you till it stands bodily before you. And what woul 
you think to see him standing right there in 
reom !” 

“Oh, Milly! don’t, ploase! don’t say sich dreadi 
things! Let's all say our prayers and go to bed. 
getting very late—nizh upon eleven o'clock, | shoul 
think. And who over heerd tell-of our being up 
late as that! Come, Harrict—put away your reel al 
bring your prayer beoks,” said Miss Polly, a8 
rolled up her knitting ; and her sisters followed lu 
example. } 
Harriet lifted her reel into its corner, got downt 
four prayer books from the shelf, and was in = 
of bringing them to her mistross, when the 
circle was startled by a resounding rap at the door 

“ Rat-at-tat-tat-tat-tat!” it came, as if intended & 
rouse the sleeping. : 

“Who is it ?” gasped Miss Polly, in terror. | a 

“ Or what is it, if it ain’t nothing human- shi 
Miss Milly. 1 like wy 

“They do say as how sperrits rap now BN” 
other visitor,” whispered Miss Jenny in a0 explribg 


voice. 
“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat !” came the raps again. 4 
“I'm going to see who it is,” said the a 
fact Harriet, taking the poker, aud leaving 
ri Harriet, Harriet, ask who it is before yee 
tle door!” whispered Miss Polly, running alter 
give her this caution. wea " 
“Don’t you be feared. I dessayit’s on 7 ing al 
mistoek this house for some other or something, 
the woman, in a confident voice. ate 
“ Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat 1” came the impatient, 0% 
tory, raps again. J 
Will Gt Com in now, or will you =e 
open the door?” need Harriet, sarcastee's: 
ly down the ge. 
Sais Polly. evuttled back to the sitting -room 6 fi 
as she could go, and the three sisters wailed Ot, 
listening and watching to see what wo 
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a 
door open, and then a few words 
ute! oe peter oe then a low exclamation 


be eet moment the deor of the parlour was 
and Arthur Hoe gear 4 = and 

i t injuries and illness, and looking in- 
73 aan from the grave, entered the room 
and stood rrible shriek, the three 

With a simultaneous and te le shriek, the 

rs pack to one corner of tle chimney, and, 
om ther as if for mutual support, glared at 
the visitant with distended eyes, and open mouths, 
a tl aay ra-ra-raise “ft ‘with your talk,” 
stammered Miss Polly, in deadly terror. 

“t's ma-ma-magnified, and drawed to us by our 
thinking of it,” gasped Miss Milly. . 

“How gashly pa-pa-pale it looks, chattered Miss 
= to it, Milly. You know about 
i reeturs,” said the eldest sister. 

Cee aica',” eveddeted the second. 

Ma-make Harriet. She's spoke to it already, and 
ain't hurt,” shivered the third. ; : 

‘At another time, Arthur Powis would havo smiled 
at the absurd terrors of these old women ; but his life 
was too serious now; 60 he said, very gravely, as he 
advanced toward them : 

“] beg your pardon for having startled you.” 

But still clinging together as closely as they could, 
the three sisters stretched out their right hands, w'th 
their palms towards the intruder, to keep him off. 

4 Ha-Ha-Harriet don’t know the words,” said Miss 


olly. 
hat is the wo-wo-words to speak to a ghost 
with?” inquired Miss Milly. 

“Polly knows 'em,” said Miss Jenny. 

“Tl try—try—try,” stammered Miss Polly. ; 

Then composing her countenance to an expression 
of awful solemnity, she intoned the words of the 
adjuration : 

“In the name of the blessed angels, and of the 
holy saints, and of the sacred martyrs, if so be 
your soul is white, I conjure you to speak and answer 


“Tam afraid I have frightened you very seriously,” 
said Arthur Powis. 

“Nun — nun — nun — not much,” answered Miss 
Polly, with chattering jaws; “but in the name of 
them I said—What would you please to want? Help 
me to speak to it, sisters. It's dreadful to talk, all 
alone, with a ghost. And see how gaslily it looks. 
Oh, 1 wish it would disappear.” 

“In the name of them sainted ones, as she said— 
what do you please to want? Is it for the burying 
service to be read over you?” asked Miss Milly, com- 
ing to the rescue. 

“Oris it to have your bones dug up and laid in 
holy ground? ” inquired Miss Jenny, lending her aid. 

“Oris it te have your murderer brought to justice 
- hung upon a@ high gallows?” inqaired Miss 

olly. 


“If so, you must tell us who killed you, and where 
your body was hid, and where you want to be buried,” 
said Miss Milly. 

“And the saints give us strength to hear the 
gaslly story told by ghostly lips,” said Miss Jenny, 
solemnly, 

“Why, my dear friends,” replied Arthur, smiling 
to reassure them, ‘‘here is some great mistake. 
You take me for a ghost? Well, I don’t wonder 
much, considering that I have been supposed te be 
dead for twelve months, and that I must look rather 
ghostly now with my cadaverous countenance ; but I 
am your old friend Arthur Powis, or Colonel Pollard, 
a8 you preferred to call me, and no ghost, but real 
aa = a a hauds with me and feel for 

ursely e added, a i i 
nme nm Be d, approaching them and holding 
_ But with » simultaneous cry, the sisters fell back 
2 the corner, and extended their hands to keep him 


“This is too absurd. But I will wait and see 
visteomay of it,” said Arthur Powis. And he threw 
imself into a chair before the’ fire, took up the 
poker and stirred the fire into a blaze, and stretched 
out his feet to enjoy the warmth. 
,__ Milly,” said Miss Polly, doubtfully, “ did you ever 
— of the sperrit peking the fire 2” 
- re red I —_ they can tip over tables.” 
0 . ” 
wi rh dae many other things equally strange, 
ur made himself at home; and when he had 
tu rarmed his fect and handa, he got up and went 
pts ~ table, and poured out a tumbler of water and 


“Milly,” said the eldest si “ 
Lof a spent drinking water?” nv" 900 Bow 
Se in all my born days.” 
. on did I,” added Miss Jenny. 
Sisters peered over their spectacles at the 





object of their curiosity, and began to doubt whether 
he was a ghost after all. 

Arthur saw that, and leaning with one elbow on 
the table, he turned his head towards them and 
said: . 

“No; a spirit cannot drink water as I have done; 
or eat bread, as I shall do, if it isset before me; for I 
am very hungry, friends.” 

They looked at him doubtfally a little while longer, 
and then Miss Polly ventured to inquire : 

“Are you ralely and truly Colonel Pollard, and no 
mistake?” 

“Tam really and truly myself and no mistake!” 

“Tn the body ?” 

“ Tn the body.” 

“ And wa’n’t you never killed?” inquired Miss 
Milly. 

“Nor buried without a coffin in a lonesome 
grave?” questioned Miss Jenny. 

“No, indeed.” 

“Sisters,” said Miss Polly, hesitatingly, “I think 
we might venture to shake hands with him. What 
do you think? ” 

“T don’t know. He says he ain’t a ghost; but he 
do look wonderful like one, and that’s tie sacred truth. 
And then again, if he hasn’t been in his grave all this 
time, where has he been? That’s what I want to 
know,” insisted Miss Milly. 

“And then, if we was to go to shake lands with 
him, and our hands was to go right through his like 
so much air! Oh, my good gracious me, it would be 
the death of me!” said Miss Jenny. 

“Tell you what!” suggested Mixs Polly; “we'll 
make Harriet feel him—she’s not afeared! Harriet, 
you take hold of his arm and feel it, and see if it’s 
solid.” 

Arthur, with a smile, stretched out his arm to the 
woman, who, half-laughing, came and took it in her 
two hands, and squeezed it well. 

“Tt’s solid, Miss Polly—which I meant to say, solid 
bone. Not much flesh and blood here, the dear 
knows! But it’s no ghost, which I knowed it wasn’t 
at first; because I knowed Master Arthur the minute 
I seed him; and, besides, there was another persoi 
with him, who went away again in the same carriage 
he came in—which you know ghosts don’t travel in 
four-wheeled carriages! And I could a told you so 
at first, only I knowed it was no use,” said Harriet, 
dropping the arm she had been examining. 

“And so it is you to a dead certainty, Colonel 
Pollard, is it?” inquired Miss Polly, coming out of 
her corner. 

“It is I, toa living certainty, Miss Polly,” replied 
Arthur, smiling. 

“And was it the advertisement that fetched you 
back?” inquired Miss Milly, coming cautiously to- 
wards him. : 

“ What advertisement?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, what she putin, poor dear heart, for, you 
see, she never would allow as you was dead!” 

“You speak of my dear wife! And it is of her that 
I am dying to hear. When did you sce her last? 
Where is she? How is she? I heard that she was 
at Cader Idris with her guardian! Is it true?” 
eagerly inquired Arthur Powis, hurrying question 
upon question in a manner rather bewildering to the 
slow intellects of the old ladies. 

“Yes; no; I don’t know; stop a bit; let me 
think ; she went away from here this morning,” said 
Miss Polly. 

“This morning! Has she been with you ever 
since I left?” inquired Arthur, in astonishment. 

“Lord, no! she’s been with her guardeen, who be- 
guiled her away from us. But she came back some 
few days ago, and now she’s gone again.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Gone for a teacher to Mrs. Fairbrickses at Drains- 
ville, ’tother side of the river! But where have you 
been these twelve months and more, Colonel Pollard. 
That's what I want to know! And if her advertise- 
ment didn’t fetch you back to-night, what did, i 
should like to be informed ? ” 

“ My good friend, that is too long a story to enter 
upon to-night. Some time I will tell it to you, but 
notnow! Now I wish to hear about my dear wife. 
Hew did her guardian entice her from your protec- 
tion? And how did she escape from the thraldom 
and get back to you? And why has she gone out as 
@ governess?” 

“*My good friend,” said Miss Polly, pointedly, 
“* that is entirely toolong a story to enter upon to- 
night.’ It’s getting'well on to twelve o'clock. And 
just now you said you was hungry. And so we must 
get you something to eat and drink, and put off the 
stories until to-morrow! One thing, though, I'll tell 
you to stay your stomach—She’s well; and the place 
she’s gone to is just an easy day's ride from here. 
There now! let that do for to-night! And now, 
Harriet, you put the kettle on. We'll give you some 
chocolate, Colonel Pollard, instead of tea or coffee, 
which would keep you broad awake all night—Milly, 





my dear, you scrape down the chocolate—and Jenny 
set the table and put the cold chicken pie and the cold 
ham on it! You see we had them to-day for her,” 
said Miss Polly, rising to lend her aid. 

As soon as it was possible to prepare it, a good sup- 
per was placed upon the table; and Arthur sat down 
and did ample justice to it. 

When it was over, he bade his kind hostess good 
night, and followed his leader, Harriet, up to the room 
tliat had so lately been occupied by Gladdys. 

“ Her room,” murmured Arthur to himself. ‘“ Ah! 
if I had come one day sooner!” 

Although it was long after midnight before the 
three “ weird sisters” finally got rid of their alarming 
nocturnal visitor—so far at least as to get him off to 
his room—yet they themselves did not feel quite like 
retiring to bed; so they gathered closer around their 
dying fire. 

The truth is, that although the old ladies had seen 
their guest eat with appetite a full quarter of a large 
chicken pie, and drink with relish four or five cups of 
chocolate, and that they rather believed tiat such was 
not the habit of disembodied spirits, who were 
generally supposed neither to require food nor drink, 
yet, for all that, they could not at once get rid of the 
deep ghostly impression that had been made upon 
their imaginations, y 

‘‘ No wonder as we was scared nearly to death under 
sich strange circumstances,” said the elder sister. 

“Yes; we was a settin’ here alone in the dead 
o’ night with the wind a howlin’ and the trees a 
rattlin’ and the house a creakin’; and a talkin’ about 
ghosts, especially about his onquiet ghost, as we 
naturally thought must be a wanderin’;—when, lo 
and behold! in walks him as we had give up for 
murdered more’n a year ago! [ tell you, it was 
enough to scare anybody!” said the second sister. 

“ And did anybody in this world ever see a living 
man with such a livid face? He did look just as if 
he had broke out ofa vault,” added the third sister. 

“T sha’nt get over the scare for a month.” 

“No more shall I.” 

“Nor I.” 

“But to think of his coming the very day she 
went off, poor thing,” said Miss Polly. 

“Serves him right for not coming before,” said 
Miss Milly. 

“Oh, he'll be after her fast enough to-morrow 
morning,” added Miss Jenny, nodding her head know- 
ingly. 

“TI wonder where on yeth he’s been all this time?” 
pondered Miss Polly. 

“Ay! that’s it! where?” solemnly demanded Miss 
Milly, setting her spectacles up. 

“He has promised to tell us all about that to- 
morrow,” explained Miss Jenny. 

“Lor! won't he be mad, neither, when he hears 
how they treated her,” said Miss Polly. 

“ Ay! indeed! I wouldn't like to be in Mr. Stu— 
Stupor—Stewpan—Stupid’s place,” said Miss Milly. 

“No, indeed; for they do say as tieso milinary and 
navial officers don’t mind shootiug a villain down 
dead more’n I do killing of a spider,” said Miss 
Jenny. 

“ And serve him right, too, for wanting to marry 
another man's wife. Set him up with it, indeed! 
What's the world coming to, I wonder,” sniffed Miss 
Polly. 

“T say, young ladies,” said Harriet, who had now 
finished clearing away the table and making the room 
tidy—* it’s nigh upon one o'clock! Shall I fetch more 
wood and make the fire burn for you to watch all 
night, or shall: I kiver up the fire, aud let you go to 
bed 2” 

“Oh, Harriet, cover up the fire, of course; we will 
go to bed,” answered Miss Milly. 

“IT had no idea it was so late,” sighed Miss Jenny ; 
and fhe three sisters went up-stairs together, aud all 
slept in the same bed, for fear of ghosts. 


CHAPTER LXXXL 
THE NEXT MORNING'S NEWS. 
And with the morn he sought and found, 
In many a tale from those around, 
The proof of all he feared to know, 
Their fearful gilt: her bitter woe; 
All circumstance that may compel, 
Fall credence to the tale they tell 
And now his tartured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or hear. Byron. 
THE next morning everybody in that house over- 
slept themselves, 

t was after nine o’elock when Miss Polly awoke, and 
it was nearly ten before she quite collected her 
thoughts and remembered what had happened and 
who was her guest. Then she started up and shook 
her companions, crying out: 

“Milly! Jenny! wake up! My good gracious me 
alive, it must be all hours of the day! Itis ever so 
late! And Colonel Pollard on a visit here too; ant 
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how will he get his breakfast in time, and what will 
he think of us?” 

The other two sisters slowly waked up and crept 
out of bed, and tottered to their feet, and sleepily be- 
gan their plain morning toilets. 

Miss Polly did not waitfor them. She dressed her- 
self in a great hurry, and went, down-stairs, where 
she found fires already lighted in the sitting-room and 
in the kitchen, and Harriet busy over the preparation 
of the breakfast. 

“Lor, Harriet! how I did oversleep myself, to be 
sure. How long have you been up?” inquired her, 
mistress, almost apologetically. 

“ This two hour. I never oversleeps myself. Only 
young ladies as sees ghosts are privileged to do that,” 
replied the woman, grufily. 

“Well, I couldn’t help of it, Harriet. But as you 
was up so early, why upon earth didn’t you give 
Colonel Pollard his breakfast, and not keep him wait- 
ing all this while? You know very well how it is 
with men, both gentle and simple. They can’t one 
on ’em abide to’ wait a single minute for their meals. 
And when they has got to wait they growls to them- 
selves like bears with bruised heads. And even if 
they don’t swear they. always thinks it. You 
know they do. You know how it is with Brother 
Peter when he stops long of us, although heis @ priest. 
And even suppose Colonel Pollard is a rale gentle- 
man as wouldn’t say anything, or look anything, to 
hurt anybody's feelings, still he may think a great 
deal, and you ought to have given him his breakfast.” 

“ Well, if you'd let me get in a word edgeways,” 
igrumbled Harriet, ‘‘ I could tell you as how I couldn't 
give him his breakfast, for two or three good reasons. 
In the first place, you had the keys.” 

“Lor, had 1? Well, here they are,” said Miss 
Polly, fumbling in her pocket and producing them. 

“And so I couldn’t get at the coffee and sugar. 
And, in the second place, Colonel Pollard ain’t out of 
his bed yet, any more’n the rest of you.” 

“Lor! ain’t he? I’m so glad! I was afraid he 
was up and hungry. Well, we won't have him called 
until breakfast is almost ready,” said Miss Polly, 
eagerly, as she began to assist in preparing the morn- 
ing meal. 

The other sisters soon came down. 

And by the time the coffee, hot rolls, and beefsteak 
were ready to go on the table, Arthur Powis, without 
giving any one the trouble of calling him, quietly 
walked into the parlour. 

“ Well, I shall not appal you this fine morning, my 
good friends, I hope? You will not need to resort 
to any of the formulas of ecclesiastical exorcism, will 
you ? ” inquired Arthur, smilingly. 

“No,” said Miss Polly, who did not understand 
half of this address, and took the word “ appal” to 

mean apologize. “No; but you do look quite as 
gashly this morning as you did last night. You have 
been ill?” 

“Very ill,” replied Arthur. 

“ Harriet, bring in the breakfast directly,” ordered 
Miss Polly, who had a firm faith in “eating” being 
the grand panacea for all the ills that men, at least, 
are heir to. 

The morning meal was soon set smoking hot upon 
the table. And the sisters and their guest sat down 
to enjoy it. 

Arthur Powis hada great deal on his mind—a large 
amount of work planned to be done as soon as it 
should be possible for him to do it. He had to 
prove to the Lords of the Admiralty, with the aid of 
such witnesses and certificates as he could bring, that 
he was ihe long missing Lieutenant Arthur Powis, 
and that his long absence from duty was in no way 
his own fault. And then he must seek Gladdys; and, 
lastly, he must begin proceedings against Mrs. 
Llewellyn—not for her criminal practices against his 
own life, but for her abuse of the trust that had been 
given her in making her the guardian of Miss 
Llewellyn. 

All these things weighed heavily upon the mind of 
Arthur Powis as he sat down to the breakfast-table, 
and while he discussed the meal. 

If he had not heard from the old ladies that Gladdys, 
in the humble but respectable positien of a governess, 
was safely sheltered in a home of peace; if he had 
supposed that she. was at Cader Idris, exposed to the 
ruthless machinations of Mrs. Llewellyn—he would 
have made her immediate deliverance the first -busi- 
ness of his life. But as she was represented to be in 
a place of safety and repose, he deemed it his first duty 
to set himself right with the Admiralty. 

But even this duty could not be}done to-day. He 
would be obliged to wait until the next day, Monday, 
before he could write to the Admiralty. And such 
pen. the case, he might, perhaps, try to see Gladdys 
to-day. 

True, it was not exactly etiquette for a stranger to 
intrude himself wpon the Sabbath seclusion of a 
private family; but surely, in his case, the circum- 
6tances would justify the act, he thought. 


A man violently separated from his wife for more 
than a year, had a right to seek her when and where 
he could find her, he considered. 

And so he resolved to go to Dranesville to see 
Gladdys that very day. « 

“Now where are you off to?” demanded. his 
hostess, . 

“To a livery stable to get a horse.” 

“Now you stay where you are, Colonel Pollard! 
There ain't no livery-stable in a mile of this place; 
bet.if you will be quiet, I will send Harriet over to 
Brother Peter, and he'll lend you the loan of his white 
cob, as will carry you benutiful, which he will be de- 
lighted to do it, for her sake! And while Harriet is 
gone, you know, you can tell us the story of where 
you have been all this time, as we all thought you was 
dead.” Miss Polly uttered this last clause in so im- 
ploring a tone that Arthur Powis could not but com- 
ply with her request. 

As he seated himself, she went out and dispatched 
Harriet on her errand. And then she came back ; and 
with the help of her sisters, she hastily cleared up the 
breakfast table and swept up the hearth. 

And then she sat.down in the chimney corner, put 
up her spectacles over her cap, composed herself to 
listen to a good gossipping story, and said: 

“Now then, begin, Colonel Pollard.” 

Her sisters came and softly seated themselves on the 
opposite side of the chimney corner, and waited 
eagerly for the story. 

And Arthur Powis, occupying the seat of honour in 
the arm-chair immediately in front of the fire-place, 
cenmenens and related the history of the last year of 

is life. 

There had been a little struggle in his mind about 
it. In telling them the truth, he had been tempted not 
to tell them the whole truth. He had no desire to 
exhibit himself to these old ladies in the character of 
a crazy hod bearer. But when he looked in their simple, 
sincere, earnest faces, he felt that he could not with- 
hold from them any part of his tragic story. 

And, oh! with what attentive countenances, with 
what uplifted hands and eyes they listened to the 
narrative. 

They occasionally nodded, or otherwise telegraphed 
their impressions to each vther; but they did not, 
even by a word or an exclamation, interrupt him. 

He made his story just as short as possible. And 
when he had finished it, Miss Polly drew a deep 
breath, and exclaimed : 

“ And so it ralely was you, just as she first thought 
it was when she seen you in the church; though 
afterwards they almost proved to her as it could not 
a been you, but was a rale hod-bearer; who, besides 
all that, fell off the top of a honse and was killed on 
the spot! ” 

“Did they make my wife believe that ? ” 

“In course they did; and I think, from what she 
told me, as they must a believed it theirselves.” 

“She told you all that had happened to her while 
she Ny in the power of that infamous woman, did she 
not ? 

“In course she did—every word on it.” 

“Tell it to me; and especially tell me by what 
means she was forced or betrayed into consenting to 
that horrible marriage,” said Arthur Powis, eagerly. 

“Why, by them drugs, to be sure. They gave her 
stupefying drugs to take away her senses, so as they 
could do as they pleased with her, and so—— Oh! 
oh! oh! Colonel Pollard, what is the matter with 
you, sir?” Miss Polly suddenly broke off and ex- 
claimed, as Arthur Powis sprang up and began to pace 
the floor with wild strides, exclaiming : 

“ They shall pay the full penalty of their crimes! 
That man shall die! and that woman shall languish 
f prison for all the remaining years of her infamous 
ife!” 

“Well, so they shall, my dear; and be punished 
hereafter, too! only don’t go on so, that’s a dear. You 
do harry my nerves awful. And you see I ain’t as 
young as I used to be,” said Miss Polly, coaxingly, as 
if she had been speaking to a child. 

Arthur Powis returned to his seat. 

“Tell me, my good friend,” he said—“tell me, 
straight through, the whole story of Gladdys’ wrongs 
and sufferings from the time she missed me to this 

resent time.” 

. a I will, if you will listen quietly,” said Miss 
olly. 
But for Miss Polly to tell a story straight through 

was an utter impossibility, She had no faculty for 

narration ; no idea of time, place, and unity; and she 
jumbled up summer, winter, autumn, and spring— 

Forrest Lodge, London, Cader Idris, and Norfolk—in 

the most distracting manner. And at the least sign of 

impatience from Arthur Powis she became so per- 
plexed as to be utterly unintelligible. 

It was only by the most patient and careful cross- 
examination that Arthur Powis was enabled to arrive 
at anything like the truth of Gladdys’ story. 





“ You say, dear Miss Polly, that my poor Gladdys 


became the mother of ‘a little girl whi 
that house in London?” he asked, at ree sading in 
confused aa . Polat in her 

“No, no, I. didn’t. It was a Wax doll, ang 
used to sing to it; that was whens the 
with them drags.” he was Stupefiog 

4 ey aS ve 

“Now don’t, Colonel Pollard—don’t! thas’ 
It do heres my nerres lag that's & dea. J 

“Where was the born, then, Miss Polly 2” 

“ It wasn’t born nowhere, dear it Was ee dol] 

I ri cytpt yous ; . 

“But,” said Arthur, putting a strong constraint upo 
himself, and speaking very mildly, “ re 
my dear Gladdys hat a hid.” yee 

“Oh, yes! but pepe before that.” 

“Where was her child born, and un in 
cumstances ?” ar der what cn 

“Stop—let me see. It was in the country some- 
wheres; and the doctor ag waited on her took the 
child to put it out to nuss——” 

“ And the doctor’s name, what was that ?” 

“Waits bit! Tho doctor's name? It had some- 
thing to do with kinfolks, I know. Doctor Mother 
Brother—BrotherweH? No— it ended with a ‘ton’ 
Mother—Motherton—that was it! Dr. Motherton 
took the child to put to nuss; and thon they all wentto 
London to that house where she was shut up in the 
fourth story, and used to amuse herself by singing. 

“ And,” inquired Arthur, in breathless anxiety, “ the 
clrild—did I understand you to say that tho chili 
died ?” 

“Lor, no! How could it die when it was a wax 
doll? No; when she got over the drugs, she was so 
disgusted with her own foolishness, as she called it, 
and the dangers it had led her into, that she went 
and flung the doll away, which wasa sort of pity, too, 
seeing as the poor, onsensible immidge had been « 
kind of comfort to her.” 

“Oh, Miss Polly! Miss Polly! I am not asking 
after any wax doll! I am asking after my wiles 
own dear child, that you tell mo was born in the: 

somewhere.” 

“ But, goodness me, Colonel Pollard! I am talking 
of what happened in London! I can’t help it if you 
can’t understand! Ido suppose your head is weak, 
all along of being knocked about so much!” answered 
Miss Polly, a little impatiently, in her turn. 

“No, you cannot help it,” said Arthur Powis, gently 
and sadly. “You cannot help it! I must get the 
whole story from my dear, wronged love, as soon as | 
see her, which, please heaven, shall be before this 
day’s sun sets.” 

And, as the horse that had been sent for his use 
had been standing for abeut ten minutes before the 
door, Mr, Powis arose to prepare for his departure. 

“You will please to give me directions how to pro- 
ceed after arriving at Dranesville,” said Arthur. 

“ ] don’t know as we can; but you might find out 
by looking at the letters as Mrs. Fairbricks writ to 
her for her guidance! She left them all hero, in her 
bureau drawer, and here is the key,” said Miss Polly, 
taking a small key from a basket, and handing it w 
Arthur. . 

‘The young man took it with a smile of thanks, and 
immediately went up-stairs to his room, and went to 
the t and unlocked Gladdys’ drawer. 

There lay all her letters, neatly tied together. 
With a loving reverence he took these letters, untied 
them, and began to look over them, one after another. 
The first three were from Mrs. Elizabeth Fairbridge, 
and wero dated from Fairbridge, near Dranesville. 
But they contained no further directions how to reacls 
her house. ; r 7 Seite ial 

“Well, I suppose I must go rani 6, 
then inquire the road to Fairbridge,” said Arthur to 
himself. 

Then he mechanically took up a fourth letter, 
and looked at it with the curiosity and intorest he 
felt in everything, great and small, that conceraed 


Gladdys. 
But the moment his eye fell upon the postmark he 
purport- 


started. 

The letter was, in fact, that forged letter, 
ing to be from Dr. Thomas Brotherton, and pretend- 
ing to describe the death of Gladdys’ child, and which 
the poor girl had ever since preserved with a religious 
carefulness. P ue 

“Ah! this will tell me something of my dear = 
child! ” said Arthur to himself, as he eagerly ope 





it, 
Three thin old bank-notes dropped out ; but —_— 
slightingly brushed them aside, as his eyes devo 


the contents of the letter. 
“So her babe died! She, had that trial, init 

alone, poor darling! Heaven's will be done! 

from this time I hope, with heaven's favour, to cont 

fort her for all past trials, and siiold ber from ss 

future ones!” said ae he as he folded up 

laced it in his mm. y 
letter and p’ phen bieaget ial 





He was about to close the drawer, 
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i k-notes, and he carclessly 
he nee tn ee them to,be of small value ; 
“9 he looked at them his countenance changed 
lighted wp ve hundred pounds one. 

Bas ate ed pounds! *’ exclaimed Arthur 

-. in astonishment. 
R yen, alter a moment’s reflection, he added: 

«This must be the money my dear love supposed 

she had Jost, and of which the old ladies told me! 
But how ever could it have got here ? 
reflected a little longer, and then exclaimed : 
Oh Isec! My poor love, doubtless, put it here 
if for better security ; but did it in a fit of absence 
_ and afterwards, in the terrors of her position 
— hurry of her flight, she forgot that she had 
dag its hidmg-place. And even when the moncy 
was mised, and wher they were all looking for it, 
night have turned this letter over a dozen times 
os ever suspecting what it contained—these thin 
viotake up so little room in the folds ; and they cer- 
sialy never could have found: it, unless she had 
chanced to recollect where she had put it.” 

With this solution of the mystery, which was 

the right solution, Arthur Powis put the 
three notes in his pocket-book, and replaced the letters, 
and locked the drawer, and ran down-stairs to tell the 
three old ladies of this piece of good fortune. ts 

“Well, I never did !” exclaimed Miss Polly. Who- 
ere would have thought of looking inside of a little 
letter for 60 much money as all that comes to? I 
Jjooked about for a roll of bank-notes as thick as your 
am, Colonel Powis! and this little bit the fifteen 
hundred pounds as was lost! Why it don’t look to 
me to be more’n three pounds !” 

‘Arthur Powis showed her the figures on each note 
and then replaced them in his pocket-book. 

And then he took his great coat, that Miss Polly 
tad hung upon the back of a chair before the fire to 
svarm—put it on, drew on his gloves, took his hat, 
bade an affectionate good-bye to each of his hostesses, 
mounted his horse, and rode off in search of Gladdys, 

(To be continued.) 


Frexcu Metoop or RENDERING A Horse Quiet 
wae BeInG SHop.—The head of the animal being 
covered, so that he cannot perceive what is going on 
around him, and an assistant having a hold of the 
bridal, another person stands in front, and orders the 
horse to lift. his left hind foot, In reply, the horse 
most probably begins to kick violently. A smart blow 
isthen administered by the person who has spoken 
on his cheeks with each hand—the hands, instead of 
being removed after the blows, being kept strongly 
pressed on the checks. A new order is given to lift 
the foot, and is again disobeyed, but less energetically 
than at first. The blows on the cheeks are repeated 
for the second time. At the third repetition, the ani- 
mal trembles all over; and, resistance being at an end, 
he is shod as easily as the quietest horse. 

Tus Baipce or Jexa SaAveD.—When Blucher was 
neditating the destruction of the bridge of Jena by 
blowing it up with powder, one of the old generals of 
the empire ed to the Tuileries, saw the king, 
and mentioned what the Prussians intended doing. 
Louis, enraged, cried out, “* What Vandalism! I will 
place myself on the bridge and be blown up with it, 
rather than so fine a monument should be destroyed.” 
The king then sent the Duc de Guiche to mention to 
the Duke of Wellington what had been communicated 
him, upon which eur illustrious chief ordered. his 
horse, and galloping off to the guards’ bivouacs in the 
Bois de Bologne, gave directions ‘to Sir P. Maitland to 
drive the Prussians off the bridge at the point of the 
bayonet, eaiite gue cotite. The guards, on approaching 
the bridge, found the Prussian engineers hardat work 
undermining; but on discovering we were bent ou 
mischief, and that our firelocks were loaded with ball 
cartridge—only five minutes being given them to re- 
move all their pickaxes and other im plements—they 
quietly marched off, to the great mortification of the 
officer in command, and to the disgust of Marshal 
Blucher, who never forgave Wellington for thwarting 

purpose.—' Celebrities of London and Paris.” By 
Captain R. ‘H. Gronow. 
— Aizert Baincr.—This new bridge, about to 
{onetracted across the Thames at Chelsea, from 

" ogan Pier to the Albert Road, on the opposite bank 
of the river, is designed on what is known as the 
= suspension principle, in which the chains are so 

mee to render the roadway practically rigid. 

ander heavy ae = neg } a8. can | 
- is is scarcely appreciable, 
mg oaly that due°to the elasticity of the metal in 
sheoel hs and not in any way arising from a disturb- 
Ce of the curve of equilibrium taken by the catenary, 
wind case in the ordinary suspension principle, in 
curve a Platform, under a rolling load, assumes a 
catenay T assimilates itself to that of the altered 
Y. The.river: piers will consist of cast-iron 





cylinders, of similar character to those generally 
adopted in bridges now being constructed oyer the 
Thames. These piers will be surmounted by cast-iron 
towers; of an. ornamental character, and the super- 
structure of the bridge, consisting of the main and 
cross girders, chains, and vertical rods, &c., will be of 
wrought-iron. There will be a clear waterway or 
centre span of 453 ft. 6 in,, and two side openings of 
152 ft. 3 in. each. The roadway will be 26 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and the two footways 6 ft. 9 in. each. The 
feotways will not be divided from the road by the 
chains, as is the case in most bridges of this descrip- 
tion, but there will be a clear width of 40 ft. between 
the. parapet girders, with which the chains are con- 
nected. The engineers are Messrs. Ordish and Le 
Feuvre, and we understand the contract has been re- 
cently signed, so that the works will probably be 
commenced early in the ensuing spring. 








EPITHALAMIUSL 


How beautiful the beam and rose 

Together went in summer's hour, 
Making a gentle glory in 

The joyous garden's perfumed bower ! 
One gives the very life of life, 

The other there responds in mirth, 
And from them both an ecstasy 

Leaps through the bosom of the earth. 


So have ye met in nuptial rite, 
True to the sacred law of God, 
Whose image still diviner glows 
In marriage of the sky and sod. 
Long may you know the unicn here, 
And, at the last, in climes above, 
May human beam and human rose 
Still keep the sacred tryst of love! 


THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


——_—__@—_—_—__ 
CHAPTER XXXL 
What is it? What has happened? 
Nothing! Let us begone. 
Nothing? Do I not see that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks—look you not like a ghost? 
Schiller. 

“Tue Comanches? The Death Band? .The Free 
Riders?” 

‘No, none of them did it,” responded the man, half 
arising at) Mar’s excited inquiry. ‘I'll tell you just 
how it happened, beginning at the beginning. Last 
Monday evening, just about. dusk, a. gray friar, 
mounted on a mule, came to the hacienda, and. asked 
to stay all night. Seeing it was an unpleasant and 
dark evening, and thinking no harm, I said yes.” 

“ What's the gray friar got to do with the robbery ?” 
cried. Mar. ‘You hayen’t told me yet what was 
stolen.” 

“In a moment, senor. I put. the man into a room 
at the back of the dwelling, to sleep ;. but in the morn- 
ing he was gone. All the doors that you kept locked 
were found open after his departure.” 

“Found open?” gasped Mar. ‘‘ What else?” 

“He opened the desk of tulip-wood and removed 
its entire contents, whatever they were. I concluded 
they were jewels he took, because I found astray 
pearl or two on the floor.” tia 

Mar sank back‘in his chair, fairly livid, and said in a 
hoarse whisper : 

‘How did he look?. Like a common robber? ” 

“Qh, no, senor. He was thin aud pale, and wild- 
like, with great black mournful eyes, and looked like a 
man that’s been shut up a lifetime on short allowance.” 

Mar gave a cry that seemed to come from the lowest 
depths of his soul, and after a moment's struggle with 
his emotions, he asked: 

“What became of him? Where did he go?” 

“ He left early in the morning, without seeing me,” 
replied Miguel, ‘but I heard of him at the hamlet, 
where he inquired of Senor Vicente all about you. He 
asked about your family history, and wished to know 
particularly if there was a woman or young girl.” 

“Go on!” gasped Mar, in the wildest excitement, 
as Miguel paused. 

‘He wished to know where you got your money, 
who knew anything about your past life, and several 
such questions. He stayed, there to breakfast, act- 
ing like a perfect gentleman, Senor Vicente said ; and 
the family saw him, when he was alone, draw out 
from his bosom some necklaces of diamonds and 
pearls and kiss them, muttering that they belonged 
to his wife.” 

“They were mine!” cried Mar. “I gave them to 
my wife yeas ago. He'has.stolen them. I left them 
in the tulip-wood desk. ; Whereis this friar ? ” 

There was, a deep tone of fear in his voice as he 
asked this last question. 





“T don't know, senor, but like enough he’s in Vera 
Cruz. Senor Vicente told him he would be sure to 
find you here!” 

The ashen hue of fear spread over Mar’s face at 
this reply, and he trembled like a reed in thc blast, 
while he gave furtive glances over either shoulder that 
showed him to be in a perfect panic of fear. 

“ He—he’s my, brother!” he said, excitedly, after a 
moment's endeavour to collect his thoughts, ‘He is 
insane, and has been in a lunatic asylum for many 
years. Like all insane people, he hates now those 
whom he loved best in his sanity.” 

“He looked strange,” said the butler, “with his 
long white beard, his thin white hair down to his 
shoulders, and his queer-looking eyes.” 

Mar arose from his seat and paced hurriedly to and 
fro, his eyes gleaming with a host of evil passions, 
his ashen-hued face quivering with fear, and starting 
at every change in Miguel's position as if the sound 
were the stealthy approach of a decided enemy. 

“You've seen the man, Miguel,” he soon said, 
breaking the silence that had become appalling to 
him. “ You had better.stay with me, and accompany 
me to the capital. You shall be my special attendant, 
to watch against my insane brother, and I will give 
you double wages. We must load some guns—carry 
pistols—be ready.” 

“TI will stay, scnor,” replied Miguel, his eyes 
brightening at his master’s offer. ‘Tomaso is as 
good a butler as I, and he takes my place in my 
absence, watching over the whole property like a 
faithful dog.” 

He arose, hat in hand, to withdraw, but started as 
he neared the window, exclaiming excitedly: 

“ Dios mio! what's that?” 

‘g He recoiled from the window with outstretched 
and. 

“What's what?” asked Mar, startled, almost 
breathless. 

“TI thought I saw him,” answered Miguel—“ the 
grey friar.” 

“Saw him?” 

“ Yes, senor—yonder, on the stairs in the court! 
I surely saw him—face like a wolf, eyes like burning 
coals—looking in upon us!” 

Mar reeled, rather than walked, to the window 
opening on the court, and looked out—up, down, all 
around—but saw no signs of any intruder. 

“You were mistaken, “Miguel,” hoe said, ia a 
hoarse whisper. “ Your news—what you saw at the 
hacienda—has made you nervous... There’s uo one 
here.” 

“ Tt seems so, senor; and, yet I could have sworn 
that I saw him, the same grey friar that robved—that 
is, your brother |,” 

Count Viletto rang at, this juncture, and Dolores 
admitted him. 

“We've had. quite a fright,.count,” said. Mar, 
with a ghastly smile, as Viletto entered the parlour. 
“An alarm of robbers. Let's see if there’s anything 
in. it.’ . 

He produced a revolver from a drawer in the table, 
armed Miguel with a large knife, cautioned Viletto, 
who was already, well armed, to be on his guard, 
seized the lamp, and led ‘the way to the court, through 
the various apartments of the house, and even over 
the adjacent roofs, 

Notling was seen of the supposed robber. 

“It must have been an error of your imagination, 
Miguel,” said Mar to the butler, on returuing to the 
parlour, Count Viletto having retired to his room to 
dress. 


he It may; and yet I could have sworn that I saw 
im.” 

“Well, well! we must act on the assumption that 
you did see him, and take our precautions, You 
must keep watch to-night, for the lunatic may 
attempt to enter the louse. Go and collect more 
weapons—there are plenty in the house—Dolores 
will show you where. See that every window and 
door is securely fastened, I will give you a hun- 
dred dollars iu gold if you really detect the man!” 

After some further instructions, Miguel withdrew, 
and Mar was alone, 

His first act was to close his heavy inside blinds, 
and drop the curtains over the windows, thus shut- 
ting out all view either from the street or the court, 
and ‘then he turned on the light of tho chandelier, 
setting aside the dim lamp, and filling the room with 
radiance. 

“Free—free!” he muttered. ‘Maria must have 
lied to me. The prisoner escaped, and she pretended 
that he was dead.” 

He wiped the cold sweat from his brow, and glared 
around him as:if he felt the gaze of: his enemy upon 
hi 


™m. . 
“But the count must know nothing of this,” he 


added, ,“‘No one must know it. . I must be secret— 
wary—watclhiful! For, the present he’s gone, no 
doubt, and I must smooth my face and dregs against 
the archduke’s coming.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 
What? Have I paid 
A price so heavy to ascend this eminenca, 
And jut out high above the common herd 
Only to close the mighty part I play 
In life's great drama—tbus ? Wallenstein. 

Tus authorities of Vera Cruz had ordered before- 
hand that the houses and public buildings should be 
decorated with flags and curtains, and illuminated for 
three nights in succession, in honour of the great 
event of the times; but this order—for the first night, 
at least—proved nearly a dead letter. 

Only a few residences, and these belonging to inte- 
rested parties, like Senor Mar, cared enough about 
the archduke to obey the autliorities in this matter. 
The French and Spanish residents, of course, did all 
that was desired of them; but the great mass of the 
Veracruzanos ignored the order completely, so that 
whole streets and squares were left in utter darkness. 

The fireworks designed for the occasion ended in a 
similar manner; theyc onsisting ay of ordinary 
torpedoes and fire-crackers. The Novaro, however, 
and the various foreign ships-of-war in port, were 
kept in a blaze of light by the rockets fired from 
them. 

Crowds of small boys kept up a tremendous clatter 
with fire-crackers on the principal square and streets, 
until ten o’clock in the evening, and then, as is the 
custom in Vera Cruz, there was a general cessation 
of business and amusement; the Veracruzanos retired 
to their homes, and night took possession of the 
scene, in solitude and silence. 

In the roadstead, too, all became grim and silent, 
most of the lights dying out, and the sound of voices 
ceasing. 

As midnight approached, the archduke appeared on 
the upper deck of the Novaro, attended by a couple of 
aides, and entered a boat lying alongside, which had 
already been manned. The order was given to push 
off, the boat moved swiftly and almost noiselessly 
through the water, and the archduke soon landed on 
the mole. 

The prefect of the city and several of his men were 
there in waiting to receive him. 

“ Your majesty has tke address,” the prefect whis- 

red. “Your aide, I think, knows the way.” 

“Yes; take a dozen of your best men and follow me 
there. I think the money had better be taken to the 
cars, so as to be ready to go on with usin the morning. 
Did you not suggest this measure when we talked on 
the subject this evening ?” 

“I did, your majesty. As I mentioned, there is an 
earthwork near the dep6t, and a stout force is already 
there, ready to guard the treasure !” 

“Very good. Let the business be done quietly. I 
will expect you at Senor Mar’s house soon after my 
arrival !” 

He resumed his way towards Mar’s, attended by his 
aides, and was soon there. 

On touching the bell, the door was opened, and 
the visitors entered on a scene of brightness and 
beauty. 

The chandeliers were all light, glowing with steady 
flames, that were nearly equal to sunlight. 

Flowers and myrtles were festooned upon the 
walls, or formed into mottoes expressive of welcome, 
and the genial air was laden with subtle, spicy 
fragrance. 

Mar came out from the parlour, all his late fear and 
tremor gone, glowing with delight, and himself re- 
moved the archduke’s hat and eloak, while Miguel and 
another servant performed the like office for the re- 
mainder of the distinguished visitors. 

Maximilian then introduced his friends, and followed 
Mar’s guidance into the parlour, where were standing 
Ada and Count Viletto. 

Ada stood in the centre of the room, awaiting her 
guests with a serene self-possession that was wonder- 
ful in one so little used to society. ‘ 

Her dress, made in the French style, was a gold- 
coloured moiré, sweeping in Inxuriant folds to her tiny 
slippered feet, and contrasting superbly with her 
bright, dark beauty. 

Her short, dusky curls fell from beneath a bandeau 
of fire opals, whose changeable red hue, with golden 
inflections in their enamelled black settings, looked 
like imprisoned sparks of fire. 

The like rare and costly jewels clasped her slender 
wrists, encircled her dainty throat, and confined her 
waist. 

The struggle between her repugnance to the cha- 
racter of the archduke, and her desire to benefit her 
lover and her country by receiving him kindly brought 
a gentle glow to her softly-rounded cheeks, and a 
bright sparkle to her eyes that wonderfully enhanced 
her rare beauty. 

“My daugliter, your majesty!” said Mar, trembling 
with pride and joy, as he beheld the looks of admira- 
tion bent upon the fair girl from all his guests, not 
excepting the archduke. 

Maximilian took the band of his hostess, and 





murmured a pretty compliment that evidently came 
from his heart, and which exhilarated Mar to the 
wildest ambition for his own future. 

The remaining gentlemen were then introduced to 
Ada, and Mar said: 

“Your majesty is very kind to think so well of my 
daughter. I have no higher wish than to devote all 
her energies and my own to your majesty.” 

The archduke replied briefly, remarking that he 
should speak to his wife abont the maiden; and Mar 
then said, after the archduke had greeted Viletto: 

“To come to business, if it is your majesty’s plea- 
sure, here is the money,” and he indicated the canvas 
bags at one side of the apartment. “It was counted 
and sealed by my bankers, under my own eyes, and is, 
T doubt not, correct-—exactly half a million !” 

“Very well, my dear Senor Mar,” said Maximilian, 
with asmile. The prefect will soon come for it, with 
a suitable guard and conveyance. Hark! there he 
is ™ 

One of those heavy waggons pecniiar to the country 
was heard approaching the house at a slow pace, at- 
tended by a dozen soldiers. 

The prefect appeared the next moment, and the 
money was conveyed by the soldiers to the waggon, 
which had halted before the dwelling.. A few words 
passed between the archduke and the prefect relative 
to its security, and the latter withdrew, going in 
person to see the gold placed on the train that was 
already in readiness to convey the Imperial party to 
Cordova. 

“Of course; Senor Mar,” said Maximilian, “ you 
shall have a suitable acknowledgment for your loan 
at the earliest possible moment—some official docu- 
ment, I mean,” he added, smiling, “ to assure you and 
your heirs of its repayment. Before leaving, I vell 
confer upon you and Count Viletto the order of Gua- 
dalupe, as an earnest of my esteem for you both, and 
will take care to soon place you in positions near my 
person suited to your worth. 

Mar was rendered’ speechless ‘by these promises ; 
his face became almost inflamed with the effort to 
suppress his joy and elation, while Count Viletto, 
like one used to such favours, gracefully made his 
acknowledgments, advancing greatly in the esteem of 
his new sovereign by his quiet, yet courtly manner. 

“No one knows as well as mysélf, sire,” ho said, 
“how dear your majesty’s interests are to the heart of 
Senor Mar. His actions and mine—of so little ac- 
count as they are—must testify our devotion to your 
majesty’s cause !” 

By this time Mar had recovered his voice, and now 
thanked the archduke, promising, in the fulness of 
his gratitude, future loans, if they should be neces- 
sa 


ry: 
“And now, your majesty,” he ‘concluded, “ will 
h lel 


you not h m board by drinking with: 
me a glass of wine?” 

As he spoke, he flung wide open the folding-doors 
dividing the apartment from a rear parlour; and the 
eyes of the Imperial party rested upon a scene of 
beauty and luxury. 

The chandeliers were in full light, the walls were 
festooned with flowers and myrtles, but the prettiest 
feature of the room was the table. 

There were fish fresh from the sea, game from 
Orizaba, wild fowls, baskets of silver filagree filled 
with golden oranges, luscious chirimoyas, granadas— 
fruit of the gorgeous passion-vine—crimson bananas, 
peaches, and apricots, with the down unrubbed on 
their pink cheeks, bunches of purple and white bloom- 
ing grapes, nestling in their green leaves, jellies of 
guava, figs, &c., and, poetizing all, alabaster vases, of 
antique design, filled with heavy-scented blossoms of 
gorgeous richness of colouring. 

aximilian gave his arm to his lovely hostess, and 
led her to the head of the table, while Mar and Viletto 
led the remainder of their guests. 

Ada did the honours of her luxurious table with a 
scarcely less trembling hand than did Mar; but they 
were influenced by different emotions. 

There was a brief clinking of crystal and Bohemian 
glass, a clatter of silver, a passage of wit and senti- 
ment, a few toasts, and a great deal of enjoyment on 
all sides, to judge from the archduke’s smiling coun- 
tenance, Mar’s red face, Viletto’s gleaming eyes, and 
the general look of good-nature ; and finally the arch- 
duke arose, saying : 

“We have made a long visit, Senor Mar, and must 
return to'the Novara. I hope that this social meeting 
is but the first of very many we shall have together. 
We shall have pleasure in gathering such faithful 
friends as you and Count Viletto around us when we 
are settled at the capital.” 

Mar bowed, and led his guests back to the parlour, 
at the same time that the hall-door opened and a 
muffled figuré entered. 

Mar was struck with sudden terror; and, indeed, the 
whole party was astonished. 

“Who are you?” demanded Mar, as the intruder 


placed his back against the door. 








Ths stranger needed 


“ Captain Valdot™ cried Mar and Visits _ 
4 


breath. 

Ci ae tue snare 
"ra shsl ea puniterscawersacer 
cool as over, hie dark epee keine eames 
te on aan friends are gone! Senden 


_— 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
Think'st thou that, fool-like, I 
And act the seck-dnegnentuges ae > m 
Schiller, 
Tue words of Hernan came upon the 

his companions: like the oresh of a a9 
huddled together, grasping their Weapons, and stated 
at the intruder, eager to attack him, yet restrained by 


ear. 

His self-confidence, his haughty scorn, the 
majesty of his daring, all suggested to them a 
terrible powers and resources were subject to his will 
and they remained motionless and silent, awaiting 
breathlessly his further proceedings. 

“Let's have no violence, gentlemen,” 
in the same calm tone with which ho had bejon 
spoken, “A hundred of my followers are near ys 
As you value your own lives, make no attempts w 
mine. J am emperor here for the present. Give me 
your weapons.” 

The silence that followed was profound, the count 
glaring at his enemy, the aides signifying to Maxi- 
mnilian that they were ready to dio for him, Mar being 
speechless in his consternation, and the archduke him- 
self casting his eyes helplessly around, in the will 
cer the prefect or somebody else would come tp 
his aid. 

“On the instant, gentleman,” added Hernan, “dis- 
arm, all of you, or I will disarm you!” 

His piercing eyes, the. sternness of his voice, the 
very rigidness of his figare, gave his words a power 
that was irresistible. 

“We're trapped ! ” cried Mar. 

“Surrounded by guerillas! ” exclaimed Viletto, 

“ But we'll have no bloodshed,” declared Maximi- 
lian. “If the prefect, our guards, all our resources,” 
he added, with much bitterness, “ cannot save us from 
such a humiliation as this, the sooner we are prisones 
the better.” 

He gave up his, sword and pistol, and his com- 
panions followed his example. 

“ A mere precaution against sudden gusts of feel- 
ing,” remarked Hernnn, as he placed the weapons ip 
the hatl. “ The count, for instance, is too nervous to 
be entrusted with them.” 

The scar on Viletto’s cheek seemed to burn as he 
recalled his treatment of the Marquis de Valde, an 
the outrages of which he had been guilty towart 
Hernan. 

Ada had regarded her lover intently, with eyes fall 
of love and admiration, blended with surprise, and ste 
now seated herself, relieved by tho turn affairs hal 
taken. 

“ And so you are Captain de Valde, and have w 
in your power?” exclaimed Maximilian, controlling 
his emotions. May I inquire what use you intend» 
make of this advantage?” 

“Certainly,” answered Hernan. “I shall male 
several uses of this power. First, I shall keep you here 
in utter helplessness, while my men are securing @ 
money and removing it to a place of safety ! 

“The money ?” gasped Maximilian. 

Yes, the half million !” il ; 

Mar uttered a cry of despair, half arising from bis 
seat, and exclaimed : i 

“The half million? Do you mean the hi 
million the prefect has just taken away from tis 
aa 2” "said 

ernan bow ; 

“Oh, horror!” groaned Mar; “robbed! thwariei! 
How did you learn that the money was here? + 

“ Easy enough,” answered Hernan. “I have ; a 
in the city, off and on, for the past week. I hiv" 
conversed with your friends about this Ioan, pat ; 
have even heard you and Count Viletio talking 4 


it!” au 
Ruined! | You will sccomplish tit 


“ Ruined! 
_ “ : », quictly. 
“Calm yourself, Senor Mar,” said Hernan, que 
e toes — that you are holding intercour® 
with the enemies of your country; that you sf am 
ministering to their pecuniary necessities; in = 
that you are a traitor to the republic. Un Se 
circumstances, the half million becomes my +” — 
prize, if I.can secure it. Moreover,” and his 
pierced the guilty soul before him, “ the 
yours to lend. it belongs to anotlhir © 
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a, 
appalled tliat’ came, over Mar’s face at 
— to ong words, was indescribable. He 
inening to his went, glaring like « wild wolf at the 
sa ‘ 
int Have patience, Senor Mar,” added Hernan. “ You 
ive your dues !” 
receive Ymnent’s silence, during which the 
closely the noble countenance and 
ptain de Valde, and marked particularly 
tint he was dressed in bis brilliant uniferm as a 
i ican army. : 
qpiee ee eal de Valde?” he asked, with 
perceptible bitterness. “The city is full of French 
soldiers and closely guarded ; aheavy price is set upon 
our head; and yet you are here undisguised— 
po dressed in & manner to attract attention. 


May I ask how you can come and go without melesta- 
‘ ” 


tion? = 
“Certainly,”answered Hernan, courteously. “The 
Pra ners enough. I stain my face and hands 
to the Indian hue, dress in tattered trousers and a 
blanket, and sling half e dozen baskets on my back, 
and easily enowgh gaim entrance to the city, as an 
Indian, My friends adopt the same or other disguises. 
Once within the city gates,” he added, “I have friends 
wd retreats beyond number. Many of the very 
nen who welcome you with apparent warmth are 
Joarists, and my personal friends, who are ‘serving 
their country as effectually by pretending friendship 
for you a if they led'a regiment against you!” af] 
While thus speaking, Hernan had produced writing 
materials and a papér from his pocket, which he now 
quietly placed upon a little French table before Maxi- 


ow is this? ” asked the archduke, taking up the 
document and glancing over its contents. “ Release 
the Marquis de Valde! Full pardon! Return home! 
Not to be molested !” 

“That is an order, as you perceive, for the release 
of my father,” said Hernan, quietly. “You have 
dated the principal points included in it. You will 
see that his immediate release is commanded ; that he 
is to have safe conduct to his home near Zacatecas; 


your civil aud military forces!” 

“But what return do you make?” asked the 
archduke, in a tone of mingled surprise and bitterness. 

“None. His release will be but an act of justice. 
My father was made a prisoner through the machina- 
tions of Count Viletto, and because he was rich—not 
because he remained true to his country!” 

“How so?” asked Maximilian, glaucing from our 
hero to Viletto. ‘* Will you explain?” 

“I will,” said Hernan, his face kindling. “Count 
Viletto seized my father in the dead of night, and, 
with a companion, searched the house in the hope of 
finding money. Not succeeding, they carried him off 
toa retreat in the hills near Zacatecas, shut him up in 
# damp and slimy dungeon, fed him en bread and 
water, and kept him confined by a chain, in order to 
make him disclose the hiding-place of his wealth. 
Finding at Jength that his prisoner, whose precious 
health was infirm, was likely to die upon his hands 
without giving up his money, Viletto resolved to de- 
liver kim up to General Donai, and thereby obtain 
some credit with tlie invaders. You see, therefore, 
that it was from no feeling of loyalty to you or your 
confederates, archduke, that Viletto yielded up my 
father a prisoner, since he repeatedly offered him his 
liberty for his fortune.” 

_ Viletto had listened to this stat t with increas- 
ing excitement, and he now started forward, exclaim- 
ing fiercely : 

“Tis false! Will your majesty listen to such lies 
48 these from the lips of an outlaw like Captain de 
Valde?” ' 

The archduke regarded Viletto a moment, is if a 
perception of the true character of his partizan ‘was 
beginning to enter his mind, and replied gravely: 

‘ ee rae Count Viletto, it will do us no harm 
: ides, you forge’ 
tert atti ve te rget that we are not at 
Wh ae prove his statements!” said Viletto, 
aves (nddenly advanced from the background, her 
dashing ao ahe sag, spirit, and her glorious eyes 
Ail that Captain de Valde has stated is true. The 
$ told me the particulars himself the night that 
wit ory removed him from his dungeon to the 
the Mer gg ¢ General Donai, delivering him up to 
We eld « long nt? PY his side in the mountains, and 
“And Sng conversation together.” 

mothe captain de Valde of this?” shouted 
grasping her y of rage, moving forward and 
.¢ herarm. “It isas I suspected. You have 
— a of meeting him—have betrayed us!” 

* a ‘in; U ; 
emotions, as she abso ofthie, " in ne BR 


yeu heartless traitress ™ roared Mar, 








shaking his clenched hand at the maiden. “If you 
have dared——” 

“+ Peace, both of you !” interrupted Hernan. “ This 
lady is under my protection, Senor Mar, aud will 
never again be under yours. I have met ‘her often 
during the last few months, and she has told me of 
your schemes and absurdities. 

Mar and Viletto glanced at the young couple, with 
a rage too deep for words. 

“From all this,” said Hernan, again turning to the 
archduke, “ you see that my father was the victim of 
Count: Viletto’s. machinations and villanies. You 
also see that his opposition to the French had nothing 
to do with his capture or delivery to General Donai. 
I therefore demand his release, under the terms 
stated in the document you hold in your hand!” 

The: manner of the. young patriot was stern and 
decided. 

“ You demand his reléase,'eh ?” said the archduke, 
somewhat nettled. “ What if I refuse ?” 

“The consequences in that case will be very disas- 
trous to you.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why,” responded Hernan, quietly, “I shall in- 
stantly take you into custody and bear you away toa 
secure place, and it will go abroad'to the world that 
the new emperor of Mexico was taken prisoner the 
very first time he set foot in his dominions !” 

These quiet words startled the archduke. He rea- 
lized their terrible meaning. He moved uneasily, 
turned over the paper, re-read it, and finally said : 

“T will sign it. Since private malice was the 
cause of his falling into our hands, he is not justly our 
prisoner.” 

He took the pen, and affixed his signature to the 
document. 

“One thing more,” said Hernan. “ You have signed 
the order for his release ; now swear that it shall hold 
good, that you will not retract it on the ground that 
you were forced to sign it.” 

Maximilian repeated the oath Hernan dictated. 

“Thanks!” then said Hernan, folding the paper. 
“T will send a messenger to release my father by the 
steamer going to-morrow. And this reminds me that 
in the course of the next few weeks, while moving 
about the country, to settle upour family affairs, I 
shall myself need a safe-conduct. Here it is, all ready 
for your signature !” 

He produced another paper from his pocket, hand- 
ing it to the archduke. 

Maximilian read it with astonishment. 

“Why,” he said, with a bitter smile, “ you cover 
the whole subject. You do not mean to leave any 
loop-bole for backing out.” 

“T do not! ” was Hernan’s reply. 

The archduke hesitated, glanced at his two aides as 
if for counsel, then looked at Mar and Vilctto a mo- 
ment, finally saying : 

“You know how to use your power, Captain de 
Vaide. No course remains for me but to sign this 
safe-conduct.” @ 

He took up the pen, wrote his signature, and then 
leaned back in his chair, a troubled, thoughtful look 
overshadowing his whole face. 

“ Again I thank you!” said Hernan, pocketing the 
second paper with the first. These witnesses will 
attest the kindness you have shown me, should any 
one attempt to dispute it!” 

He indicated Ada, the two aides, and also the 
duenna, who at this juncture stole timidly into the 
apartment, and then continued : 

“ And now that the half million isin a fair way to 
return to its rightful owner, and that my father’s re- 
lease is assured, and that my own safety is guaran- 
teed, let mo return your favours, archdule, by expos- 
ing the two villains who have taken yeu into their 
keeping—this Senor Mar and Count Viletto. For- 
tunately for you, [ am in a condition to expose them 
fully. For several days justice has been on their 
track—steps have been taken—arrangements made— 
and they are now to receive the punisliment due to 
stch felons! ” chia 

Mar and Viletto glanced furtively at each other, 
and then, as if impelled by the same impulse, at- 
tempted to fly, but Hernan intercepted them and said, 
with a stern and menacing emphasis: 

“ Back to your seats, both of you; and do not move 
till I give you permission! ” 

(To be, continyed.) 


Tue ADVENTURES oF AN OLD Arm-Cuatr.—A 
Paris journal publishes the following strange history 
of an old Gothic arm-chair, which was sold a few days 
since at the public auction-rooms in the Rue Drouot. 
The article in question, at first richly ornamented, 
was presented by the maker to Maria Theresa, and 
figured in her boudoir. After the death of the 
Ewpress of Austria, it was sent, in conformity with 
ler desire, to Queen Marie Antoinette of France, and 
was subsequently used by Louis XVI. during his 





imprisonment in the Temple. After the king’s tragica 
death, Cléry, his valet-de-chambre, became its ewnerl 
and took it to England, where it ively | 

the property of the Prince Regent and afterwards of 
the Duke of Cumberland. The latter took it with him 
to Berlin, and there sent it to an. upholsterer for 
repair. The workman to whom it was entrusted found 
in the stuffing of the seat a diamond pin, the portrait 
of a boy, and several sheets of very closely written 
manuscript. The man sold the pin, and gave the 
portrait aud papers to a watclimaker of his acquaint- 
ance. Some years later the watchmaker, whose name 
was Naundorff, endeavoured to pass himself off as 
Louis XVII., and produced the papers and portrait in 
support of his pretensions. After making some noise 
in France, and then in Belgium, where be lost his 
son, who called himself the Duke of Normandy, he 
went to Java in 1853, and died there. The workman 
who found the portrait and documents kept his secret 
till just before his death, when he revealed the whole 
to his family. One of his relatives, having ascertained 
that the chair was still at Berlin, purchased it, and 
sold it to a French traveller, who carried it to Paris, 
where it ultimately came into possession of an old 
woman, the inmate of an asylum for the aged, lately 
deceased. It has now been sold by auction with the 
rest of her effects. 





THE CHINAMAN'S TRICK. 


My ma-foo now made himself very busy. Up to 
this time he had done little but entertain me with 
cock-and-bull stories about his late master, and his 
reasons for leaving his service, at every favourable 
opportunity appealing to me for my opinion, as to 
whether he was a “good man.” I always answered 
in the negative, but he solaced himself with the reflec- 
tion that 1 would find him out, and do him justice 
when we got to Chan-kia-kow. Now that we were 
about starting, we thought of many little things we 
wanted for our comfort on the journey, and who so 
eligible to make the purchases as “ ma-foo.” His 
eagle eye discerned in this a fine scope for his energies, 
for nothing tickles a Chinaman so much as to have 
money passing through his hands. ‘‘Ma-foo” set to 
work manfully, and was proceeding very satisfactorily 
to all parties, bringing the articles we wanted, and 
rendering an account of the prices paid, until he 
brought me a coarse cotten bag, which he put in at 
two dollars. “No,” I said, “I won't have it at that 
price. Take it back to the shop.” 

By-and-by, he reappeared with the bag, and offered 
it for a dollar and a-half. I refused it; and sent him 
back to the shop. After a while he returned to the 
charge with the wretched bag: told me he could not 
take it back, but reduced his demand to one dollar. 
I asked him how he could sell it for one dollar, seeing 
he had paid two for it. “ Maskee—you take it.” 1 
saw he was “stuck” with it, and that if he failed to 
realize, he would be under the necessity of stealing 
sometliing from me to make up for his loss. I there- 
fore accepted it—not without making him confess that 
he had paid only one dollar for the bag. It was now 
my turn to ask him where his vaunted goodness was, 
seeing he tried to cheat me out of a dollar. He only 
grinned, and said, in this instance, he was a “little” 
bad. He was but an inexperienced knave. A clever 
Chinaman, that is, an ordinary average Chinaman, 
would have managed an affair of that kind so adroitly 
as to defy suspicion, except the general fueling one 
always experiences that all Chinamen are rogues. But 
small peculations are corsidered by the Chinese as 
their legitimate game, When they are intrusted with 
commissions, they look on it as a sacred duty to scrape 
as much as they can out of the affair for themselves. 
This runs through the whole race, and every grade of 
society, from the highest official in the empire to the 
meanest beggar. “Rie J 

In case these remarks should be taken to contain & 
general sweeping charge of dishonesty against the 
whole Chinese race, I must explain myself a littlo 
more fully. The system of peculation is recognized 
in China as 4 legitimate source of emolument; and 
within certain limits, arbitrarily fixed by custom, it is 
not held to be inconsistent with honesty. The 
Government connive at it to an alarming extent, by 
p*ying responsible officers mere nominal salaries, 
leaving it to their own ingenuity to improve their 
fortunes, But with all that, it isa rare thing for a 
Chinaman to betray a trust; the best proof of which 
is that they are trusted, under the slenderest of 
guarantees, with large snms of money. Among the 
respectable class of merchants, their word is as good 
as their bond. A bargain once concluded is unflinch- 
ingly adhered to. Their slipperiness is exhausted in 
the preliminary negotiations. 

Their “cheating ” is conducted on certain broad 
and well-understood principles. But for practical 
honesty, the Chinese may well excite the admiration 
of many who think themselves vastly superior. When 
we were at war with the Viceroy of Canton, the 
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European factories were burnt, ‘and’ foreigners com- 
pelled to abandon the place, leaving a great deal of 
property in the hands of the Chinese merchants. Re- 
pudiation never occurred to these Chinamen’s minds. 
On the contrary, they found their way to Hong-kong, 
during the blockade of the Canton river, for the pur- 
pose of settling accounts'with the foreigners. China 
contains good and bad in about the same proportion 
as other countries: Old John Bell says of them: 
‘They are honest, and observe the strictest honour 
and justice in their dealings. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that not a few of them are much ad- 
dicted to knavery, and well skilled in the art of cheat- 
ing. They have, indeed, found many Europeans as 
great proficizuts in that art as themselves.” A very 
fair summary of Chinese character.—“The Siberian 
Overland Route from Peking to Petersburg.” By Alex- 
ander Michie. 


Is 1T RIGHT? 


Gerry, the little shoemaker of Leverington, sat 
bending over his work, singing to ,himself a pleasant 
tune; for Getty had a cheerful mind, and a heart as 
full of music as the. throat of a bird. A shadow fell 
across the room, and he; looked up, meeting the face of 
a neighbour who stood leaning ‘over the half-door of 
his shop. 

“ Good morning, Getty,” said the neighbour. 

“The same to you, Mr. Hey,” returned the shoe- 
maker, a smile breaking over his not very handsome 
face. “ Won't you come in?” 

“Just fora moment. I want'to say a word or two.” 
And Mr. Hey pushed open the half-door, and entered 
the shop. 

“Sit down,” said Getty, nodding toward a chair, or 
what remained of a chair~the back having disap- 

ared, 

The neighbour sat down. His face had grown 
serious. He looked at Getty, and Getty looked steadily 
athim. Now, the shoemaker had a pair of clear, 
steady eyes—honest, brave eyes—and no man in 
Leverington had ever been able to look him out of 
countenance. His eyes were the index of his cha- 
racter. There was nothing covert, nothing awry, no- 
thing ‘of policy about Getty. Meet him where you 
would, he was open as the day—upright, outright, 
downright, as was often said of him. So he looked 
steadily into his neighbour's face, waiting for his 
word. 

“ I was sorry tosce you so strongly in opposition to 
Mr. Gaskill, last evening,” said Mr. Hey. 

“ Which was right? Mr. Gaskill or I?’ promptly 
asked the shoemaker. 

“That isn’t the question I have ‘come to discuss, 
Getty. I'm your friend, and seeing danger ahead, I 
am here to warn and counsel. Gaskill is a strong 
man in this town.” 

“ And I’m only a cobbler.” 

* Just so; and dependent on the good-will of your 
customers.” 

“ No, sir,” answered Getty,” lifting his arm with a 
quick, emphatic motion, and dropping his heavy brows. 
“ I’m dependent on no man’s good-will. And in the 
affairs of this world, I am not afraid to de right, to 
speak right, or todo right. I opposed Mr, Gaskill last 
evening in our church meeting, and not another man 
present had a word to say against him. ‘True, there 
were not many really on his side; but none was found 
to stand up for principle with the poor shoemzker, lest 
the favour of this rich and influential man should be 
lost.” 

“You put the case very broadly,” said Mr. Hey. 
“T can state it differently.” 

“Very well. I'm always ready to hear. 
the truth, and I'll accept it.” 

* Our society is not rich.” 

“ Granted,” 

“THalf its expense is paid by Mr. Gaskill.” 

*“T know.” 

“We cannot, therefore, afford to lose his good-will. 
If he is inclined to have things his own way, it is 
better to indulge him, even if it is not the best way. 
There is more to be lost than gained by opposition.” 

The little shoemaker’s eyes rounded out into a full 
stare of questioning surprise. The neighbour did not 
answer. 

“Ts this God’s church, or man’s church? Are we 
working for the salvation of souls, or to give honour 
and glory to men?” 

The neighbour kept silent. He was no match for 
Getty when the little man roused himself. 

“Tf it is God’s church, He will take care of it, if we 
will let Him. But if we set men above truth and 
right, because they happen to have money and influ- 
ence, He will depart from us.” 

“ Tt’s of no use to talk to you,” said the neighbour, 
rather coldly, “You take the bit into your mouth 
and go your own way headlong.” 

“Tl always get the bit into my mouth when men 


Show me 


try to turn me into the wrong way. ‘Is it'right?’ 
That is the question for me, and you, and every 
Obristiin man to ask;Mr. Hey. And so far im life I 
have never seen cause to let my faith fail. When I 
am right, I feel safe. I am tranquil and peaceful.” 

Mr. Hey rose from his chair. 

# Don’t be in a hurry,” said the shoemaker. “ Don’t 

yet. 

“Yes, I must go. One might as well talk to the 
wind a8 you. I saw danger in your path, and came 
asa friend to'warn you; but you set my counsel at 
naught. If harm befall you in this thing, my hands 
are clear.” 

The little shoemaker laid down his work, and:stood 
up, leaning over his cutting-board, 

“Mr. Gaskill is angry,” he said. 

“Of course ke is. Such men do not bear opposi- 
tion well.” 

“ Anger is like fire in a ‘man’s own house. It may 
blaze over and scorch his neighbour's house; but it 
burns most where it begins. If Mr. Gaskill tries to 
hurt me, he will get hurt the worst.” 

‘“*T am not sure that retaliation is a Christian spirit, 
friend Getty.” : : 

“I didn’t speak of retaliation. I stand simply on 
the right; and if Mr. Gaskill thrusts at me because I 
am right, he will wound himself. That is all.” 

“Good morning,” said the neighbour, and went 
out. i 
The shoemaker resumed his work, turning the 
matter over in his thonghts. He was aman of re- 
markable natural shrewdness, very ind pendent. quick 
to penetrate character, and not given to policy or 
man-pleasing. He made enemies, as such persons 
always do; for when woak and venal men, in pursuit 
of selfish ends, set themselves against him, he was not 
only able to stand his ground, but to defeat them; 
for, entrenching himself in the right, he fought with 
the weapons of truth, and so exposed the selfishness 
that would bend everything to its own purpose. 

Not long after Mr. liey’s departure, another shadow 
fell across Getty’s little shop, and a fellow church 
member came in, looking very grave. 

“T owe you a small bill,” said the maa. 

“Only a trifle,” answered Getty, as he laid down 
his work and took from a drawer a small account- 
book. 

“Very well. 
was counted out. 

“Siall I give you a receipt? ” asked Getty. 

“No; just mark it off your book. Good morning.” 
And the visitor hurried away. Not even the sem- 
blance of a smile had flitted across his sober counte- 
nance, 

“That means something,” said Getty, as he went 
back to his work. 

“Father says you needn’t make them boots he 
ordered yesterday,” cried a shrill voice at the door, 
and a child’s face looked in. 

** All right,” answered the shoemaker. 

“ And that means something of the game kind,” he 
added, as the child’s face appeared. “ But it won't do. 
Tom Getty isn’t easily scared. ‘There’s to be another 
meeting to-night, and I shall certainly be on hand 
and have my say.. One man shall speak for truth and 
right, if all the rest are dumb.” 

“ Look here, Getty,” called a rough, familiar voice 
over the half-door of the shoe-shop. “I want to say 
a word in your ear.” 

** A dozen if you please, neighbour Jones. Say on.” 

“ You have made a stir in the camp, aud are likely 
to have a hornet’s nest about your ears.” 

“Indeed! What’s the matter.” 

“Oh! you know well enough. What on earth 
possessed you last night? Every one is vexed at your 
opposition to Mr. Gaskill. You know how much he 
is relied upon. In fact, the chureh can’t stand wlthout 
him.” 

“ Then the church had better go down,” said Getty, 
“ Anything so weak in the knees isn’t. worth saving.” 

You're a hard-headed, self-willed fellow,” said 
neighbour Jones, rather sharply, “ and presumptuous 
into the bargain. Why on-earthcau’t you keep quiet, 
and let, the congregation go with Mr. Gaskill, if they 
wish it?” 

“Even if they go to ruin! That. sort of thing 
may suit time-servers like you, friend Jones ; but Tom 
Getty always asks, ‘Isitright?’?” The little shoe- 
maker spoke out strongly, with reproof in his voice. 
Neighbour Jones was offended at his free speech, and 
flung himself off in a huff. 

Getty felt alittle sober. He went on with his work, 
but the sidging-birds in his throat were silent. Mat- 
ters were growing serious. The question at issue 
between him and Mr, Gaskill had particular reference 
to the Sabbath ‘school in which Mr. Getty was a 
teacher. Mr, Gaskill, who was not at all familiar with 
its operations, had proposed an entirely new organi- 
zation under a new superintendent; while Getty, 
from his more intimate acquaintance with the school, 
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bills; and from at least haifa 
he mentee warning or advice, mem berg 

“The people are getting tired of your oppo. 
to everything that, doesn't j i OpPosition 
_ ryhing Just suit your fancy,” sig 

“ You.are too presumptuous,” 

“Tonly wonder Mec in ne pwd t 
you Jast. night,’ letting himself down to nt with 
case,” remarked @ third, To all of which the, the 
maker had only one response, shoe. 

“ Which was right ?” 

* You mustn’t:mind that captious lj z 
said one to Mr. Gaskill. . “ Hla algae thowmale 
nose when nobody wants him to. The people = = 
patience with him for lis conduct last nicht, | aot 
of two or. three of our, members who have sont sn 
paid their bills, and who ‘say that he shall haye 
more ‘of their work. He'll be crowded out, Yu 
won't be annoyed by him much longer, Ho ae 
piece of my mind. to-day.” . 

ff egg pe a 

“@h, yes! called at his sho 
gave him a good setting down.” POM Purpoee, and 

“What had.he to say for himself?” inquired Mr, 
Gaskil. 

“ Oh! what he always says when cornered!” 

“ What?” 

“Am I right? He throws, upon you the burdey 
of proving him wrong; and if you can't do that, you 
might as well try to move the Rocky Mountains a3 tp 
intluence him. I never saw such a mortal as he ig,” 

“ Humph!” 

Mr, Gaskill made no other reply; but, pressed his 
lips, drew down his brow, and looked, as his visitor 
thought, quite angry and annoyed. 

“ He'll be at the meeting to-night, sure; but som 
of us usve made up our minds. to put him dow 
squarely.” , 

“That is,” said Mr. Gaskill, “to show, by fair 
argument that he is wrong. I don’t see how else heis 
to be put down.” 

** We can vote him down,” said the other. 

Mr. Gaskill did not seem to be altogether satisfied 
with this, but said little. 

In the evening there was an unusually Jargo mect- 
ing in the vestry-room. Getty, the shoemaker, was 
there, sitting alone in one of the pews. He was bracel 
for a conflict, and looked hard and resolute, Nono 
came near him, “Mr, Gaskill shall seo how littls 
we regard this man.” So the people said in their 
hearts. It was an easy thing to choose between a poor 
shoemaker, who dida’t give ten pounds a year to the 
church, and a@ rich manufacturer who lavished his 
hundreds, 

The meeting was opened, and the school question 
came up. ‘T'wo or three spoke in favour of the new 
plan of organizatlon which Mr, Gaskill had proposed. 

Getty kept silent, though it could be seen by the 
perpetual rising. and falling of his brow, and the rest- 
loss motion of his lips, that he was a deeply interestet 
listener, and would have bis say before the thing wis 
over, 

Mr. Gaskill had not yet participated in any actiono! 
the meeting. He looked dull. : 

At length, one of the speakers, carried away bys 
mean spirit of subserviency to a rich and influential 
man, made this thrust at Getty > 

‘We shall have captious opposition from narrow 
souls, who cannot see beyond the limits of their little 
horizon ; but let us not be disturbed thereat. Such 
things always. attend the steps of progress aul 
liberality.” 

The speaker sat down, and Getty was on the floor 
in an instant. 

Cries of “Question,” “Question,” ran round the 
room, from those who had made up their minds to put 
the shoemaker down. . oald 

They were satisfied that Gaskill’s reform plan w - 
be carried by a large majority, and therefore clamo 
for a vote, rt 

“Tet me say three words,” said Getty. 

“No!” “No!” “Not half word!” 
here and nee tid hinds,” sata Golty 

“T appeal to the chair, . : 

“git down!” “Question!” * Question!” Es 
citement and confusion reigned in the room. 

The chairman was about putting the question, 

Mr. Gaskill arose. 

All became silent. 

You could hear a pin drop. 

Every eye was turned upon 
church matters had become almost law w 
half of those present. 

No one cried, “ Question * now. 

“Mr. Chairman——” he began. 

But Getty did not allow him to proceed, 

Respectfully, but firmly, he said: 
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ess. ‘ 
floor, Mr. Chairman. 
pen !” exclaimed one, near the shoe- 


paker, Jond enough to be heard. 


id no attention to him. 
ad i Gat, ian 


the floor. 
is sentence heartily. 
y ans three words to say, Mr. Chairman.” 
There was & change in Getty’s voice. 
The stern resoluteness with which he had declared, 
“J have the floor, Mr. Chairman,” was gone. — 
In the deep hush that followed, he said, with an 
appeal in hie ng that made every heart thrill: 
«Js it right 
Preys moving out from the pew in which he 
bad remained alone from the commencement of the 
meeting, he walked slowly down the aisle and left the 
No poser was made for over a minute. 
Most of those present sat with their eyes cast 


oir length, Mr. Gaskill arose, and, in a subdued 


gor and Christians, we must not be deaf to 
thet appeal, ‘ Is it right ?’ Honestly, my friends, Iam 
not altogether sure that the change we have purposed 
making will be right. God instructs us in many ways; 
He also rebukes us in ways. He does not ask us by 
what messengers we will hear from him, but send 
counsel and warning by whom He will. I think He 
bas spoken to us to-night, and through the lips of one 
we may have been weak and sinful enough to despise. 
I believe that a motion to adjourn is always in order, 
and I now effer such a motion.” 

The motion was carried, and the mecting adjourned ; 
al] present returning home more sober and thoughtful 
than when they assembled together. ; 

It was still early, and Getty went back to his shop 
to finish a shoe he was mending for a customer. 

About nine o'clock, a lad came in, and said : 

“Mr, Gaskill would like to see you for a little while 
this evening.” 

“Tet Mr. Gaskill come and see me. Iam as good 
as he is, and he’s as able to walk as I am.” 

This was what Getty thought, but he did not so 


ak, 

Prnstantly another thought came into his mind. 

“Js it right? ” 

This settled his action. 

“Very well,” he replied. “Tell Mr. Gaskill that I 
will come round.” 

Therich man met the poor shoemaker with a frank, 
kind manner. 

“There was nothing done after you left, Mr. Getty,” 
he sid. “I moved for an immediate adjournment. 
You put the right question, and at the right time. It 
was worth mere than a volume of arguments addressed 
to men who didn’t wish to hear. I’m obliged to you 
for coming round. I would havé called at your shop, 
but I thought we could talk over matters with less 
danger of interruption here In my library. Have you 
half an hour to spare ?” 

“Yes, sir; and more at your service, if any good 
will come of it.” 

“That is to be seen. And now, friend Getty, I will 
come to the point at once, Whycan’t you and I work 
in the Sabbath School to the same’ end? We both 
mean right, Ihope; and if we draw together, instead 
ofagainst each other, how much more good may be 
done. Why do you oppose my plans so strongly ? ” 

“Not from any opposition to you, Mr. Gaskill; I 
bg of you to believe me in tis,” answered Getty, with 
a lrank earnestness that. carried conviction; “ but 

cause I can't see your way to be right. I. love 
children—my heart is in our school—I have not been 
alent one day in five years—I baye studied its wel- 
fare more deeply, I think, than my own. Any change, 
therefore, which looks to me. as if. it. would prove 
hurtful, I must oppose. I cannot stop to ask from 
whom it comes. I cannot be nioved by personal in- 
fluence, Only one question presents itself: ‘ Will it 
do good or harm? ” 

r And you think my plan will do harm?” 

, ‘If Thad not thought so, Mr. Gaskill, I would nover 
rw put a straw in your way. 'I'oo long have I 
sired the hearty co-operation of an active, influential 
— our school to set myself against one like you. 
on't think that I want to lead or direct—that I fear 
0 be overshadowed. Wien such feclings come into 
ne | 1 call them evil, and try to thrust them out. 
iis bond Imay not have understood the new plan in 
on mings. If you will set it forth to me again, I 
= it differently.” 
ei? oe to night, friend Getty,” replied Mr. Gas- 
pM t my plan step aside for the present. You 
all for 4 tonest, earnest, independent man, and mean 
= best. Iseethat, If we can work smoothly 
in one way do a great deal of good. If we work 
pa a ya harm will come. I like your watch. 

“ie G Mean to adopt itasmy own: ‘ Isitright?’ 

+ Gaskill,” said the little shoemaker, a tender- 





ness in his voice, born of deep fecling, mingled with 
surprise, rising and offering his hard, discoloured 
hand, which was taken with a strong grip—“ Mr. 
Gaskill, you have lifted a mountain from my breast. I 
went away from that meeting to-night hurt and dis- 
couraged. I have never seen so unchristian a spirit 
manifested in any church meeting before. Because I 
loved our school, and could not stand by and see what 
I thought harm approaching, without uttering a 
sound of warning, I was thrust at, insulted, costemned, 
and silenced!” 

“It was as well, perhaps,” answered Mr. Gaskill. 
“Opportunity is the test of quality. ‘There was a 
gencral unmasking to-night. I understand you all a 
great deal better than I did before; and myself into 
the bargain.” 

“Tam a very happy man,” exclaimed Getty, unable 
to repress the upward rush of feeling. “It seems as 
if I had gone out suddenly from a dungeon into day- 
light. We poor and insignificant ones have a hard 
time of it to do our work and keep a clear conscience 
in this selfish, time-serving world, where so few ask 
the question of all questions, ‘Is it right ?’” 

On the Sunday following, after church, Mr. Gaskill 
and the little shoemaker were seen walking away to- 
gether in earnest conversation. What could it mean? 
‘The member who had countermanded his order for a 
pair of boots, that he might gain favour with this rich 
and influential man, had an uneasy feeling and a sense 
of shame. Mr. Hey looked on in a puzzled state of 
mind. 

T'wo or three, who had been over prompt to settle 
their bills, did not feel quite so well satisfied with 
themselves; and Mr. Jones, who had been smarting 
for some days in consequence of Getty’s declaration 
that he was a time-server, felt as if in a wet blanket; 
his own heart convicting him under the accusation. A 
good many went home more thoughtful, through this 
incident, than from the sermon. 

Getty had his throat full of singing-birds, as he sat 
hammering and stitching in his little shop, through 
all the next week. He had triumphed signally, and 
he would have been perfect if some pride had not 
mingled with his satisfaction. But his chiefest pleasure 
had a deeper foundation than pride. 

“TI congratulate you,” said one, who, seeing that 
the little shoemaker was in favour with the richest 
and most influential member in the church, came over 
in a mean spirit to his side. 

“ On what account ?” asked Getty, his smooth brow 
gathering some wrinkles. 

“Oh! Mr. Gaskill is quite taken with you. I heard 
him say-——” 

“Stop!” sprang out the sharp voice of Getty. The 
wrinkles on his forehead had tangled themselves into 
a frown. ‘Don’t come repeating to me anything from 
Mr. Gaskill. If he hadn’t seen that right was on my 
side, he wouldu’t be with me; and that is more than 
can be said of you and a dozen or two mere that I 
could name,” P 

The neighbour got angry at this, and, flinging some 
bitter words in Getty’s face, went off. — 

“ What matters, if I am right ?” said the shoemaker 
checrily, as the wrinkles smoothed themselves from 
his brow. “With my feet on this safc foundation, 
who shall make me afraid? Not a poor, mean-spirited 
man-pleaser like him!” 

And his voice took up again its singing notes. 
There was not w happier man in’ all the town than 
Tom Geity, the shoemaker. Why? Because he was 
right; and when a man feels sure that he is right-- 
right on principle, we mean—he_pussesses his soul in 
peace. T, Gp Aa 


Dick, THE TAME SrArrow.+—Many well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes have been recorded of tame birds— 
how they have been allowed their liberty, yet returned 
again to their protectors. Such facts are too well 
known to be disputed, yet very few persons have 
witnessed any such instances. I tlierefore beg to 
sent you a short account of a very common bird, the 
house sparrow, which I now have in my possession. 
When I received Dick, some six months ago, he was 
sadly short of decent clothing, his breast was blue, 
aud his feathers ragged, short, and straggling. He 
fed freely from the hand, and appeared to have no 
idea of fear. With a warm room, good food, and 
kindness, Dick induced nature to lend him, in the 
course of a couple of months, a nice feathery suit. I 
had gradually taken him out into the garden, chiefly 
as an insect picker, perched on the finger of my right 
hand. Dick would slay and devour an incredible 
number of greenfly that swarmed on my rose-trees, 
With his bard bill he would knock off quite as many 
as he cared.to eat. Giving him his liberty on the 
garden walks, he fluttered his wings and rufiled his 
feathers amongst the gravel and sand of the walks, 
taking, as far as he could get, a sand or gravel bath. 
He would then hop and pick among tl:e flowers for a 
stray fly or carwig, or feast himself like an epicure 
upon @ luscious caterpillar. He got so fond of this 


indulgence that he would follow me to the pcar-trees, 
while I tried to find him a few leaves containing his 
favourite tit-bit. Bye-and-bye I gave him still more 
liberty, until three months ago I ventured to allow 
him to take his own course, taking care that he 
should be fed at a particular place two or three 
times a day. This extension of liberty caused Dick 
unintentionally to be left out all night, when I 
was afraid he would be lost. Early, however, on the 
following morning, I could hear Dick from our bed- 
room window chirping at a great rate for his break- 
fast, which I most willingly got for him without loss 
of time. He would fly up to the window to receive it. 

Latterly he has taken good care to find his way into 
the house before dark; whether he found the nights 
much cooler outside than in the breakfast-room, or 
whether the difficulties of getting his food were too 

formidable, suffice it to state that Dick, previous to 

dusk, either taps at the nursery or hall window. 

Should he not make himself heard, he flies round to 

the back of the house and enters te kitchen, and then 

flies up-stairs to his own cage, the door of which is 

left open. It would be too tedious to detail all his 

tricks—how he follows his mistress and the children 

round the garden, how he flies over their heads and 

alights a few feet in front of them, how he perches on 

the shoulders of friends and strangers, how he mixes 

and larks with some score of other sparrows who join 

him at his meals, how he can open his cage and shut 

itagain, how he pretends to run after and frighten the 

children ; no one could recount half his tricks. Atthe 

present moment he is chirping and hopping about to 

attract my attention. What a pity it is that our song- 

sters cannot have the same liberty Dick has got! All 

that is required to do so is to gain their confidence. 

It would add greatly to their health and sweeten their 

song could they be taught that man is their friend, 

and, instead of fearing him, learn to look to him for 

food and for protection. I am in hopes, if Dick sliould 

be alive and well next spring, that he will teach his 

progeny they have nothing to fear, but everything to 
gain, at the Lands of the—master of Dick. 








ADMIRAL LA SUSSE. 


ADMIRAL BARON DELA SussE well known in the best 
society of London and Paris, was a great favourite of 
Louis Philippe’s. He carried his Majesty to Ports- 
mouth in a French steam-frigate on the occasion of 
his last visit te our gracious Queen. During the 
Admiral’s stay at Portsmouth, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence was instructed by the Admiralty to attend 
upon the French admiral, and to show him the dock- 
yard and fortifications. After visiting everything 
worth seeing, Admiral de la Susse said he was much 
surprised that our principal port was so badly fortified ; 
adding that an enemy, with a few ships and ten 
thousand infantry, could easily destroy the fortilica- 
tions and burn the arsenal. 

Soon after the Duke of Wellington happened to 
meet Lord Adolphus, who mentioned the particulars 
of the conversation he had had with the French 
admiral; upon which the duke observed that, if a war 
were to break out between us and France, and the 
French fleet, were permitted to cross the channel, 
Portsmouth would stand but a bad chance. “ But 
the chanuel,” added his grace, ‘is a nasty ditch to 
cross, and to bring over ten thousand men at one given 
point;,and if the enemy brought fewer they would 
fail, and in all probability be taken prisoners.” 

Admiral de la Susse, in his younger days, was cele- 
brated as a man of fashion. He was rather goodl- 
looking, with a neat figure, and was very popular i» 
society. He was in youth a very good waltzer, and 
prided himself upon that accomplisliment; but being 
unfortunately extremely short-sighted, he consequently 
got himself frequently into scrapes. At a ball given bya 
lady in the Faubourg St. Honore, La Susse, in a turn of 
the waltz, accidentally, aud without the slightest in- 
tention of insulting any one, came into violent contact 
with a looker-on, who, in a Gerinan accent, exclaimed 
aloud, “Quand on est si maladroit, on ne doit, pas 
valzer.” Cards were exchanged, and on the following 
morning the parties; met in the Bois de Boulogne.’ La 
Susse’s adversary won the toss, and took his aim with 
great coolness, but luckily without effect. La Susse 
then fired, when the German fell. ‘he seconds has- 
tened to render every assistance in their power; but 
judge of their astonishment when, instead of finding 
the German mortally wounded, as they expected, they 
only found a bullet indented against a well-padded 
cuirass. La Susse, after looking attentively with his 
glass in his eye at what was passing, desired his an- 
tagonist to rise, as he would lave another shot at him. 
upon which the cuirassed hero rose, and received a 
well-merited and well-applied kick, without making 
the slightest resistance, aud then walked off the ground 
as if he had accomplished some wonderful achieve- 
ment. This extraordinary duel took place in 1861, 
and was the subject of much conversation fora length 





of time in the fashionable circles in Paris, 
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At the cemmencement of the Crimean war, the 
admiral was named Commander-in-chief of the French 
fleet; and when off the Pireus, had gone on shore to 
pass a few days up the country with some friends, 
when unexpected orders came for the different vessels 
under his command to weigh anchor, and to proceed 
to a new destination immediately. ‘I'he admiral, bent 
on his amusements, was not to be found for three days ; 
and on this becoming known to the emperor, he was 
immediately superseded, and Admiral Parseval 
Descliencs named in his place. Poor La Susse never 
recovered from this dreadful blow, and considered him- 
self ever after as a disgraced and dishonoured man. 
He lingered on for a few months, and may be said to 
have died of a broken heart.—“ Celebrities of London 
and Paris.” By Captain R. H. Gronow. 


MEZAR THE MISER. 
———— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Who sows the serpent's teeth, let him not hope 

To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 

Tas, in the moment of its perpetration, 

lts own avenging angel. Goethe. 

Tue same morning that Orpha had been thus 
treacherously ensnared, a young man, who had been 
loitering at the corner of Abingdon Square, carelessly 
smoking a cigar, observed old Mezar Pinkerton, 
come slowly up the street and approach the Carsten 
mansion. 

He immediately followed him up the steps, and 
entered with him as the servant opened the door. 

“ Willis Linton ?” exclaimed Mezar, in some sur- 
prise, as he recognised the intruder. 

“ Exactly,” returned Willis, pleasantly. “I have a 
little business with Mr. Thurston Follansbee, and, for 
that matter with you, too, Mr. Pinkerton.” 

Wondering what the nature of this business might 
be, Mezar, with great reluctance and an ill-defined 
apprelcusion, inseparable from a guilty conscience, of 
some danger lurking beneath Linton's quict smile, 
showed the way into the parlour, and sent the servant 
up to ‘I'hurston’s room, he being rather inclined, 
Mezar said, to indulge in the luxury of lying in bed, 
toinform him that he was tliere. 

Whilst waiting his appearance, Mezar indulged ina 
desultory conversation, during which the old man 
cunningly sought to worm from the young lawyer 
some inkling of the nature of the business which had 
brought him thus early to call upon Thurston 
Follansbee; but Willis had served too long an 
apprenticeship in a lawyer's office to be easily thrown 
off his guard, and his vague ard unsatisfactory replies 
increased old Mezar’s apprehension, and perplexed him 
sorely. 

He felt quite thankful when Thurston entered the 
room and put an end to the constrained conversa- 
tion. 

He was not in his room when Mezar sent the 
servant for him, not having returned from his visit to 
Mr. Goldschmidt’s to put in operation the scheme 
against Orpha. 

It was to hear the result of this scheme that Mezar 
had called thus early, and his sending the servant to 
Thurston’s room was only a blind to deceive Linton 
in case his visit had any reference to Orpha. For, 
from his past experience, the old man invariably con- 
nected Willis and Orpha together, and could not 
divest his mind of the idea that there was something 
in common between them. 

There was indeed, as he soon discovered ; though 
not in the form he had imagined. 

When Thurston entered the parlour he had on his 
morning gown and slippers, to convey to Linton’s 
mind the idea that he had just come from his room 
instead of from the street; for, being informed by the 
servant of the presence of a visitor, he had slipped up 
to his room and made the change. 

He might have saved himself the trouble, for Willis 
Linton was perfectly indifferent where he came 
from, so long as he had come. That was all he 
wanted. 

“A visitor,” exclaimed Thurston, pausing in the 
doorway, as if he was previously unaware of the fact. 
“Perhaps 1 intrude ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Mezar “this gentleman’s visit 
is principally to you. Mr. Linton, this is Mr. Thurs- 
ton Follansbee—Thurston, this is Mr. Willis Linton, 
of the firm of Redtape and Co., solicitors.” 

The gentlemen bowed their acknowledgments of 
the introduction. 

“You wished to see me?” asked Thurston, carelessly 
throwing himself into a chair. 

“T did.” 

“ Any particular business ?” 

“Yes, very particular.” 

“ Would you be kind enough to state it?” 

“T hardly know how to do so.” 

“Indeed! wny not ? asked ‘Thurston, in surprise. 


He did not like this preface—it was too cautious, The 
old schemer scented danger. 

‘* Your friend, Mr. Mezar Pinkerton, has raised a 
barrier between us, in the introduction, which it is 
impossible for me to surmount.” 

“ What barrier, pray ?” 

“ He hasintroduced you to me as Thurston Follans- 
bee ; now my business must be transacted entirely with 
Lathrop Moneyment.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Thurston, exchanging a 
meaning glance with Mezar. 

“I have been led to suppose that you are Lathrop 
Moneyment,” pursued Linton, with insinuation, 

“Oh, have you? ” sneered Thurston, witha peculiar 
smile. “ Then you have been led into a very erroneous 
supposition. You are a young man ; and may, in time, 
with considerable experience and practice, make a 
very good lawyer. You have my best wishes to that 
effect. Let me give you an axiom, old but true, which 
may be of service to you in the arduous career you 
have adopted: ‘You cannot catch old birds with 
chaff’ Taman old bird; ergo, you cannot catch 
me! 

“ He, he, he! ” chuckled Mezar, rubbing his palms 
gretelly together; “‘ we are both of us old birds—hi, 
i, hi! 

“Then you will not acknowledge that you aro 
Lathrop Moneyment?” pursued Linton, nothing 
daunted. 

“Certainly not; and I think it will take more wit 
and acumen than I judge you possess, to prove that I 
ever passed under that name.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” returned Linton, witha 
quiet coolness that annoyed Thurston greatly, “I 
think I can make out a pretty clear case against you, 
and prove your identity by one or more witnesses—in 
fact, I should summen Mr, Pinkerton here as principal 
witness for the prosecution.” 

“Summon me!” screamed Mezar, his withered 
features growing livid. “I will never enter the 
witness-box—never! never! I would die first!” 

“So a great many people say ; but it is not so easy 
to die when you come to the point. Besides, we have 
a way of making refractory witnesses speak.” 

“YT would like to see you try it on me!” cried 
Mezar, defiantly. 

And he sat glowering at Willis, with eyeballs that 
gleamed like sparks of fire—an impotent, cat-liko 
man, With all the inclination, but not the power, to do 
a murderous decd. 

“Perhaps I may, one of these days,” ssid Willis, 
smiling, in spite of himself, at the old man’s rage. 

Nor did the evil looks of Thurston Follansbee 
alarm him. 

Willis Linton was ne stripling, but a tall, fincly- 
developed man; and the years which have passed 
since we first introduced him to the reader had ma- 
tured and strengthened his sinewy frame. He could 
have seized Thurston in his strong grasp, and broken 
his back like a willow wand. 

Thurston, though a powerfub man, was conscious 
that he would be no match for Willis in a personal 
encounter, and he was not brave enough, or fool 
enough, to engage in an unequal straggle. 

“ To the point,” resumed Willis. ‘It is useless to 
waste time in idle words. Let me acquaint you with 
just what you have to expect. I represent here my 
client, Orpha Carsten, born Angevine.” 

“Orpha Angevine?” screamed Mezar, with fury. 
“T knew she was coming! That girl will be the 
death of me yet.” 

Thurston’s brow grew dark and moody. Willis 
had called the girl * Carsten.” He must know then 
of her marriage with Wilner; and, if he knew that, 
he must also know the fraud they were practising in 
representing one brother for the other. - Here was an 
unforeseen danger. 

Orpha was secured; but it was evident she had 
found time to communicate the secret to Willis. 
There must be an understanding between them, and 
as soon as Willis discovered the abduction of Orpha, 
he would surmise the authors of the act, and tako 
steps to liberate her and punish them. 

They were not safe an instant while he held the 
thread to the very centro of their labyrinth of crime. 
He also must be silenced. 

Ah! but how? 

It was not so easy to deal with him as with Orpha, 
Thurston’s busy brain revolved as he sought some 
plan to avoid the pitfalls their crime had dug around 
them. 

“And what may your client, Orpha Carsten, born 
Angevine, desire of us? for I perceive that you in- 
clude us both in the case,” demanded Thurston, quite 
calmly. 

He had arranged his plans, and was prepared to 
treat with the enemy. 

“You surmise rightly,” answered Linton; “I do 
include you both. “You, Mezar Pinkerton, as the 
principal, and you, Lathrop Moneyment, as the 





agent!” 


“T have told you that I 
name,” cried Thurston, hangialy, ROL answer to thas 

“It makes no difference. In our case 
represents you. It is.ouly a question ~~ nama 
which may be more easily established identity, 
imagine.” haa 

“ What is your case?” 

“To demand payment on a i 
— in favour of David Angevine sign th 

oncyment, which we clai i 
David” m a9 heiress of the sid 

“ Before claiming her father's pro ant 
ston, oe a triumphant glance 7 sag dhe 
will necessasy to prove t! : 
father.” 7 . he death of the said 

“ Not in this particular instan ” returned Will; 
rather enjoying the exultation of the twain ins “ 
he held the trump that could take their trick. “pre 
tunately for my client, this certiticate i - f 
to David pe or—bearer !” ato is mado payabl 

Thurston smothered an oath, and old Mozar fairl 
srepoad. y 

‘It was a great oversicht,” he whi ; 

Thurston. - ™ wanes, Blancing a 

“It was, indeed!” responded his coads “ 
it soenet be helped oe miter Rp 

ezar groaned in, rocking him 
forth in his pon Dy phen mays sh —- 
ye. Was he never to hear the last of this certj- 

“TI presume,” continued Thurston, unheedi 
interruption, “ that your sole business with wie 
obtain the payment of this money ?” 

““My sole business,” answered Linton, readily un- 
derstanding the drift of the question. “ When that 
certificate, principal and interest, is paid, I have, 
nothing further to do with either Lathrop Moneymont 
or Mezar Pinkerton,” 

He used no deception and yet the arch schemer was 
deceived. 

It was not part of his business to acquaint thes 
men that his next step, after receiving the money 
would be to commence an action ef divorce against 
Wilner Carsten, and that, in the courso of tlt action, 
their nefarious plet against the fortune of Samuels 
Goldschmidt would be exposed and defeated. 

; “We will pay this certificate,” responded Thun- 
on. 

“ Pay it, Lathrop! I mean, Thurston Follansbee,” 
stammered Mezar, very much confused by his surprise. 
“You know you are net—that is—but—gracious me! 
don’t you see the money will have to come out of my 
pocket? Pay it, indeed?” 

“Wo will pay the money,” reiterated Thurston, 
paying no more regard to Mezar’s remonstrauce than 
if he had not spoken. “Is that satisfactory 2” 

* Quite so. hen may I expect tho money?” 

“ ‘This afternoon,” Old Mezar was very restive, but 
restrained by a look, “We will call at your office 
this afternoon. Have youacard? Thankyou.” As 
Willis took one from his card-case, and placed it on 
the table. “ You can look for us about four o'clock. 
Good day.” 

“ Good-day,” responded Willis; and he took his 
departure, highly pleased with his success. 

“Do you really mean te make me pay this money?” 
demanded Mezar, angrily, when Willis Linton was 
‘one. 

“T don’t very well see how it can be prevented,” re- 
turned Thurston, moodily. “Li we do not pay it, he 
will expose our present scheme; and the case narrows 
itself down to this simple question :—Is it better 
lose half a million than ten thousand ?” : 
“There is something in that,” answered Mozar, his 
avarice overcoming his miserly disposition, and pre 
senting the case in a new and moro favourable light. 
“Yes, we'll pay the ten thousand; but mind, it’s to 
be counted in with the expenses, when we settle up 
the Carsten and Goldschmidt affair.” F 
“ With all my heart,” rejoined Thurston; “thats 
but fair.” * 

No sooner had they arrived at this amicable under 
standing, than they were joined by Wilner, pale and 
breathless, his whole appearance bespeaking the 0c 
currence of some extraordinary event. 

“ What is the matter?” cried Thurston anxious'y. 
“Has anything happened? Did you fail to secu? 
the girl?” + iene tat 

“No! She's all right!” panted Wilner, sinking rs 
achair. “Hand metho decanter of brandy out of the 
cupboard—I'm er. foradrink! My lips - A 
dry as a pair of oastanets. Wait until I wet them, 
and then I will tell you all about it!” “ 

Thurston brought out the decanter and glasses, a 
ornamented china sugar bowl, and the silver oS 
engraved with the crest and initials of the Cars 
and placed them upon the table, at the same time 
patching the servant for a pitcher ef water. sot 

‘When that was brought—as it had got to be, * 
eleven o'clock in tho day, they all proceeded to 





their bitters. 
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shout this affair on 


nBow then, began Thurston 


Il comfortably seated around the 
when he ed drinks mixed; “‘ you say you have se- 


the girl? 
“Yea! She's 
Wilver, tossing © 
soother oat has happened ? for it -# plain enough 


“ 
hing has happen 
“7 ae up? esponded Wilner; leisurely 
swing his brandy aud water, and rather enjoying the 
ity of his confederates. | 

“Up? In the fiend’s name, cried Thurston, pro- 
yoked Wilnér’s nonchal@ace, “what do you 
pean? Don’t sit there beating about the bush, but 
come at once to the peint. How is the game up? 
ned?” 
ed which aone of us ever calculated 
My brother Percy turns out not dead after all; 

and more, he has just returned to London!” — 
S [bis impossible to describe the consternation that 
sized upon Thurston and old Mezar as these words 
their ears. It seemed a verification of the 
old fable of sowing the iron teeth and the armed men 
springing Up 98 the harvest. No sooner did they 
gumount one obstacle in their path of crime, than 
gother sprang up more formidable still. Orpha 
fst, then Linton;. the girl abducted; the lawyer 
bought, a8 he would be by the payment of the certifi- 
cate, as they were riding full tilt to the goal of success, 
ings Percy Carsten to stop them in their career. 
indeed, as Thurston remarked in his 
deep chagrin, that the fiend himeelf bad a hand in it! 

“How do you know that he is aliveor here?” cried 
Thurston, thinking, by the merest possibility, that 
Wilner might be mistaken. : 

“Because I have seen and spoken with him,” was 
the answer. 

There was no withstanding such evidence as that. 
The conspirators gazed blankiy at each other. It did 
indeed seem that the game was “up.” 

But Thurston Follansbee was not the man to resign 
such heavy stakes without a desperate struggle. He 
would not throw up his cards while a chance re- 


safe asa ratin a trap!” responded 
of his brandy, and helping himself to 


mained, 

He questioned Wilner, and soon drew from him all 
the particulars of his interview with Percy. 

“That is all very well,” he said, when he had 
gained all the information he desired; “all very well, 
4s far as you are eoncerned. But do you contemplate 
throwing us, who have borne all the risk and ex- 
pense, quietly overboard, and trusting to your bro- 
ther's liberality ?” 

“What else can I do?” asked Wilner, depreca- 
tingly. 
eHumph !” ejaculated Thurston, contemptuously, 
at Wilner’s cowardly, vacillating disposition. ‘* What 
can you gain by it? Have you reflected upon what 
you will lose? Nearly a million, counting in 
Samuella’s dowry ; and do you think your brother’s 
liberality will extend to that?” 

“What canIdo? I must take what he is willing 
to give. His claim extends to all—ay, even to 
Samuella's dowry; for she is betrothed to him, not to 
me. 


“She was betrothed to Percy Carsten, was she not ?,” 

“Certainly. I have just tokl yeu so.” 

“Who is to decide which is the true Perey? You 
are here, occupying your father’s house, you have 
been received by the old servants of the family as the 
heir, possession is nine-tenths of the right in law. I 


fancy your brother would find it rather difficult to |. 


prove his identity, and oust you, if you only have the 
nerve to stand out against him.” 

“I should never have courage enough to do that,” 
responded Wilner, with a shiver, shaking his head 
despondingly, and looking perfectly aghast at the 
proposition. 

“I thought not—might have known better than to 
have made the proposition,” muttered ‘Thurston, 
savagely. “We have until to-morrow morning; let 
us think.” 

Whereupon he began to ply Wilner very strongly 
with the brandy decanter, and soon reduced him to a 
state which necessitated his being put to bed with the 
assistance of the servant. 

Now that we have got that imbecile out of harm's 
Way until dinner-time,” said Thurston to Mezar, “ let 
Us sev if there are no means of unravelling this 
Present difficulty ? ” 

_ Along and perplexing discussion ensued, but a de- 
rac Was at length arrived at, which the reader will 

say acquainted with in due time. 
avaitin 0% 88 Willis Linton sat in his office, 
aieel € the arrival of Lathrop Moneyment, he re- 

& telogram that distressed him very much. Its 
a Was, that his father wished to see his son be- 
much.» Wot Loving his father tenderly, Willis 
ie 48 it would inconvenience him, could not resis 


He. Y made his preparations to catch the even- 


ing train; and, leaving the certificate in the hands 
of Redtape, with the information that the party 
would call and pay that afternoon, instructions to 
deliver the money, and a note which he wrote to 
Orpha, explaining the cause of his absence, in the 
event of her making a call at the office, he departed 
upon a journey which he thought might detain him 
three weeks, 

But Lathrop Moneyment did not call to pay the 
certificate of deposit that afternoon. 
(To be continued.) 


Natau.—Tho tract of Jand known as No-man’s 
Land is about to loose that familiar and expressive 
name. That district has a frontage of 35 miles to the 
sea, @ depth of 130 miles to the mountains, and an 
area of 5,000 we miles, or three miHions of acres. 
About one-third of this, that is, the portion near the 
coast, belongs by right and cession, and it is now 
proposed to be so by law, te this colony. ‘This little 
slice of ours is made somewhat rugged by the existence 
of twenty streams that flow into the sea, and the 
report likens it co the country between Durban and 
Pinetown. If this be the case, we see no reason why 
it should not be a most valuable site for the settlement 
of European agriculturists. The climate of this region 
resembles that of Natal, being, however, slightly 
modified by its greater distance from the equator. 
There is one misfortune, however, connected with it 
—a population already resides there, various small 
tribes of Kaffirs, numbering, in the aggregate, 10,000 
people. 

Hastts or tHe Wasp.—The subterfuges resorted 
to by animals in search of food, have been regarded 
by the general reader as the most interesting and in- 
structive portion of the works of naturalists. An 
incident illustrative of the cunning of the wasp was 
recently related to us by an observing gentleman. A 
blue wasp, known as the solitary, wasp because 
it lives alone in its little clay nest, was seen to 
hurl itself upon the streng, wheel-shaped web of 
a large spider. Here it set up a loud buzzing, 
like that of a fly when accidentally entangled in a 
similar web. The spider, watching at the door of his 
silken domicile, stole cautiously forth. His advance 
was slow, for he evidently felt that he was approach- 
ing no common enemy. ‘I'he apparently desperate 
yet fruitless efforts of the wasp to free himself, en- 
couraged the spider and lured him forward. But when 
within some three inclies of his intended victim, the 
wasp suddenly freed himself from his mock entangle- 
ments,and darting upon the poor spider, in a moment, 
as it were, pierced him with his deadly sting in a hyn- 
dred places. The wasp then bore his ill-gotten spoil 
to his lonely home. This home is built of clay, 
thimble-shaped, and originally containing. bnt one 
apartment. In the lower part of this cul-de-sac the 
wasp deposits its eggs. linmediately over them it 
drawsa thin, glutinous curtain. Upon this curtain it 
packs away the proceedings of its hunting excursions, 
such as spiders, flies, and all other insects which it 
regards as suitable food for its young, Consequently, 
when the young escape from the ova, they find above 
them a well-stocked larder, and gradually eat their 
way through the choice depository, finally appearing 
to the delighted world in the agreeable ferm and stature 
of perfect wasps. 








ROTHSCHILD AND LUCAS.. 


Wuen the great Hebrew financier lived on Stamford 
Hill, there resided opposite to him another very 
wealthy dealer in stock exchange, Lucas by name. 
The latter returned one night very late from a con- 
vivial party ; he observed a carriage and four stand- 
ing before Rothschild’s gate, upon which he ordered 
his own carriage to go out of the way, and commanded 
his coachman to await his return. 
Lucas now went stealthily and watched the move- 
ments of Rothschild’s gate. He did not lie long in 
ambush, before he heard a party leaving the Hebrew 
millionaire’s mansion, and going toward the carriage. 
a saw Rothschild, accompanied by two muffled 
gures, step into the carriage, and heard the word of 
command, “ To the city!” 

He followed Rothschild’s carriage very closely. But 
when he reached the top of the street in which Roths- 
child's office was situated, Lucas ordered his carriage 
to stop, from which he stepped out, and proceeded, 
reeling te and fro through the street, feigning to be 
mortally drunk. He made his way in this same mood 
as far as Rothschild’s office, and sans cérémonie opened 
the door, to the great consternation and terror of the 
housekeeper, uttering sundry ejaculations in the broken 
accents of Bacchus’ votaries. 

Heedless of the affrighted housekeeper’s remon- 
strances, he opened Rothschild’s private office, in the 
game staggering attitude, and fell down flat on the 


Rothschild and his friends became greatly alarmed 
Efforts were at once made to restore and remove the 
would-be drunkard; but Lucas was too good an actor, 
and was, therefore, in sach a state as to be unfit to be 
moved hither or thither. ©‘ Should a physician be 
sent for?” asked Rothschild. 

But the housekeeper threw some cold water into 
Lucas’ face, and the patient began to breathe a little 
more naturally, and fell into a sound, snoring sleep. 
He was covered, and Rothschild and the strangers pro- 
ceeded unsuspectingly to their business. 

The strangers brought the good intelligence that 
the affairs in Spain were all right, respecting which, 
the members of the ¢xchange were, for a few days 
previous, very apprehensiye, and the funds were con- 
sequently in a rapidly sinking condition. 

The good news, however, could not, in the common 
course of dispatch, be publicly known for another 
day. . Rothschild, therefore, planned to order his 
brokers to buy up, cautiously, all the stock that should 
be in market, by twelve o’clock that following day 

He sent for his principal broker thus early, in order. 
to intrust him with the important instructions. The 

broker, was rather tardier, however, than Rothschild’s 

patience could brook; he, therefore, determined to 

go himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Lucas began to recover, 

and by degrees was able to get up, being distracted, 

as he said, ‘‘ with a violent headache,” and insisted, in 

spite of the housekeeper’s kind expostulations, upon 

going home. But Lucas also went to his broker, and 

instructed him to buy all the stock he could get by ten 

o'clock the following morning. 

About eleven o'clock, Lucas met Rothschild, and 

inquired, in a satirical manner, how he, Rothschild, 

was off for stock! Lucas won the day ; and Rothschild 

is said never to have forgiven what he termed “ that 

base, dishonest, and nefarious stratagem.” 


AustRALIAN CornaGe.—The quantity of gold-dust 
imported into the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint, 
from the Ist of January to the 16th of September, 1864, 
amounted to 552,885 ounces. For the corresponding 
period of the year 1863, the receipts were 326,014 
ounces. The coin issued during the present year had 
been 2,006,000 sovereigns against 766,000 sovereigns 
and 558,500 half-sovereigns during 1863. s Total 
value, £995,250. ‘The quantity of gold received from 
Melbourne and New Zealand at the Mint accounts 
for this large increase in the receipts of the year, not- 
withstanding the serious falling off in the yield of our 
gold-fields. 


History or A Dramonp.—The Imperial Court at 
Paris has heard an appeal from a judgment of the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine in an action brought in 
June, 1863, for the recovery of a diamond valued at 
600,000f. In 1777, a man, named Loustaunean, left 
France for India, where he ultimately became the 
generalissimo of the armies of the Mahratta Empire. 
For eighteen years he was the most trusted officer of 
the ruling prince, and exercised a kind of superstitious 
influence, attributed by the magicians of the country 
to a silver hand which he had got made to replace his 
left hand, mutilated by a grape shot. Notwithstand- 
ing his brilliant position, Loustauneau could not 
forget his native land, for which he embarked in 1806. 
From that moment fortune seemed to desert him, for 
he had a narrow escape from losing his life by ship- 
wreck; and when he at last arrived in France, he 
found that 8,000,000f., which he had remitted to that 
country some time before, had been invested in assig- 
nats, and then represented but'a small fraction of the 
eriginal sum. With what remained, however, he re- 
solved once more to try his fortune, and in 1807 he pur- 
chased seme ironworks on the frontiers of Spain. Hav- 
ing been taken prisoner by some Spanish guerrillas, 
and imprisoned in a small island of the Mediterranean, 
he at last effected his escape by swimming to a passing 
vessel, which landed him in Egypt, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Syria. He there became the guest of Lady 
Stanhope, and was subsequently joined by his son, a 
captain of the Imperial Guard, who had been wounded 
at Waterloo, and was persecuted for his political 
opinions by the Government of the Restoration. His 
son died in 1820; and at Lady Stanhope’s decease, 
which occurred not long after, General Loustauneau, 
not having any mode of living, was received intoa 
charitable asylum, where he ended his adventurous 
life. When he purchased his ironworks, in 1807, tho 
general went to Paris and deposited with M. Lépine, 
the court jeweller, a large diamond, the farewell pre- 
sont of the Prince of the Mahrattas, valued at 
600,090f., and which the general had intended to offer 
to their Imperial Majesties, To recover this diamond, 
Malles. Loustauneau, the general’s heiresses, brought 
the action above mentioned against the heirs of M. 
Lépine ; but their demand was rejected by the Tribu- 
nal. Against that judgment Mdlles. Loustauneau now 








floor. 


appealed, alleging that the diamond had either never 
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been restored or had been given up to a person who 
had no right to receive it, The heirs of M. Lépine, 
however, produced the deposit receipt,and proved that 
the diamond had been restored to the person to whom 
General Loustauneau had intrasted that document. 
Their counsel added that, even were this not the case, 
the demand was barred by prescription, as thus de- 
cided by the Civil. Tribunal. The Imperial Court, 
taking that view of the case, declared that the judg- 
ment must be confirmed, and condemned Mdlles. 
Loustauneau to pay all costs. 


LADY VENETIA. 


_— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Why, we will think of it the while, 
More, the next time we meet, thereon; 
Bat this time you may hence. Faust. 

Tn casket was placed before the marquis, who took 
from a small go!d chain which hung around his neck 
a singularly shaped key. 

It had no wards, but was simply a cube of steel, per- 
forated at one end and flattened at the other. 

This he inserted in the lock, and, pressing upon it 
with all his remaining force, the lid flew up, revealing 
a magnificent parure of diamonds, in an old-fashioned 
setting. 

He gazed on them a few moments, and his lips 
moved, though no sounds issued from them. 

After a long pause, he said : 

“T should be but just if I gave these to Lucia ; for, 
next to her own child, the owner of them loved her 
best. But not now—rot now. They will come to her 
in time, Iam sure of that; and a dearer hand than 
mine will bestow them on her,” 

For a few moments Baldoni was at a loss to under- 
stand him, and fancied his mind was wandering ; but 
a sudden gleam of light-fell upon him, and his lip 
curled with scorn at the thought that the young count 
would ever have the power to reclaim her who had been 
s0 violently wrenched frem him. 

He believed now that he held the fate of Lucia in 
his own grasp, and he did not intend that she should 
escape from him. 

The marquis, with a heavy sigh, replaced the 
jewels. 

He then folded the paper he had prepared, and laid 
it over them; and closing the casket, returned it to 
Baldoni, together with the key. 

Sinking back upon his pillow, with a look of ex- 
haustion, he said: 

“ Replace it in the cabinet and send the key, without 
an hour’s delay, to my son. Do not inform him of my 
real condition, for he could not now return in time to 
behold me in life. Let him remain with his pretty 
bride till ie has time to forget what passed here be- 
fore he left. Iam not willing to imperil his newly- 
won happiness by bringing him in contact with Lucia 
so soon after his marriage.” 

“Your judgment is correct, as usual, my lord. I will 
follow your directions in every particular, and hope I 
shall be able to give entire satisfaction, both to your- 
self and Count Vittorio.” 

“Of course you will. My son will retain you as 
manager of the estate, for it has flourished under your 
care. I should not die satisfied if I thought the busi- 
ness would fall into other hands.” 

“ Thank you for your high opinion of me, signor, 
and I may say, with a feeling of conscious rectitude, 
that it is pot misplaced. I have been faithful to your) 
interests, and through your liberality while living, I 
have not been compelled to look forward to a legacy 
at your death as the compensation of such services as 
I have been able to render you.” 

A faint smile swept over the lips of the sick man : 

“ My will is made, Baldoni, and it will prove to you 
that you have not been forgotten.” 

“ Pardon me, signor ; but I did not intend my words 
as a reminder of what you might consider due to me. 
You have already sufficiently provided for all who are 
immediately dependent on you, except signoriaa Lucia. 
Iunderstood you tosay that you wish to make a very 
liberal settlement on her, and I have brought the 
papers with me. It may be best for you to sign them 
at once.” 

“Why did you not speak of them before I laid down? 
I am too much exhausted for any further effort 
now, so the deeds must wait till to-morrow; besides, 
there must be witnesses to the signature, and [ 
am not strong enough to bear any more excitement ; I 
feel better, and I shall lasta few days yet; so there 
is no need tohurry. Go now, and despatch the im- 


portant key to my son; ring first for Lucia to come 
to me; I think I can enjoy one of her sweet melodies 
to-day.” 

Lucia promptly obeyed the summons, and she 
returned the low obeisance made her by the steward 
as he passed out by a slight inclination of the lead. 


‘to find the place.” 


feared that the marquis had placed in his power some- 
thing which might lead to the injury of Vittorio. 

Could she have dreamed how much more vitally 
she was interested in all that was to result from the 
recent interview, her heart would have collapsed 
within her with horror. 

fhe che Gengt. naan, hie, the mnagyle enfield, ent 
said: 

“T have taken your advice, Lucia; though, to tell 
you the truth, Baidoni himself forced the alternative 
upon me. I did not reveal the important secret to 
him, because he positively refused to receive it. I 
have committed ft to writing; and Vittorio alone will 
open the casket in which my letter is placed. But 
this is in confidence, my child; to no living mortal 
must you betray the little that has become known to 
you on this subject.” 

“T understand, my lord. You may trust me; but 
I am glad that you have not placed such confidence in 
Baldoni. I may wrong him, but I am afraid he is not 
as good @ man as you believe liim to be.” 

“You do wrong him grievously, Lucia. I believe 
him to be the soul of honour, and I am certain that 
he is more deeply interested in your welfare than any 
one else, for he has had your settlement prepared, 
and to-morrow the papers are to be brought to me 
for signature. We will say no more of him; but I 
must advise you, if you need assistance after my 
death, to rely on Baldoni more than any one else for 
advice. Now sing to me, and let me fancy that your 
voice is like those of the angelic choir which will 
soon welcome me to the eternal companionship of my 
lost angel. Oh, Lucia! do you believe that she awaits 
my coming in some luminous star, where we shall 
find the eternal fountain of youth and contentment? ” 

“Father Boniface can reply to that question far 
better than I can, my lord; and I hear his tap upon 
the door.” 

“Leave me with him for half an hour, and then 
have your harp brought thither, for my soul yearns 
for music once more.” 

In the meantime, Baldoni, with almost the buoyant 
step of youth, sought his own home, to reveal to his 
daughter the events of the day. He carried with him 
the “ open sesame” to wealth, which he believed would 
prove as boundless as that obtained by the hero in the 
Arabian story, and he could have shouted in his ex- 
ultation if he had dared to doso. He found Pepita 
on the watch for him, and she rapidly motioned to 
him to follow her to her own apartment. 

When they were safe within it, she eagerly asked: 

““Why were you summoned to the castle? What 
have you learned ? ” 

“Everything I wished to know.” 
“What! has the marquis really broken through 
the traditions of lis family as far as to trust an alien 
to his blood with the knowledge of that which has 
hitherto been held so sacred? ” 
“Tf the secret is not actually mine, it will become 
so as soon as his head is laid in his coffin. I have 
already learned enough to enable me to track my way 
with tolerable certainty to the treasure chamber: but 
I took such. precautions as must prevent suspicion 
from falling on me in the future, should its contents 
shh less valuable than the heir may expect. Before 
e comes hither, I shall secure future wealth, leaving 
but a moiety to the young count. Eureka! this has 
been a good day’s work for me, and for you, my lady 
marchioness in futuro ;” and in the joy of his heart, he 
made a mock obeisanée to Nis daughter. 
“T scarcely know you .in- this facetious mood,” she 
said, with a slight knitting of her dark brows. ‘I 
think it would have been better to accept the trust you 
lint the marquis offered you. After all, you may fail 


“There is not the slizhtest danger of that, ‘m 
lady; so listen to me and trust to my acuteness. j 
kuew that a suspicion of unfair dealing on my part 
would effectually end your hopes with regard to 
Vittorio, and I guarded against that, mainly on your 
account. Sit down, and let me tell you everything 
that occurred in this important interview.” 

Pepita complied, though she impatiently patted her 
feet upon the floor during his recital. 

The face cleared as he ceased speaking, and pro- 
duced the key. 

She carefully examined it, and said : 

“ It seems simple enough, which is surprising when 
we know how valuabie the contents of the casket are.” 
“Yes, it looks simple, but there is some complicated 
mechanism in the tube. My early skill as a locksmith 
will still enable me to imitate this key so perfectly that 
the counterfeit can easily deceive the young count. 
When he arrives, if he finds the one I shall manu- 
facture will not open the lock, I shall be called on to 
assist him ; nothing will then be easier than, by a little 
sleight of hand, to substitute the one in my possession 
for the false one. In the meantime, I stiall have ample 
leisure, after the death of the old man, tomake ny way 
to ‘this miser’s cave, and take possession of as muca 





, She instinctively mistrusted bim, and she greatly 


“But if the marquis should ~ 
comes, what then?” shoe impaicutly dana t,t 

Her father looked her firmly in the facp 
tT dought, that cnt 

« oug we had alread 
must not be permitted to linger ot lene? I 
believe he will need your skill, for be ; Go ot 
sinking, and_he still refuses to summon big ely 
the heart of Vittorio should repudiato the al... 
has sworn to his bride, and return toy fae 
de Sto. him as 10 the guts, mht be 

angerous as 8 
me | hed of your lata 

“Oh, I am not afraid of Lucia. When 
hand the key to life or death, with no pe 
using it, I néed-cherish no fear of any one.” ” 

Her cruel black eyes flashed as she uttered thes 
words; her superb figure seemed to dilate With thy 
cousciousness of power, and her rej Tips brcky 
with adenration, in which fear way fate be 
wi! m which fear w. : 
firmly said 2 we mingled bat y 

“I have always warned you that Lucia m 
sacred from such attempts as you hint at, ‘hae 
purpose to make her my wife when the Proper ting 
to do so comes, for I do not doubt my power to win 
her consent to share my prosperity. ‘Since all 
of a marriage with her lover is ended, she will 000 
see that it is the best course open to her. The settle. 
ment the marquis makes on her will romain jy iny 
hands, and I can suppress or produce it, as may seem 
best for my own interests. You must ACCeMpany mp 
to the castle to-morrow to act as witness to the signe 
ture; two are allthat are required, and the Tmanjuig 
has such implicit confidence in mo that he will sum 
no third person.” 

Pepita laughed savagély. 

“Much good will her legacy do her then, unless w 
choose to bestow it en her.” 

Baldoni smiled grimly, and turned his attention ) 

fathoming the mysteries of the key. He was askilfyl 
mechanician, and he presently retired to his own toon, 
in which he kept a box of tools which he had ofte, 
found useful in an emergency. 
’ Two days later a fac simile of the important littl 
instrument which was to accomplish so much {or 
his own fortunes was forwarded to the young heir 
while the steward retained the true one for his ow 
use. 


CHAPTER XX 


Fear not that I shall from this compact swerve. 
All that my stirring soul desired 7 
Goel 


Was to gain what I’ve promised thee. 

Unper the consoling influence of Father Bonifas 
and the sweet music of Lucia, the marquis agia 
revived, and for the next few days hoe seemed to gain 
a new hold on life. His faithful nurse began to hop 
that he would again arise from his couch and return 
his late mode of life. 

In the belief that many days were before him, tle 
invalid. deferred the signature Baldoni was 
anxious to ebtain, and Lucia’s interests were still u- 
cared for. 

On the third morning after the interview betwen 
the steward and his master, the most oppressive 
sirocco which had for many years been felt iu Sicily 
set in. 

This wind, coming from the direction of the bum 
ing sands which cover so large a portion of Africs 
sometimes sweeps over the islands in the Mediter 
ranean, and under its depressing influence human lif 
and vegetation seem equally to languish. . 
It was especially unfavourable to the condition of 
the enfeebled’ invalid, and he Jay upon his coud 
almost in a dying state. 
Lucia, who was suffering almost as much from ls 
guor as the sick man, forced herself to remain nett 
his couch to minister to his wants; all the vital power 
of her young frame seemed to be absorbed by the 
bausting atmiosphere' that surrounded her; but stillve 
suspicion of the real danger that menaced them aros 
in the mind of a single inmate of the castle. 
Etna, looming grand and fearful through the er 
atmosphere, threw forth thin curling wreaths of smo 
which floated lazily down the sides, at intervals con- 
cealing its formidable crater from view ; but there was 
no evidence of unusual action in the volcano. ‘ 
That eternal cloud of smoke bas issued pert 
summit from the earliest period of recorded time; 
the eruptions have occurred at such lovg inte : 
that the peoplo living in the very jaws of bon 
seem to forget that the desolation which b 
former times been spread over the land may agua 
lace. 
Fi Sister Maria was absent on her round of duty, and 
liad not returned to the eastle‘on the previous 2 nd 
As this often happened, Lucia felt no uneasiness | 
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ely noted the indications of some 
ching convulsion which filled the valley. 


approaching Ct apparent cause, was slowly 
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msness was soon fearfully: 





— a hoatse rumbling sound was heard in 
the air, the beayens were darkened, and the old 
aslo seemed to be heaving from its rocky founda- 


"the stractnre, massive as it was, rockod to and fro 
ike » ship in @ storm, and, as Lucia sprang to her 
fet in wild alarm, an immense beam, which sustained 
the ceiling, fell across the couch she had just left, 
camying with it the upper portion of the partition 
yall which separated her apartment from the one in 
which the marquis lay. 

te first thought ae of him, and with horror she 
heard his agonized ery for help at the moment she 
discovered that the door which communicated with 
his room was closed by the fallen beam. 

Tho vibrations still. continued with such fearful 
violence that she found it difficult to stand; but she 
did not lose her courage or presence of mind. She 
spmng upon ® massive table which stood near the 
wall, and managed to gaia view into the apartment 
of the marquis through the opening made in it. 
ruin there was greater even than that in her own 
litle room. Nearly the whole of the ceiling had 
fallen; the old man, thrown from his bed, lay upon 
the floor, apparently lifeless; and the heavy cornice of 
the bedstead, which was near him, had evidently 
struck him violently. 

Baldoni was leaning over him apparently examining 
his condition, and Lucia was about to cry out to him 
to assist her to reach her protector, when. the words 
were frozen on her lips by seeing him eontemptuously 
spurn the lifeless body with his foot, and stride past it 
toacabinet in which she was aware the marquis kept 
his most valuable papers. 

8carcely heeding the crushing sounds which pro- 
claimed the fall of portions of the building with every. 
succeeding shock, Lucia stood as if spell-bound, watch- 
ing the motions of the reckless man before her.. The 
cabinet was wrenched open, the secret receptacle 
reached, the easket secured; and, carrying’ that in his 
hand, Baldoni rapidly fled from the falling ruins 
without casting a look beliind him, or he must have 
seen the white, scared face that looked down upon him. 

An instant later Lucia was violently thrown back- 
ward beneath a portion of the heavy beam that had 
tlready fallen, and was soon jammed in that position 
by the fragments which fell around her. Nearly dead 
ftom fright and exhaustion, the hapless girl found 
herself hemmed in by a mass of ruins which barely 
left her sface in which to crouch in a most comfort- 
less position, while the air was filled.to suffocation 
with dust, and falling plaster. 

The undulations still continued, but with less vio- 
lence, and gradually they altogether ceased; but in 
those few fearful moments ravages had been made 
Which time couid never repair. Mountains changed 
places; new rivers burst forth, while old ones dis- 
Sppeared; and entire plantations were, in some in- 
stances, removed from the spots they oceupiedy and 
located far away from them. Death and desolation 
were roy over the island, for in the terrible convul- 
Son which shook it to its centre nearly forty thousand 
People are said to have perished. 

A horrible stillness succeeded the strife, which 
*ppalled Lucia even more deeply than the uproar 
Which had preceded it. Were all the inmates of the 
— destroyed? she asked herself. Was not one left 
meter master, and ascertain his fateand her own? 
dott — should be left there to perish alone? And 

it that her strength could not sustain her many 

lrg in that living grave, 
silence was at length broken by a distant wail- 
sound, which came faintly, and with mufiled 
oes, to her dulling senses. She tried to arouse 
from the deadly faintness that was creeping 
boda but all her efforts were vain, and she lay 
up beneath the Tuins, senseless and motion- 



























































less, with but the faintest pulsation of life in her be- 
numbed heart. 

Baldoni had no sooner secured the casket, than he 
rushed with frantic speed over every 0 le that 
impeded his way till he cleared the ruing of the falling 
castle, Casting back but a single glance toward its 
toppling walls, he speeded forward ovér thojupheav- 
ing earth, though more than once he was vio- 
lently forward. ets 

As he drew near his cottage he looked toward it 
with apprehensive fear'that there, too, the earthquake 
had left desolation behind it; but, to his joy, he saw 
that the light structure had escaped material injury, 
while the strongly-built castle had been razed almost 
to its foundations. 

The trees in the yard were uprooted, andthe small 
shrubbery lay prostrate; the glass in the windows 
was shattered, and a fissure appeared above the door, 
but that was.all. Noone was visible ashe approached. 
Striding rapidly towards Pepita’s room, he opened the 
door and called her name. 

She arose from beside the bed, with a white and 
rigid face, on which the extremity of terror was de- 
picted, and in a confused manner asked : 

“ What is it? What has happened? Is the moun- 
tain in a state of eruption?, I lave not aad the 
courage to look out.” 

“Ho! ho! something can frighten you, then, my 
lady. You are not so cool when you think your own 
safety is at stake,” he replied, with frightful levity. 
“T lately thought your nerves were steel and your 
heart ice ; but I see there is something very human 
about you after all.” 

“Will you answer mc?” she passionately asked. 
“Ts the mountain in action ?” 

“Tt was, I suppose, or all this commotion would 
not have taken place; but the worst is over, I think. 
There-is no appearance of an eruption, and we have 


little to dread from the fiery streams of lava which |, 


devour everything before them.” 

Pepita drew @ long breath, and gained courage to 
look out of the window herself in the direction of the 
hoary-headed giant which had just wrought such fear- 
ful eyil. A broad column of smoke curled upward, 
and lay in heavy wreaths around its summit; the sun 
shone red and lurid through the murky air, but by this 
time the throes of the volcano had ceased. ‘Three 
minutes had’ sufficed to complete the devastation 
caused by that mighty convulsion, and nature seemed 
hushed with breathless stillness to hearken to the wail 
of desolation which arose from the devastated vales 
so lately smiling in security and plenty. 

Pepita regained her self-control, and with it her 
usual coolness and audacity returned. She now noted 
the appearance of her father, and eagerly said: 

“You aro pale and frightened, and I see in your face 
that some terrible catastrophe has happened at the 
castle. Has it fallen, and crushed those who are in 
our way? If so, we can rejoice even in the earth- 

uake,” 


“ The—marquis—is—dead,” came from the clammy 
lips of Baldoni. 

Pepita steadily regarded him, and she spoke almost 
in a whisper : 

“Fate favours us; and we are spared the necessity 
at which you lately hinted. Hardas I am, Lam glad 
the old man died without my intervention. But tell 
me if the castle yet stands, and how the marquis 

vixhed.” 

“Half the building isa mass of ruins, I sprang 
from the main door as the stone shaft that supported 
it fell, and barely escaped being struck down, as the 
marquis was at the first shock. He was thrown from 
his bedstead, the cornice of which struck him on the 
temple, inflicting a fatal blow.” 

“ And all—all have perished?” she asked, with a 
slightly perceptible quiver in her voice. 

“I do not know. I fled for my life, and to learn 
what had happened to you. I was with the marquis 
when the castie began to rock; he was thrown on the 
floor, and his temple crushed in by a second blow from 
a beam from the ceiling, which grazed me as it fell. 
I scarcely know how I escaped myself, and I had a 
hard run for my very life before I got here safe.” 

Pepita turned her eyes, flaming with contemptuous 
anger, upon him, as she said: . 

“ And you—you, in your craven cowardliness, have 
left among the ruins that which is of vital import- 
ance to us both. In your pusillanimous fear, you have 
abandoned the treasure that was within your yery 
grasp. ‘Tell me where to find the casket .we so 
ardently covet, and I will, at any risk to myself, 
penetrate to its place of concealment, and secure hy 

Baldoni coldly replied: 

* You know very little of me if you suppose that I 
would not have risked my life many times sooner than 
leave so precious a possession behind me. Behold— 
it is here!” and he threw back his coat, which had 
hitherto concealed it from observation. , 

Pepita sprang forward with « cry of exultation, 





and fiercely clutching it in her hand, said; 





“ But one thing more before we open this. Is Lucia 
also buried in the ruins ?” 

“She must be, for sho was in the small room open- 
ing from that of the marquis, and the beams came 
crashing down with such fury that she doubtles; lies 
mangled to death beneath them, Poor thing! I am 
really sorry for her.” 

“T would not advise you to be in too great a hurry 
to get her out,” said Pepita, impressively, for she may 
have chanced to see you when you. seeured the 
casket.” 

Baldoni beeame very pale, and his breath came in 
gasps of ‘terror, while large drops gathered on his 
sallow brow. He faintly said : 

“T—I had not thought of that; there was a rent in 
the wall, and it may have been so, though it is scarcely 
probable, Thebare suspicion is enough; let her 
perish, then: I shall be in no haste to rescue her.” 

“So-o—at last you are compelled to see, as I do, 
that thisigirl mustibe safely out of the way before 
either you or I can consummate our plans. Now we 
will examine the casket at our leisure. \ It will be im- 
possible to do anything toward assisting the people at 
the castle for an hour. yet; by the time, the peasants 
have sufficiently recovered 1 from their fright to gather 
there, you can make your appearance among them 
and direct their labours, But be sure that you seek 
Lucia last; if she was not crushed at once, let her 
perish of exhaustion.” 

Baldoni shuddered at the picture her words conjured 
up before him, but he did not oppose her will. 

He went to his own room, and brought back with 
him the key he had purloined. 

Fitting the key to the lock, the lid soon flew back, 
and he snatched the precious paper, while Pepita, with 
sparkling eyes, drew out the diamonds, which she re- 
membered to have often,seen glittering upon the per- 
son of the late marchesa. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she exclaimed; “and I will 
have them for my own. They can be re-set, and no 
one can tell to whom they once belonged. They 
must be very valuable; for the marquis gave his 
wife nothing that did not_cost a mint of money. 
Though she was not of noble birth, he thonght nothing 
too good for her, and his son shall yet think as much 
of me.” 

Apparently forgetful of the awful calamity through 
which the diamonds had come into her own possession, 
Pepita stood before her mirror, and bedecked herself in 
the costly jewels with a feeling of exultant pride, which 
would scarcely have been becoming if they had be- 
come legitimately her own. 

Baldoni was terribly shocked at this mockery, and 
hurriedly said ; 

“What are you doing? Are you mad, Pepita? 
If any one should come in, those gems would be 
recognized as belonging to the late marchesa ; every 
peasant on the estate bas seen her wear them, and 
would know them at once. Put them up—hide them 
from every prying eye, as.you value our safety or 
good name. Where is Lettorio? She may seck you 
at any moment.” 

“ Have no fears on her account. If she is still alive, 
she is in the village; for she asked permission to visit 
ber sister, who is sick, and I gave it. See—lhow like 
a grand lady 1 look, with these lovely gems upon my 
neck and arms.” 

Baldoni glanced at her, and tremulonusly said: 

“Take them off—take them off! Here is some- 
thing far more important to look over, Behold our 
patent of nobility; for I, too, mean to have a title. 
Wealth alone will not satisfy my ambition, and in our 
day a noble’s station can be purchased.” 

Pepita replaced the jewels, and then cast her eyes 
over the chart, After a few moments spent in reading 
the directions traced upon the margin of the paper, 
she said : 

“It is very clear that the treasure chamber is 
situated beneath the castle. What if the ruins should 
choke it up? Nay, it is not impossible that the late 
shocks may have buried it. beyond all hope of dis- 
covery.” And she grew pale at the thought. 

Baldoni hastily replied: 

“ I do not believe that it is immediately under tle 
castle; though there must be a subterranean way 
leading from that toward La Tempesta. ‘The chapel 
holds the secret; and if that stands, we shall find all 
safe. We must set out at once, and see what; has 
happened there. Where can we conceal this precious 
casket from all eyes save our own? ” 

Pepita pressed the spring in the wall, and the panel 
slid back, behind which was hidden her box of poisons, 

“T always keep my fatality here, lest Lettorio might 
meddle with it some day whenIam away. Noone 
knows of tiie existence of this receptacle but you and 
I, and we can leave the casket here with perfect 
safety.” 

Baldoni himself placed it beside the fatal box, slid 
back the panel, and examined the, wall to assure him- 
self that the recess was perfectly concealed. Dis- 
covering no evidences of its existence, he left the 
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wouse, satisfied that his treasure was safe. Pepita 
followed him, with a black veil thrown over her head; 
and the two passed rapidly over the short space which 
Jay between the steward’s house and the castle. 

Everywhere the evidences of the late convulsion 
met their eyes. Stately trees lay prone upon the 
earth, and the last was, in many places, rent by the 
upheaving of the rocky stra‘a which lay beneath the 
soil, leaving unseemly rifts in the sward, which was 
lately fresh and bright with verdure. 

A narrow stream had forced its way across the 
lawn, and went plashing and roaring toward the 


sea. 
Even Pepita, hard as she was, stood appalled when 


she came in sight of the ruins of the castle. The 
stately walls of the older portion of the building, 
which had braved the storms of many a century, lay 
heaped above the dead, to whom they bad brought so 
fearful a doom. 

Clouds of smoke arose from the wing appropriated 
to the servants, showing unequivocally that fire had 
commenced its ravages, as if to consummate the wide- 
spread ruin. 

A group of peasants, half-palsied by fright, had 
already assembled on the lawn, but there was no one 
to direct them ; and a messenger was about to be de- 
spatched for Baldoni when he made his appearance on 
the scene. 

Assuming the wildest expressions of alarm, he 
rushed into their midst, exclaiming : 

“My master, the good marquis! what has hap- 
pened to him? Oh! do not tell me that he has 
perished in this frightful manner! It would be too 
—too horrible!” 

“T fear he has, and the young signorina with him, 
besides several of the servants,” was the dejected 
reply of one of the men. “Come, signor, show us 
where to begin, and we will work with a will to rescue 
our good master, and those who are buried with him 
beneath the ruins.” 

For an instant Baldoni seemed overwhelmed with 
grief and horror; but he soon recovered, and under 
his directions the peasants prepared to commence the 
herculean labour of digging out the sufferers from the 
superincumbent mass that lay piled above them.‘ 

The force of the earthquake seemed to have ex- 
pended itself on the centre of the building, and the 
two wings which extended from it were still standing, 
though evidently greatly injured. 

A squad of men were detailed to extinguish the 
smouldering flames, which were slowly encroaching 
on what had been the family apartments; but this 
was found difficult of accomplishment, on account of 
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the immense quantity of combustible material that lay 
piled in confused heaps ready to fall a prey to the de- 
vouring element. 

One glance towards the chapel assured both father 
and daughter that it was still standing, though there 
was a wide crevice in the roof, and the spire had 
fallen in. 

A meaning glance passed between them, and then 
they both turned their attention to the dreary labour 
before them. 

But few moments had elapsed when another actor 
appeared upon the scene, and Baldoni uttered an 
internal malediction when he saw the agitated face of 
the nun, stained with tears, but wearing an expression 
of resolute determination, which he knew portended 
no good to him. 

She had escaped the danger, having been in a 
peasant’s cottage, which was but slightly injured by 
the earthquake. 

So soon as it was safe for her to venture forth, she 
had set out for the castle, calling on all the able- 
bodied men she mot to accompany her to the scene of 
the most appalling disaster in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the distance she saw that the portion of the 
building occupied by the marquis and Lucia had 
toppled down, and in a state of inexpressible anguish 
she made her way to the scene, followed by a dozen 
men, who were ready to work as long as strength 
lasted, to prove to her their gratitude for the kindness 
which she had shown their wives and children. 

“Where is my child?” she tremulously asked. 
“Has any one seen my Lucia since—since this terri- 
ble calamity occurred ? ” 

Pepita, with every appearance of deep sympathy, 
stepped forward and said: 

* Alas! sister, there is every reason to believe that 
Lucia shared the sad fate of the marquis. She has not 
been seen, and I greatly fear that all our efforts to save 
her will prove vain.” 

“How dare you speak thus?” asked. Sister Maria, 
sharply. “She may be living yet; something tells 
me that she is, and I will spare no effort to rescue 
her, either dead or alive. These men followed me 
hither, and they shall obey my orders. Come, my 
good friends, I will point out the spot on which you 
must exert your best energies. Find my child, and 
your reward shall be ample.” 

She hurriedly pointed out the locality of the cham- 
ber in which she knew Lucia most probably was at 
the time of the catastrophe, but Baldoni respectfully 
interfered. 

“Will it not be the most fitting to excavate the 
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marquis first, signora? He should surely be our first 
care, and Lucia will probably be found near him. She 
is as like!vy to have been in his apartment as in the 
adjoining onc.” 

“That is true, for he needed constant care. Oh, 
men, work as you never worked before, for human life 
is at stake. Those helpless, bleeding ones may now 
be lying within sound of my voice, yet toe weak to 
give utterance to their inexpressible sufferings.” 

The men scarcely necded urging, for they were a 
eager to commence the work of delivery as the nu 
was to have them do so. 

Under their strong arms the heavy stones wer 
rolled away, and the rafters slowly removed, while 
the progress of the flames was checked by those se 
to extinguish them. J 

Four of the domestics were missing ; but fortunately 
there had been a festival in the village that day, and 
several of them had gone to attend it. 

The little hamlet had only been severely shaken, 
without destroying any of the cottages, aud severe a8 
the destruction had been at Colonna, the immediate 
neighbourhood had suffered little in comparison with 
the desolation spread over the other portions of the 
island. * 


An hour of unremitting toil passed away, and no 
sound of human life issued from the ruins to encourage 
the labourers in the cause of humanity to hope that any 
one buried beneath them could yet be saved. As they 
gradually approached the door of the marquis apart. 
ments, the men were joined by the infirm priest, carty- 
ing a cross in his hand. re 

Father Boniface had evidently not escaped _ 
less, for a wound was on his forehead which he hw 
received from the falling of @ rafter in the —_ 
which he was praying at the time the earthquake 

lace. 


r in every 

Encouraging the exhausted labourers in 
possible manner, the venerable man passed from ont 
to greap, bearing with him the symbol of vari 
hope, avd they laboured with watiring 700! vie 
Sister Maria, tortured by fear, almost despairing ™ a 
life that was so precious to her, looked ou = i 
ing eyes and sinking beart, fearing that serie 
ment that was lifted might reveal to her hom 
vision the mangled remains of her beloved yous 
friend. 

More than once she essayed to assist the en - 
this they refused to permit, and she could oa 7 eich 
mute anguish upon the heavy beams, any “tase into 
might have crushed the delicate frame of 


—_ (To be continued) 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 
By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
————_—_—_ 
CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
ORMOND AND BEATRICE. 


These griefs, which bade all hope and joy depart, 
Have stamped thine image deeper on my heart. 
Cartwright. 

Tue sensation created by the disappearance of the 
Lord of Ingarstone was intense. Words fail to convey 
any idea of it. 

Rumour had hardly spread far and wide the as- 
tounding tidings of Bernard Ingarstore’s return, as 
one from the grave, before this fresh mystery was 
spreading through the county. 

Suspicion naturally attached to Ormond Redgrave. 

“What business had he on the premises?” people 
naturally asked. ‘‘ And with fire-arms, too?” 

Obviously he was greatly affected by the elder 
brother's return. It robbed him of the dowry he would 
have received with Beatrice, and which had become 
the more important to him, by reason of the abrupt re- 
appearance of his cousin, Captain Redgrave, who had 
been sought out through the diabolical cunning of his 
secret foes, 

To add to the strength of the suspicion against him, 
-_ was the story which Andrew Nolan had to 


This unhappy man had taken up his abode at the 
ngarstone Arms, now deserted by the wedding party, 
Who had made it their head-quarters, and was there 
pursuing that course of hard-drinking which threatened 
to make a speedy end of him. 
, As early as the hour of the discovery of Redgrave’s 
inanimate body on the grass, he had commenced his 
‘ YSconsumption, with brandy—raw brandy, which 
= took With the object of “steadying his nerves.” 
Hat sieadying process was a desperate one. It ap- 
peared hecessary to the unfortunate wretch, and he 
esorted to it regardless of consequences. Of conse- 
qhences indeed, he could not think. He dared not. 
‘© ouly knew that each morning he woke utterly 
ym in mind, and trembling like an aspen. His 
; asap palsied. His eyes were red and dim. 
in nees shook, and he could not raise a glass to his 
* - psa Spilling the liquor it contained. 
asi nk. aes the inevitable effects of the preceding 
© desperate remedy Iny in what is “a has 
of the dog that bit you "in other wadnsetiel _s 








|THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. | 
brandy produced a steadying effect, a second brought 
with it a feeble glow of exhilaration, and then the un- 
fortunate man was prepared—for what? For com- 
mencing another day’s round as demoralising as that 
under the effects of which he was labouring. 

When sober, or as nearly sober'as he ever was at tlris 
period of his life—Andrew Nolan was morose and 
silent; but when he had imbibed a little of the poison 
which was undermining his life, his, tongue would 
loosen, and he was ready enough to talk with those 
who gathered about the bar, at which Le was prepared 
to lounge all day. 

To this bar of the Ingarstone Arms, the news of the 
old. lord’s flight and Redgrave’s supposed attempt on 
his life came early. 

Its effect on Nolan was maddening. 

“ He's guilty! ” he burst out.. “I know it. I can 
prove it. When he left me last night, I thought he 
was dangerous, by his manner. And he went direct 
to Ingarstone—no doubt to perpetrate some act of per- 
sonal violence. And thank heaven for it!” 

“Thank heaven for it? Oh, Mr. Nolan!” ejacu- 
lated the buxom landlady, “ you can’t mean that!” 

“T do!” he retorted fiercely. “Ido. I knew his 
turn would come, and it has. Thank heaven, it has! 
Now, perhaps, he'll suffer as I’ve suffered, and know 
what it is to feel as I've felt.” 

There were not wanting plenty to sympathise with 
this man, His story was well-known at that bar, and 
the public verdict, founded on his own prejudiced view 
of the matter, was decidedly against his rival, Redgrave. 
So the matter was pretty freely discussed, and in the 
midst of the discussion, fresh news arrived. 

It appeared that Lord Ingarstone was not the only 
individual who had disappeared during the night. 

Darn Crook also was gone. 

The servants distinctly stated that when the house 
was closed, after Andrew Nolan had in a fit of inebriate 
perversity insisted on leaving, four persons remained 
in the drawing-room—his lordship, Flacker, Captain 
Redgrave, and Darn Crook. ‘hese all retired to rest 
about the same time. In the morning, only two of 
the four beds used over night were found to have 
occupants. 

Ingarstone and Darn Crook had alike vanished. 

This accumulation of mystery had its due effect on 
the idlers around the bar, and by a simultaneous move- 
ment they quitted the place, bent on going to Ingar- 
stone and satisfying their curiosity by a glance at the 
spot where so much had occurred, and prepared to 
learn the first of any fresh discovery. 

Noian went with the rest. 

Early as it was, he lurched and staggered along to 
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such an extent that his companions were anything 
but proud of his company ; and thus it happened that 
in a short time he found himself lagging behind the 
rest, to his intense disgust. The irritation caused by 
this treatment vented itself in curses aud growls, and 
he was still indulging in these when a sudden lurch 
brought him against the garden palings of a house 
standing a little back from the main street. 

It was the parsonage. 

With an oath of unwonted ferocity, Nolan put out 
his hands to save himself from falling, and in so doing, 
chanced to look up at the windows of the house. 

One of these—an upper window—was open, anda 
woman was looking out. 

He recognized her in a moment. 

The face which was turned upon his with a look of 
alarm in it was that of Beatrice Redgrave, as she was, 
since yesterday, entitled to be called. 

That she recognized Nolan was clear; equally so 
thatthe sight of him pained her, for, with a suppressed 
cry, she hastily drew in the casement. 

At that simple act, the half-drunken man was inex- 
pressibly hurt and annoyed. In a moment, or little 
more, these feelings had given place to others—jealous 
rage and blind fury possessed him. Without think- 
ing what he did, he leapt over the palings and mo- 
tioned to Beatrice with an imperious gesture to re- 
open the window. 

Pale and trembling, she obeyed. ~ 

“Oh, Nolan! Why are you here?” she asked, in 
a low tone. 

“ Why?” he shouted, “why are you here?” 

“What! Haven't you heard of it? Don't you 
know what's happened?” 

“Happened? To Ormond?” 

“To Ormond!” he sneered. “ Yes, to—to your 
husband, my lady. You don’t know, then—they 
haven't teld you that he’s murdered Bernard Ingar- 
stone, and——” 

“ Murdered! ” 

The word shot like a cry from the lips of the listen- 
ing woman, and she drew back, and disappeared. 

olan watched a few seconds, but she came no 
more; the casement remained swinging to and fro in 
the fresh morning breeze, but there was no sign of the 
face which had looked from it. 

“Good!” murmured the inebriated man; “case 
of hartshern and burnt feathers! I'm a brute—a 
cruel, heartless brute; but who made meso? She 
did. She stabbed my heart, and I’ve paid her back, @ 
little, just a little—and thank God for it!” 

With this pious ejaculation, he quitted the garden, 
and pursued his course towards Ingarstone. 
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The commotion there had naturally increased. 

The building was surrounded by gaping villagers. 
In the great drawing-room—about which the fumes 
of the overnight’s debauch still hung—several gentle- 
men, magistrates of the neighbourhood, had already 
assembled, attended by the village constables and one 
or two of the county force. 

Lord Ingarstone was seated in their midst, having 
at once asserted his usual position, and his friends and 
neighbours were pouring congratulations’ and con- 
dolence into kis ears in a breath. Roach, the family 
legal adviser, was there in full force; while Flacker, 
whose position was anomalous, and who suffered with 
® splitting headache from the effects of yesterday's 
excesses, leaned his hot forehead against the cold 
glass of one of the windows, and appearéd to be ab- 
sorbed in the wintry prospect presented to his gaze, 


while, in reality, he was listening acut‘ly to every |* 


word uttered behind his back. Captain 
made one of a group at the end of the room, and 
among these Nolan also took up his position. 

he doue so before there was astir at the 
opposite énd of the room, where a door communicated 
with the’ bedrooms, and two or three persons, includ- 
ing a doctor, who had been called in, and the clergy- 
man before. mentioned, appeared, leading in an indi- 
vidual, who was clearly unable to walk without their 
aid. : ; 

This was Ormond Redgrave. 

His app was most deplorable. About’ his 
head a white towel had been tightly twisted; and his 
face was almost the colour of it. His clothes were 
disordered and stained with mud, apparently the re- 
sult of a conflict in the grounds surrounding the 
house. 

When first deposited in a chair, full in the gaze of 
the magistrates, he appeared still insensible. By de- 
grees, however, this wore off, and he languidly raised 
his eyelids, and, in a feeble voice, asked for water. 
This was brought. 

Then one of the magistrates said: 

“You have expressed a desire, Mr. Redgrave, to 
make a statement explanatory of the extraordinary 
circumstances under which you were found on these 
premises a few hours ago? ” 

“T have,” he replied. 

“If I might suggest a course of action to you,” the 
other resemed, “it would be that you should refrain 
from making any such statement. The position in 
which you stand is a serious one. It may be attended 
with the most important results, and my advice to you 
is—reserve what you have to say until you have 
heard what allegations may be brought against you.” 

“* Reserve’ is right,” said a moaning voice, which 
might have been Flacker’s, but he was looking in- 
tently out of window at the moment. 

Redgrave feebly intimated that he declined the 
proffered advice. 

“The truth can do no harm,” he said ; “and it is 
better spoken at once.” 

** As you will,” was the magistrate’s rejoinder ; the 
tone of it implying that he thought Redgrave a 
foolish, head-strong, inexperienced youth, who would 
never get experience without paying for it, and 
dearly, too. 

“The simple truth is this:” Redgrave resumed. 
“T last night ascertained from a person well known 
to you all, Andrew Nolan, that it was to Lord Ber- 
nard Ingarstone, my wife’s uncle, that I owe all the 
misery which has overtaken me. This was stated in 
the course of an interview which took place at the 
garden gates. As you may suppose, the effect of it 
a my mind was both startling and exasperating. 
In the heat of the moment, I determined to meet this 
man face to face, and charge him with the wrong he 
had heaped upon me. Full of this purpose, I could 
not rest until it was carried into effect. I therefore 
climbed the garden walls, and observing that there 
was a light in what I knew to be the state bedroom, I 
made for that.” 

“But did you not know that you were guilty of 
being on premises for an unlawful purpose?” the 
magistrate inquired. 

“T neither knew nor cared,” was the impetuous 
reply. “I saw the light burning, I felt that my 
enemy was in that room, and I determined to get at 
him. In a word, I scrambled up by means of the 
ivy growing to the walls, burst open the window, 
and so entered. Two persons were in the room. 
One was seated on a sofa at the foot of the bed, 
wildly and passionately gesticulating. The ether 
was standing over him, apparently trying to quiet 
him down. The one on the sofa was Lord Bernard, 
the other was the man who is called Darn Crook.” 

“Both of whom have disappeared ?” 

“Yes, as I understand. On my suddenly bursting 
into their presence, they started in alarm, and his 
lordship rushed to a table on which lay a couple of 
pistols; and seizing one, cried out, ‘It's he, Crook; 
he’s here to murder us!’ With this, he levelled the 
pistol at my breast. I darted forward, knocked up 


his hand, and seized the pistol. In the act it went off, 
and the charge passed through the canopy of the 
bed. Thereupon, Crook made a dart at the other 
pistol, and I, seeing the desperate state of affairs, and 
that his lordship was in no condition to be spoken 
with, backed toward the window, intending to drop 
quietly out, and choose some more fitting opportunity 
for my purpose. Unfortunately, I had hardly got one 
leg out of the window before. my foot slipped, and I 
fell backward on to the grass," In tho act of doing so, 
I heard the snap of the pistol which Crook held, saw 
the flash, and knew that he‘was atme. Then 
all was a blank. I was stunted, and knew no more. 
When I came to myself, I was lying in the bed im the 
room in which this had happe surrounded - b; 
arog constables. This, gentlemen, is the prt 
truth. . 

The magistrates shook their heads. 

“You doubt my word?” Ormond asked, proudly. 

“That is not the question,” said the one who had 
before spoken; “but, on your own showing, you 
were on the spot—you were. the occasion of some 
violence — and you ap to have been the last 
who saw’ these persons, I may say, alive.” 

“But you surely'do not think me guilty of any 
crime——” Ormond 

“TI suspect you of nothing—I accuse you of no- 
thing; but I take your own statement in connection 
swith the strange circumstances under which you were 
found on these premises, and I say, if there has been 
foul play——” 

“Poul play?” echoed the young man, in a kind of 
stupor. 

“If there has been murder——” 

“Murder!” 

The echoing word rang through the apartment, 
causing even Flacker to turn from the window; but 
it had not escaped the lips of Ormond Redgrave. 

It was Beatrice, his wife, who, entering unper- 
ceived, had caught at the charge, and now repeated 
it—Beatrice, who, rushing forward, flung her arms 
about the neck, of her stunned and half-stupefied 
husband. 

In this singular manner they were re-united. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
CECIL AND DORA. 
Mother-like watches Providence on high, 
And hope to some and help to others lends, 
And yields alike to all an open ear, , 
And seeming to deny, yet grants the prayer. 
from the Italian, 
Att attempts to find traces of the missing lord and 
his mysterious guest failed. 
The country was seoured, the canal dragged, the 
telegraph set to work in vain. No satisfactory result 
was attained. ° 
Under the circumstances, Lord Humphrey Ingar- 
stone, the younger son, adopted the wisest course 
open to him. He re-instated himself in the possession 
of the family mansion, and awaited there whatever 
turn affairs might happen to take. 
The question as to the position of Ormond Redgrave 
and his wife was a difficult one, and not easily settled. 
Ingarstone was inveterate against the man who, in 
his opinion, had robbed him of a daughter, and at first 
peremptorily ordered him from the premises. Then 
there arose a question for the magistrates—Ought 
they to permit him to depart? Oughta man to be 
suffered to go at large while there were so many 
suspicious circumstances. against him ? 
They laid their heads together, and took Roach into 
their confidence, and as the result, decided that they 
should not be justified in giving him his liberty. 
One intermediate course they were ready to adopt. 
They would take Ingarstone’s bail for his appear- 
ance when called on, 
This his lordship absolutely declined to assent to; 
but in this matter he did not reckon the force of 
parental affection. At the bare idea of her husband's 
being carried off to prison, Beatrice threw herself at 
her father’s feet, and with agonizing tears besought 
and entreated him to interpose, and save her from that 
affliction. 
At first he was adamant, and turned a deaf ear to 
her pleadings. 
“It is impossible, my child,” he said. ‘ This man 
has done mea wrong which I can never forget or 
overlook.” 
“ But he is my husband,” she pleaded. 
“In form—yes,” was his rejoinder; “ but only in 
form, and for a few brief days. We've justice on our 
side, Beaty—justice ! and what is more to the purpose 
—money. Mons’ous odd if with both we cannot buy 
your release. The moment this mystery is cleared 
up, the proceedings for the divorce shall be commenced, 
and then P 
Beatrice raised her arms imploringly. 
= No, no, dear father!” she cried. “It cannot 





———— 
“Cannot!” CE ic 


a oe I must = leave him.” 

“How’s this, Beaty? "he ask i 
“You cannot? Do you mean that mek ace. 
you determine to oppose my will? ” not? Do 

“Oh, my father, my dear father, do not look 
do not speak in these freezing accents, T thus, 
ungrateful. I am not disobedient, but Ornd on™ 
oar I have sworn to love, honour. chy my 
hi me life is spared me, and—ang—_3 obey 
- contract is annulled,” hig | i , 
“Tt was # fraud, a conspiracy, He na, broke a. 
hold you to the fulfilment of your part of j we 
Jove, he shall not.” aud by 

“But father-——” Beatrice urged, 

“ Enough,” was his sullen answer, 

“He is my husband.” 

“Pshaw! The impostor!” 

“ And—and I love him, father, 
T cannot resign him. 
heart.” 

Ingarstone, in spite of his worldlin 
influences of an early life passed-in pda 
had.strong feelings, and none -strongor than those of 
attachment to his child. And now that ho saw her] ine 
at his feet, with her streaming eyes, pale dheoka nk 
dishevelled hair, and heard this piteous avowal from 
her lips, he felt a tugging at his heart which it was in- 
possible to resist. After a moment's conflict with his 
pride:therefore, he stooped, and raising the fair girl 
and pressing her to his breast, he promised to make 
the one concession asked of him. 

He consented to become bail for Ormond Redgrave, 

Coupled with this boon, however, he insisted on the 
condition that Ormond should give his word not to 
force himself upon his wife's socicty, especially while 
this new and threatening charge hung over his head, 

Very reluctantly was this consented to; but the old 
man was inexorable, and Beatrice entreated Ormont 
to consent to his wishes. 

“ Remember,” she said, “ it saves you from a prison, 
and that would be still worse.” 

“Hardly, darling,” was Ormond’s mournful reply. 

With this they parted—Ormond going forth from 
the doors of Ingarstone, without hope or prospect. 
In this extremity his thoughts naturally turned toward 
Lady de Redgrave, whom he had for so many years 
regarded as his mother, and who had, as we have 
seen, played so noble a part by lim. 

“Fallen, degraded, suspected as I am,” he mused, 
“in whose face can I look for sympathy or toleration? 
All despise me, all shun me. She alone—she whom! 
yesterday loaded with unmerited abuse, will take me 
to her arms, and believe in my innocence against the 
whole world.” 

Full of thoughts like these, he bent his steps in the 
direction of Morris Holt's cottage, where Lady de 
Redgrave still remained, too ill to be removed. 

On the way it was necessary to pass through a por- 
tion of the park known in the neighbourhood as tho 
“ Hazel-copse,” it having formed a portion of a piece 
of wooded land somewhat recently enclosed. 

At that early time of year the copse was open to 
view, as the trees were destitute of leuves; but the 
spot was so retired that persons could walk there with 
little danger of interruption. 

As Ormond drew near, he heard voices in conver- 
sation among the trees; and to his surprise, his own 
name was twice mentioned. Astonished, and acting 
upon instinct rather than influenced by any strong | 
motive of curiosity, he stopped short, belind a tree, 
the giant bole of which hid him from observation, 
and soon discovered that the speakers were well 
known to him. 

It was his sister Dora, who was walking to and fro, 
with her fingers interlaced over the left arm of Cecil 
Ingarstone, 

The latter was pleading with her. ; 

“ But Ormond is net your brother,” he was saying; 
“he cannot in fairness be regarded even as a remote 
relative.” ’ 
“Oh, I shall never regard him in any other light 
than that in which he has always stood towards me, 
said Dora. 

“ Well, well, that is natural,” said the other, “ that 
is right and proper; but is it equally right and propet 
that his misfortunes should be construed into a pretest 
for our misery? Both our families are under a clout. 
Heaven knows where the winds of adversity may 
drive us; but pray, pray let us two enjoy the glimpse 
of sunshine and blue sky which our love affords us. 
But consider your father’s anger,” said Dora. 
“Oh, I have considered it, I have thoug)it of every 
thing,” was the response. 

“Of his determination to procure 
“ Yes ! ” ‘ 
“ And of the unnatural relations which this must 
create between our families ? ” 
“That divorce,” said Cecil, firmly, 
got.” 

“No? Why?” 


T love him 
To'lose him would bah ap 
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= 
«Because my sister will never consent to it.’ Oh, 
1 wou do not know Beatrice yet. You have little 
Do go strength of character, and the depth and 
ie ity of her affections. Even if all that is charged 
wae ‘Ormond were true—if he were the pretender, 
. the swindler that my father vr 
-. in his rage, 1 do believe that she’ wou 
cle ian 0 the mn Even were he accused of 
wr though her whole nature might revolt at the 
on she would still shelter him, and stand by him. 
ri my father’s love for Beatrice is hardly less fer- 
vent, or less enduring. He will never forgive your 
brother; but he will yield to her, and give this union 
bi t sanction.” 
rea ak y ?” asked the young girl. 
“ it. 
« Aedie that case the greatest obstacle between us 
ved ?” 
Vinh grestest? ‘The only one.” 
«You believe that your father might be induced to 
me with an eye of favour, notwithstanding——” 
“All that has happened? Yes.” 
“And wy relationship—for such I must still call 


the adventurer, 


But which he,” said Cecil, “ would studiously 
jgnore. Tt would be upon the ground that you really 
are not related to Ormond that I must gain his con- 
gent. But there will be time enough to think of this 
jereafter. Only promise me that you will shed no 
more tears, and talk no more of parting : only give me 
your word that we are still and shall still be to each 
other as we have so long been, and nota cloud will 
¢ upon my happiness.” 
ar? Chall!” the til murmured, ‘‘ you know my heart; 
you know what answer my affection prompts me to 


‘nake, and I promise you—— 


She stopped, and uttered an ejaculation of surprise. 

Ormond Redgrave had stepped from behind the tree 
which had concealed him, and now confronted them. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed, raising his hand authorita- 


tively. 

“ Qrmond!” the lovers exclaimed, simultaneously. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘ Without intending it, I have 
overheard enough of what has passed between you to 
make it necessary that I should interpose a word or 
two. Before any such promise as you, Cecil, have 
asked is given or accepted, it is right that you should 
know what has happened at Ingarstone in your 
absence this morning.” 

“Ts there some fresh calamity ? ” Cecil demanded. 

“Yes!” was the answer. ‘‘ You said just now that 
your sister’s love was equal to any trial, even that of 
tle man on whom she had bestowed it being 
charged before her asa criminal. You were right.” 

Dora changed colour. 

“Right, Ormond ?” she asked, 

“Yes, absolutely right.” 

“That which has happened then,” said Cecil, “is in 
the nature——” 

“Of s criminal charge ?” 

“Against you?” 

“ Against me.” 

“Oh, Ormond!” ejaculated Dora, “it is impossible.” 

“Tt is the truth!” 

“And our poor mother? It will kill her!” exclaimed 
the simple-hearted girl. “But what is the nature of 
this terrible eharge ?” 

“You have not heard of the disappearance of Ber- 
nard Ingarstone, and the wretch who is called Darn 
Crook ? I see you have not. Nevertheless, they have 
ener vanished, aud suspicion has fallen upon 

e. 


Hae they have no proof of your guilt?” Dora ex- 
claimed. 

“No absolute proof,” was the reply, “but enough to 
make my position a painful and dangerous one. Cir- 
cumstances are against me.” 

Circumstances!” cried Cecil, raising his hat and 
Wiping the sudden perspiration from his brow. ‘ Who 
are they not against? I am bewildered, stunned with 
the events that have crowded helter-skelter on the 
heels of one another, during the last few days. Is 
everything going against us? Are wo to be utterly 
prostrated ? ” 


ware no, no,” cried Dora, “all lappens for the 


“You think so?” asked Ormond with despair 
Written on his face. ‘Well, well: you may be right 
you may be right.” . 

‘Iam, Ormond, she replied. “Even this last and 
strongest blow cannot shake my faith in an all-wise, 
Over-ruling providence.” 

E can thing is clear,” said Ormond with a sigh. 
an _ pent that you, Cecil, should know of what 
. “ee appened before you renewed your plighted 

oth with my more than sister here. It was right that 
you should understand this fresh obstacle in the way of 
a Lappiness, aud the further shame which I have 
‘to inf ou the name that it seems my doom to consign 
hens my. Dora 1s not my sister; but I make her 

uw and happiness the sacred charge of my life.” 





“ And I swear to you,” said Cecil, ‘holding out his 
hand, “to respect both to the latest moment of my 
existence.” 

“JT will trust you, Cecil.” 

With those words he took the proffered hand, and 
at the same time placed Dora's trembling palm in that 
of her lover. 


CHAPTER LXXX 
THE STORY CLOSED. 
Have faith, though ne'er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb; 
Thou know’st not which may perish, 
Or what be spared to bloom. 
Ann Shipton. 

On reaching Morris Holt’s cottage—toward which 
he hastened forward alone—-Ormond Redgrave was 
surprised to find its somewhat numerous inmates in a 
state of unusual excitement. 

As he entered, Lady de Redgrave rose with diffi- 
culty from the arm-chair, the only one in the cottage, 
with which she had been accommodated ; and throwing 
her arms about his neck, burst into tears. 

“My boy, my darling boy!” was all she could 

utter. 
He thought the distressing news of the morning had 
reached her, and had been too much for her shattered 
constitution ; but, no—evidently these were of joy, not 
of sorrow. 

What could it mean ? 

He was afraid to ask, but looked round the room as 
if to read an explanation in the faces of those present. 
His eyes rested on the radiant visage of old Morris 
Holt, then sought the face of poor Curly who stood by 
his father’s side, and eventually sought out Tim, the 
Radical, who was holding Janet Leeson by the hand. 

Tim responded with a look of singular intelligence, 
and there was a sparkle in his eye, and a smile about 
his lips which led Ormond to the hasty conclusion that 
he had interrupted a wedding party, and that Tim 
had probably taken Janet to wife that day. 

The appearance of both favoured the supposition ; 
for Janet had recovered much of the bloom and beauty 
of her youth, and was neatly and trimly attired, while 
“the Radical ” appeared in a brand new suit. In this 
case, however, as in so many others, appearances were 
deceitful. 

There was no special cause for Janet's bloom and 
beauty. 

As to Tim’s new suit, it had come about in a manner 
necessary to be related as bearing on the main thread 
of this history. 

After the Radical’s reprieve and discharge from 
prison, he had found, as many a young fellow has found 
before him, that his gaol experience had not smoothed 
his onward path in life. In other words, people did 
not care to aswociate themselves with a man who had 
been charged with a murder, and who, as people chari- 
tably suggested, might have been guilty of—who could 
say how many other crimes? The result was that 
Tim sought in vain for employment. He was able 
and willing to work ; but nobody would listen to him, 
or have anything to say er do with him. 

In this extremity he made up his mind to appeal to 
his father’s employer, Lord Ingarstone ; wisely, how- 
ever, electing to prefer his suit through the Lady 
Beatrice. 

Just at this time the crisis came. Tim was in 
despair. He thought his prospects hopeless; but he 
was mistaken. As! good fortune would have it, he 
happened to be loitering about the doors of Ingarstone 
on the day the new lord took possession, when Roach, 
the lawyer to the estate, bustled up with a letter in 
his hand, which he wanted to be taken to his office. 
Looking about for a messenger he saw “ the Radical,” 
and gave it him, with instructions for him to wait at 
the office till he, Roach, came. Tim obeyed; and 
waited an hour or more, in an outer room, separated 
from the clerks’ offices by a door. On a.table in that 
room, pens, ink, and paper had been provided; and 
Tim beguiled the time by scribbling over a waste 
sheet that lay before him. Now, it so happened that 
Tim wrote a beautiful hand, greatly perfected by prac- 
tice under prison schoolmasters; and no sooner did 
Roach enter this office on his return, than he uttered 
an exclamation. 

“Did you write this, young sir?” he asked, in a 
stern tone. 

“Yes, sir! I beg pardon,” Tim murmured, in alarm 
at the liberty he had taken. 

“Ts that the truth, sir?” cried Roach. He was 
assured it was, and then insisted on Tim there and 
then writing half-a-dozen words from dictation. 
This accomplished, he slapped him on the back, put 
half-a-crown in his hand, and dismissed him with 
these words: “ Radical Holt, you're no more a thief 
than I am. I’ve a theory about writing. I tell 
character by it. You're an honest lad. Come to me 
to-morrow morning at ten I'll take you into my 
office.” 


The little lawyer was as good as ‘his word. Tir 
was taken into the office, in spite of the sncers of the 
other clerks, who talked of “throwing their berths 
up,”—but they thought better of it. 

Now, see how things turn out. The startling 
occurrences of the last few days rendered it necessary 
that the papers relating to the Ingarstone estate should 
be looked up—especially those having reference to 
Bernard Ingarstene, tlie elder lord, now so un- 


| expectedly restored. 


This was a job for Tim. 

He was engaged for a whole day and far into the 
night in hunting up, sorting, docketting, and generally 
arranging papers which had not seou the light from 
ae day that Humphrey Ingarstone came into posses- 
sion. 

For the most part these papers were of little value ; 
but it was necessary to kave them all in order. and 
this Tim resolved should be thecase. Ho set to work 
with a will. Not a scrap, not a line escaped his 
vigilant eye; and among the rest he found a bundle of 
letters, which attracted his special attemtion from a 
peculiar circumstance. 

The bundle was partly consumed. It had evidently 
been thrown into the fire, aud rescued again, lalf- 
charred. 

On being opened, these letters had in crumbled 
to dust; but several remained uninjured, and among 
them there was one containing an inclosure in the 
form of a slip of parchment. 

It was this inclosure which Tim had—with Roach’s 
permission—placed in the hand of Lady de Redgravo 
a few moments’ before Ormond’s sudden appearance. 

And it was this which had created the excitemeut 
he now witnessed. 

Without « word, Lady de Redgrave now handed it 
to him. 

“ What is this ?” he asked, looking at it in astozish- 
ment. 

“ Do you not see 2?” her ladyship said. 

“ A marriage certificate !”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“And what is this—my mother’s name? It was 
true then? Bernard Ingarstone did make her his 
wife ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ And like a villain attempted to destroy the proofs 
of that secret marriage, and to brand his offspring 
with infamy ?” 

* Nay, Ormond,” cried her ladyship ; “surely this is 
ungenerous. You forget the terrible calamity under 
which his lordship, who, remember, is your own 
father, has suffered. You forget that the taint of 
madness may have been upon him and influenced his 
actions even in his sanest moments. LBosides, these 
papers may have been thus partially destroyed by 
mere accident and not from any evil intention.” 

“ You are right, as you always have beon, best and 
kindest of friends,” exclaimed the young man; “and 
after all, it is not for me to complain. This discovery 
makes a man of me again. From this moment I can 
look the world in the face once more. I can point to 
a lineage less extensive, indeed, than that of which I 
have been wont to boast; but still worthy of admira~ 
tion and respect. The shame has passed away, the 
ignominy has gone. I am no longer nobody's son ; 
and in comparison with this, everything else seems 
petty and unimportant.” 

“ ‘True, Ormond,” said her ladyship with a serious 
face; ‘‘butdo not close your eyes to the. fact that 
heaven hag taught you a lesson. Tail not to prefit by 
it. Many atime have I listened in anguish of beart 
—knowing what I knew—to your extravagant eulo- 
giums on birth and ancestry. All pride in excess is 
ridiculous, and you have scen what misory indulgence 
in this pride of ancestry is capable of inflicting on the 
man who indulges it.” 

* Mother,” said Ormond, “ for I must still use. that 
name, the lesson has indeed been severe, and it will 
not be forgotten.” 

Lady de Redgrave pressed his hands, and looked 
into his face with an expression of infinite tender- 
ness. 

As she did so, it was impossible for her not to 
perceive that it became suddenly troubled and over- 
clouded. The radiant smile which had sprung up at 
sight of the marriage certificate, died away, and in 
its place there was a lowering of the clear, frank eyes, 
and a manifest embarrassment. 

It originated in the abrupt recollection of the trouble 
of that morning, with which Lady de Redgrve was as 
yet unacquainted, but which must inevitably come 
te her ears. 

“ You are suddenly depressed,” said her ladyship ;" 
“ what has happened ?” 

He thought he would tell her a part of the news, and 
so prepare her for the rest. 

“You are not aware,” he therefore said, “of a 
startling event which is in every one’s mouth? 
Bernard Ingarstone—my father as he proves to be- 





las mysteriously disappeared.” 
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“ Left Ingarstone ?’’ sho asked. 

“ Yes, and no clue to his retreat has yet been dis- 
covered.” 

A few words served to put her ladyship and those 
present in possession of such facts as Ormond per- 
mitted to transpire; and he was still speaking, when 
the door was hastily opened and two persons uncere- 
maniously entered. One was our old friend Bob Snow, 
the ether Humphrey Ingarstone. 

Snow was the first to speak. 

“T bring you good news, my lerd,” he said, address- 
ing Ormond. 

“ Who are you, and by what right do you ‘ my lord’ 
me?” the other replied haughtily. 3 

“By the best right,” intorposed Ingarstone, “if 
what he tells me, and Roach has told me, is correct. 
My brother has been found—dead. You, as his son, 
are heir to the title I have so leng borne, and to the 
property on which I, as second son, have no claim till 
your death.” 

The intelligence thus conveyed was naturally over- 
whelming; but after a while, Snow was able to give 
a statement of facts which rendered all clear, and which 
we may briefly express. 

It appeared that while he was pursuing his occupa- 
tion some thirty miles distant he fell in with a barge- 
man and his wife, with whom he had been long 
acquainted.. The bargemen was full of a singular 
adventure which had just befallen him. He said he 
was passing with his barge by night through Ingar- 
stone, when, at a very late hour, a flying figure ap- 
peared like a spectre on the banks of the river, and 
with a shriek, sprang into the barge. Like all igno- 
rant persons, he was superstitious, and fer the moment 
did net know what to make of this apparition ; but 
while staring aghast atit, a secend figure stood on the 
bank, and shouted te him to seize the strangor in the 
barge, as he was a maniac. This preved no easy task 
for the man was desperate, and kept ejaculating that it 
was his son whio was on his track, and who sought his 
life. The second figure got on board and succeeded 
in pacifying the first a little; but could not induce him 
to return to land. All his anxiety was to get away, 
and he would only be satisfied when he found the 
barge moving and Ingarstone disappearing. From 
the description given, there could be no doubt but that 
the mad stranger was Bernard Ingarstone, whose 
feeble brain had yielded to the day of excitement, 
while his companion was Darn Crook. 

For miles the barge stole on its silent way, both the 
strange beings remaining on beard, willingly so far 
asthe barzeman was concerned, as they treated him 
well; and after a time, both sunk into a troubled slum- 
ber. But to Bernard Ingarstone sleep brought no re- 
lief. As the barge passed through a barren track of 
country, he started up with a cry of terror, evidently 
dreaming of pursuit, and sprang into the river. 

His dead body was recovered an hour afterwards. 

Before then Darn Crook had taken advantage 
of some opportunity presented to him to land, and 
had vanished. 

Under these singular circumstances, Snow had felt 
it his duty to hasten back to Ingarstone, to put him- 
self in communication with the family of the drowned 
man. 

By so doing, he cleared away all impediments to 
the happiness of those with whose fortunes we have 
been concerned. 

Ormond Redgrave, now Lord Ingarstone, entered 
at once on the possession of his estates, the fair 
Beatrice remaining mistress of the mansion in which 
she had so long held sway. Separate suites of apart- 
ments were provided there for Humphrey Ingarstone 
(who never ceased to be caHed “my lord” by the 
tenantry to the dey of his death), and for Lady de 
Redgrave, both of whom seemed to take a fresh 
lease of life from the hour at which their troubles 
were over. 

Cecil Ingarstone was united to the fair Dora, and a 
mansion and grounds were purchased for them in 
the neighbourhood, in which, for aught we know to 
the contrary, they still reside. 

And what of the rest of our dramatis persona ? 

Darn Crook wholly disappeared, probably dying of 
age, and the disappointment occasioned by the failure 
of his diabolical thirst of vengeance against Ormond 
Redgrave. 

Flacker emigrated to America, where legal prac- 
titioners of his stamp are appreciated. 

Captain Redgrave retired from the enjoyment of his 
temporary honours in disgust, expressing his opinion 
of the whele “swindle,” as he termed the discovery 
of Ormond’s legitimacy, in a shower of expletives and 
imprecations, marvellous even from his lips. 

Of the Holt family there is little to record, but 
what will already have been anticipated by the reader. 

One lovely May morning there was a double wedding 
at Ingarstone parish church, and there poor Janet 
Leeson became the wife of Radical Tim—now regu- 
larly installed in Mr. Roach’s offico—and Curly suc- 
ceeded in persuading Aggy Crofts to promise to 


“love and honour ” him, though she ever protested 
that she did not speak the word ‘‘ obey ” and would not 
have done so for twenty husbands—which is probably 
the truth. 
And so our story closes. We have scon 
The stormy sky grow radiant and serene ; 
Have marked how good and ill together blend, 
And seem to be ali until the end. 
Virtuo and vice theirdestined parts have play'd, 
And folly has our casual pastime made ; 
Nor his the least, who rwlest for his fall, 
Confesses birth and station are not all : 
And owns that Manhood is the truer test— 
a true Man, and care not for the rest. 


THE END. 





BETTER THAN GOLD. 
A ROMANCE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


CHAPTER I. 
And a strange, sweet dream comes to me, 
When tbe sunset is burning wan, 
Of a sunset among the vineyards, 
In a lone and lovely land. 

As I sit here by my window, the quiet rural land- 
scape seems to vanish; and instead of the October 
pomp of russet and gold, there rise before me the 
shifting scenes of a great city. Palace-like hotels and 
private dwellings take the place of the white cottages 
and the picturesque residences of my neighbours; 
thousands of vehicles go rambling along the streets ; 
the shrill voices of the newsboys, the strains of the 
hurdygurdy, and the rade accompaniment of the 
tambourine, ring eut on the passing breeze. 

John Berkeley had made himself a home ; and in the 
midst of such a storm as this, his ouly child, Janet, 
sat by the grate, dreamily watching the embers, and 
thinking nobody would call that day. 

I wish I could sketch her portrait in colonrs more 
lasting than any word-painting of mine can be, for 
Janet Berkeley was both a beauty and a belle. Her 
figure was fine; the attitude full of careless grace; 
the head a thought larger than the Grecian model; 
the brow high, the complexion of that clear olive 
peculiar to the Jewish woxen who haunt the strects 
of Cairo, and wander as aliens on the earth, waiting 
with undying hope for a return to the holy land. She 
had the same dark, oriental eyes, the same shadowy 
hair, the same rich bloom; but her countenance, after 
all, took its chief charni from its expression. Janet 
Berkeley had a noble face—a face which, to use Long- 
fellow’s language, had a story to tell, and bespoke re- |, 
sources of heart and mind beyond the glitter of the 
ball-room or the walls of the theatre. Of course she 
had not reached the age of nineteen without having 
seen many admirers at her feet, and her father was not 
a little anxious wirh regard to her settlement in life. 

He was an odd old gentleman, quiet but observant, 
and ever on the alert where Janet’s interests were 
concerned. f 

When, at the fashionable hour for calls, a vehement 
rap at the door announced a visitor, and Philip 
Churchi’ was shown inte Janct’s boudoir, he cau- 
tiously unclosed his own. door, and, unobserved by 
them, watched and listened. 

Churchill took off his dripping overcoat and gave 
it to the footman, and then turning to Janet, said : 

“ You did not expect me, Miss Berkeley.” 

“No, sir; I had not flattered myself that any gen- 
tleman would brave a storm like this to call on a 
solitary girl like me; if papa hada whele house full 
of ladies, like his friend, Mr. Cooledge, it would be 
quite a different thing; but as it is, you astonish me,” 

“ Miss Berkeley—Janet,” and his manner grew in- 
tensely earnest, “ you talk idly. You are jesting, but 
I at least have the merit of being serious. 1 have 
come through tlhe storm to recall the subject of a 
former conversation. I love you, and I would give 
my own life if I could win a return.” 

Janct Berkeley reflected a few moments ere she 
rejoined : 

“TI deeply regret the necessity which forces me 
to say it, but that can nevor be.” 

“ And why?” and a quick gleam shot into the young 
man’s eyes. 

‘“ First answer me one question.” 

“T will: and what is it, pray ?” 

“ Have I given you the slightest encouragement, Mr. 
Churchill ?” 

Churchill’s cheek flushed as he replied : 

“No, no; and yet I have hoped, blind dupe that I 
was! I believe, however, I know who stands between 
us, Miss Berkeley.” 

The gir!'s colour came and went, and her foot beat 
nervously against the glowing flowers of the hassock 
on which it rested; but she said, with unwonted 
hauteur: 

“ Of course you are at liberty to suspect what you 
please, but suspicion is not always truth.” 

“You ladies are good diplomatists,” observed 


‘heard that yon ave an habitual ga:ester, 


a 
er tt et ts tan 
stately pA awye ong mines BFW may 
at nee no ensoe foe agus To py 
ts a smilo curled Churchill’ lips, and he 
artist while. 1 cam, surround yon cia, tien 


2 luxor 
to which you have been accustomed from yon ate 


hood, 
“I know Clifford is poor,” rejoined the girl; “bu 


he isa man of correct habits, of sterling prins: 

and these are better than gold, Mr. Ohurenit 
“Ah!” exclaimed Churchill, “I Understand your 

I now and they play s 


hints; you have heard that 

game of cards or billiards.” 
“Since you have introduced the subject.” ex 

“T wil make no attempt at pat ot oo 


much of your fortune by means I detest,” rrthness 

Churchill sprang to his feet, and stalked to and fro 
for a time, flushed and indignant, but at length ‘he 
paused beside her, and resumed : 

“ It is not difficult to guess who has slandered me.” 

“Mr. Churchill,” said Janet, “Clifford Curtis is 
above gossip.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the young man; “yon belj 
him above ordinary mortals, bat you will rep 
have sadly mistaken him. Let him be placed in a 
gaming-house, amid all the inducements I have had 
to play, and he will not refuse a game,” 

“ Ho never enters a gaming-)ouse,” rejoi : 
“he abhors them, as I do.” 4 mpeg. 

Again Churchill smiled, and his voice was hoarse 
and unnatural wher he resumed : 

* Janct Berkeley, you drive me mad; in a week 
you shall learn that you set a false estimate on the 
young artist’s character.” 

“T do not fear your threats,” replied the girl; “you 
cannot shake my faith in his honour; but as you have 
already trespassed too far on my generosity, I shall 
end an interview whieh common courtesy would not 
prolong. Good morning, Mr. Churchill.” 

“ Miss Berkeley, I belicve I ought to apologize, but 
my. severe disappointment—my wounded pride—my 
slighted love, must be my excuse. One boon I crave 
before we part.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Do not let us part in anger. Forgive me, if] 
have offended you, and do not blot my name from 
your visiting list.” 

sone Berkeley hesitated a few moments, and theo 
said: 

“ Your request is granted.” 

“A thousand thanks!” oxclaimed Churchill; and 
though she did not extend her hand, he clasped it, and 
lifted it to his lips. 

In another instant he was in the hall; the footman 
opened the massive door. With a single bound the 
usually decorous Churchill gained the street, aud 
looking after him, the footmau muttered: 

“ Something goes wrong with young Churchill, and 
I suppose Miss Janet. has given him his walking-stick. 
Heigho! It must be a terrible thing to be crossed in 
love !” 

With these sage reflections, the footman withdrew 
to flirt with Janet’s pretty French maid, and Philip 
Churchill stalked on, feeling at wariwe with tle 
whole world. i 

“ And so,” he said, half audibly, “ poor Clifford Curtis 
turns out to be my rival. They told me as much ; but 
I wouldn’t believe it until I heard it from her ow 
lips. ‘Proud of his friendship,’ indeed; and what is 
more, she did not fear my threats, because I could not 
shake her faith in him. By the powers, this is 
beyond endurance! and we will sce if Curtis is proot 
against temptation.” . 

While he was musing thus, and endeavouring to 
form some plan to ensnare the young artist, old Jolin 
Berkeley was holding a conference with his daughter. 
When Churchill was gone, he moved into the boudoir 
where she still sat, and said, with affected careless 
ness— 

“You have had a visitor, Janet ?” ; 4 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Churchill called to renew his offer. 

“ And you don't like the young man—I seo it 7 
your eyes, Janet. Upon my word, I believe you hav 
bad a quarrel.” 

“ We have, ” 

“To | the truth, child, I have been eaves: 
dropping, and overheard all that passed between you 

“ And do you blame me, sir ?” 

“Not for rejecting Churchill, for I am 
true that he is a gambler; but—but, my ¢ 
not approve of your preference for Curtis. 

“ What objection have you, papa?” 

“ Nothing but his poverty and his calling. certatslf 

“I thought you.admired genius, and you 
have paid large sums for works of art. 
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- a patron of art, and yet not 
“Teh jos Ley abe. Not one out ofa 
want 8 eho chooses his profession ever makcs a 
+ living and you have, as Churchill remarked, 
a“ ustomed to luxury from your childhood.” 
tot it, papa i but I could make great sacrifices 


fcr Curtis.” st 
ae tase got romantic ideas into your head, 


ke an old man’s word for it, romance. anil 
very different wii J pee knows I 
best interests when I advise you!” 

gi lamba y be after a brief silence, continued : 

uy resume he has declared himself before this ?” 

WN sir; there has been no formal declaration, 
and yet I understand his heart.” me 

“And you hoped for my approval ?” 

#Yes, I will not deny it, for you did not oppose us 


et Jast winter.” ; 
MiKo Janet but I did not dream you would fall in 
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reality are two 


a young man whose whole fortune lies in 


and who has an invalid father and sister 


” 


his genius, 
pe did not answer; but the glow faded from 
her face, and tears began to well through her long, 
thick cyclashes. artes " 

Her father re-entered the library, and tried to re- 
gme his reading of the morning paper, but his 
thoughts were busy with subjects which had oceupied 
them for the last two hours, and he could not fix his 
Msoienly there came a Joud and violent ring at the 
door-bell, and the footman brought in a note, He 
opened it, and read as follows: 


‘Mp. BeRKELEY—DEAR Srr—I have been failing 
npiily since my return to the north, and cannot live 
log. Let me see you before I die. 

“ Yours truly, Hotmes Curris.” 


Mr. Berkeley was not without his generous im- 
pulses, and lis first movement was to rise and hurry 
on his thickest overcoat, his hat and gloves, and start 
to the residence of the Curtis family. It had not 
occurred to him to inquire who had brought the mes- 
sage; but as he emerged into the street, a-young girl, 
with masses of damp hair clinging about her face, 
sprang forward to meet him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “you are little Lillian. I 
could not fail to recognize you.” 

“] recollect you, too, Mr. Berkeley,” replied the 
gil. “Ido not often forget faces.” 

“And did you bring the note which summoned me 
to your house 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why did you not come in and wait for me?” 

“The footman closed the door upon me, sir.” 

“He is an insolent jackanapes, and deserves a good 
ny and he shall haveit when I return. Come, 
child.” 

As he spoke he clasped her slender fingers, and they 
walked onward. 

“You are going home with me then,” she said, her 
eyes kindling with a sudden light. 

“Yes; how is your father ?” 

“He is vory low, sir,” faltered Lillian; ‘every 
time I leave lim I fear I shall never see him more.” 

“Perhaps there may be hope for you, my little girl,” 
observed Mr, Berkeley, and the two lapsed into a 
silence which was not broken until they reached the 
unpretending street where Holmes Curtis had rented a 
mnall house. 

Lillian opened the door with a latch-key, and led 
the way into a little parlour. ' 

An ingrain carpet covered the floor; muslin cur- 
tains, white at new fallen snow, swept over the 
windows; and a few chairs, a sofa, and two or three 
tables stood here and there; but the room was rich in 
busts, medallions, pictures, and all those graceful 
things an artist loves to gather about him, both for 
study and inspiration. 

“Has he come?” asked @ voice from an adjacent 
—— as they entered. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Lillian, and guided the guest into 
the room where the invalid lay. ae -% 

a theit approach, Holmes Curtis looked up and 


“Good morning, Mr. Berkeley ; “ you have done me 
& Grant favour in granting my request, for I have 
by important to communicate to you.” 
uoud morning,” replied . Ra 
te yon ~ ys : . plied Mr. Berkeley; “I regret 
._ It is hard to die and leave my children,” con- 
tinued the invalid; but, heaven's will be done—to 
ro I have often solemnly commended them.” 
co", sob broke from Lillian, and her father said: 
. 20 into the parlour, child—I wish to be alone 
was Mr, Berkeley,” 
Ry n Gin obeyed, iy: Mr. Curtis continued: 
, 10 Speak to you with regard to my son. 
_— ver time when we met, Clifford has been , hae 
‘ " “in your daughter, but I told him John 
eley's heiress was no match for him.” 


“And very wisely, too,” observed the old gentle- 
man. 

“ Mr. Berkeley,” resumed the invalid, “ nobedy who 
knows Clifferd could suspect him of having mercenary 
motives; he loves your beautiful Janet for herself 
alone, and had she been poor, he would have proposed 
to her before to-day. To be frank with.you, I believe 
him worthy an alliance with the noblest in the land; 
but it was not till I lay here, looking into the life be- 
yond this, that I saw the world as it is. Mr. Berke- 
ley, I have sent for you that I might beg your sanc- 
tion to Clifford’s love; if you object, speak out.” 

“Janet bas been brought up as most rich men’s 
daughters are in these times, and your son has nothing 
but his genius to support bim.” 

“T acknowledge it; but I might have been rolling 
in wealth now, if, when I failed in business in the 
general crash of '57, I had not given up everything to 
my creditors. From me Clifford has inherited ster- 
ling principles, and I assure you, sir, that these are 
better than gold.” 

The old gentleman moved uneasily in his chair, and 
Mr. Curtis added— 

‘“What say you? Is there any hope for my boy? 
Does she not return his loye in some degree ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; she has confessed as much to me.” 

“'Then do not stand between her and happiness. 
I do not ask you to give my boy a farthing of your 
wealth; but give him your daughter, and you shall 
have my blessing.” 

“ Mr. Curtis,” said his companion, reflectively, “I 
only seek Janet’s good in her settlement in life, and I 
promise you if the young man’s principles remain as 
firm, and his love for Janct as deep for the next two 
years, Janet shall be his.” 

“Thank you, thank you. Iam content. I believe 
my boy will stand the test. I shall not leave him 
without hope when he is beyond the reach of my 
counsel.” 

The two men clasped hands, and with a few hasty 
words parted for ever ; for when 

The dawn’s first light 
Illumed the Eastern skies, 

He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 


CHAPTER IL 
A deep and mighty shadow 
Across my heart is thrown, 
Like a cloud on the pleasant meadow, 
Where the stormy wind hath blown, 

A wEEK had gone by since the death of Holmes 
Curtis, and during that period there had been a perfect 
understanding between the young artist and Janet 
Berkeley. Both he and the girl had willingly yielded 
to the probation required by her father, for Janet felt 
a simple and trusting faith in her lover. 

Meanwhile, Philip Churchill kept on in his old 
course ; but his boon companions noticed that he daily 
grew more reckless, spending more time at the gam- 
ing-table, and staking larger sums. He was a man of 
iron will and strong prejudices, and what he under- 
took he usually carried out. 

From the hour when he had left Janet Berkeley, 
with her words ringing in his ear, there had been 
within his heart a fixed purpose to ruin the young 
artist, if possible; and one stormy evening, who should 
walk into the gaming-house but Clifford Curtis. 

With his pale, classic brow, where genius had set 
her unmistakable seal, his great, dreamy brown eyes, 
and his refined appearance, he formed a striking con- 
trast to the other gamesters, and seemed as much out 
of place as they would transplanted to his quiet studio. 
As Churchill perceived him he threw down-his cards, 
and muttered to a friend hard by: 

“ There comes Janet Berkeley’s saintly lover. He 
abhors play and we poor gamblers, and nothing could 
induce him to enter our haunts ;” and a low, mocking 
laugh concluded tle sentence, 

Curtis took a seat by a table in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, and glanced earnestly around him, as if in search 
of some friend he had expected to meet. 

An expression of keen disappointment settled on his 
face ; but he kept his seat, and trifled nervously with 
the cards which covered the table. 

At length he started, and leaned forward to watch 
@ young man who came sauntering in with the air of 
an habitué. His haggard cheek, restless eyes, and 
unsteady step told their own story, and the artist’s 
brow knit as he gazed, 

“Tt is true, then,” he said, mentally; “their fears 
are not groundless. Shall I go and speak to him now, 
or wait awhile? Perhaps, on the whole, it is the part 
of wisdom to remain ;” and once more Curtis sank into 
his chair. 

While these events were transpiring among the 
gamesters, Lillian Curtis sat listening for her brother's 
well-known footfall on the staircase, 

Nothing could have been more cosy than the little 
kitchen, where the tea-kettle was singing on the stove, 





and the small room where the fire glowed brightly in 


the grate, and the table ,had been laid for the evening 
meal, The canvas carpet, the white table-cloth, the 
simple delf tea-service, and the fow remnants of 
faraily silver, with the rest of the plain but well-kept 
furniture, lent a pleasant aspect to the room, and 
Lillian harmonized withthe quiet home-picture of 
which she formed a part. 

She was dreaming of the old times when her father 
had been wont to lie on the green lounge by the 
hearth, when the clock struck eight, and she sprang 
to her feet, exclaiming : 

So late, and Clifford has not come! where, where 
can he be? I hope nothing has happened to him.” 

Talking thus to horself, she paced tho floor for a 
time, but at length went babk to her chair, and took 
up a purse she was netting for him. 

“Perhaps he is at Mr. Berkeley's,” she soliloquized, 
“and Janet has made him forgetful ef me; or he may 
have met an acquaintance, and been detained.” 

Another hour, and yet another, dragged by on 
leaden wings to Lillian Curtis. 

The tea-kettle had ceased its merry song, and the 
fire died out in the kitchen stove, and Lillian was en- 
deavouring to keep her brother's tea and toast warm 
by the dining-room grate. 

The purse had dropped from her fingers, and she 
wandered zbout with a thousand vague forebodings of 
evil. What could have happened? 

Were her father and brother both to be taken from 
her, and she left alone in the world ? 

When the clock struck eleven, she put on her cloak 
and bonnet, drew the dark veil over her face, and 
exclaiming : 

“Oh, I cannot stay here a moment longer,” left the 
house. 

The sky was dark with stormclouds, the wind 
piped shrilly, and the street lamps twinkled through 
the gloom like glimmering watclh-fires. Lillian’s first 
thought was of the studio, and thither she bent her 
steps. 

“Clifford! Clifford!” she called, as she bounded up 
the stairs and entered the atelier, but there was no 
answer. The light streaming in from an adjacent 
lamp-post revealed his antique chair, an Italian blouse, 
several pictures on the walls, and the unfinished one 
on which he had been at work still lying upon the 
easel. 

“ He is not in his studio,” sobbed Lillian. ‘ What 
shall I do? I will go to Janct Berkeley, and it may 
be I shall find him there.” 

With almost the speed of wings, the girl took her 
way to Berkeley’s home. The feotman eourteously 
adinitted her, for he remembered the sound lecturing 
he had received from his master for a former slight. 
Flying into the parlour, Lillian found Janet still there, 
and the next instant she was kneeling at her side. 

“What has happened?” she asked, reading the 
sorrow in the girl’s face. “ Is Clifford ill? ” 

“ Oh, Miss Janet, has he not been hero? ” 

“No, Lillie, but I have been expecting him the 
whole evening.” 

“And so have I watched and waited for him till I 
am sick at heart.” 

Janet Berkeley’s face grew pale, and her voice was 
tremulous when she asked : 

“ Have you been to the studio?” 

“Yes, but he is not there, and where can he be? ” 

“God only knows, dear Lillian, but I will go with 
you in search of him, and perhaps he may be at home 
by this time.” 

Ere long the two were in the street, and on their 
way to the humble dwelling where Holmes Curtis 
had lived and died. 

Wearily they tottered up the staircase, and searched 
the house, but the young artist was not to be found. 
They stood on the threshold, peering outinto tho night, 
when a neighbour brushed by them. 

“Ah! is that you, Miss Lillian ?” he said, stopping 
for an instant. ‘You are looking for your brother, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I am very, very anxious. Pray have 
you seen him?” 

“Yes, child, and you had better go in and try to 
get some rest, for it is not likely he will be home 
before morning. I saw him not an hour agoin a 
gambling-house.” ate? 

“ Tmpossfble!” cried both Janet and Lillian in a 
breath. 

“Zounds! you don’t put much confidence in my 
word, but he is there, that is certain!” aud Arnold 
Cushing walked on. 

“Oh, Janet, Janet!” exclaimed Lillian “T cannot 
believe it. My brother never went to such places; 
but let. us hurry back. It may be we shall meet 
him.” 

“ Yes, child; andif we pass, perhaps we can look in 
at one of the long windows, and then we can refute 
that slander.” 

Closing the door after them, the young artist’s 
sister and his betrothed resumed their wanderings, 





and finally reached their destination. 
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The establishment had been styled a billiard-room, 
but was in reality a most notorious gaming-house 
at the time of which I write. 

Just as the girlé paused, the great door swung open 
and Clifford Curtis appeared, arm-in-arm with a young 
man from whom the gazers intuitively shrank, he bore 
such indubitable evidences of dissipation. 

Clifford’s own face was flushed, and there was a 
troubled look in his dreamy eyes. 

“ Great heaven, it is true! ” faltered Janet; “ but do 
not let him sce us; do not speak to him now—I could 
not bear it!” and she drew the shocked and bewildered 
girl back into the shadows. 

For an instant, it seemed to Janet as if the brilliantly- 
lighted billiard-room, the long rows of carriages rolling 
to and fro, and the pedestrians sauntering homeward, 
were whirling by her in wild confusion she was 
$0 faint and giddy; but with a second thought she 

w stronger. 

That night had taught her « bitter lesson, but she 
dared not pause to reflect on the trial which must 
come; it was as much as she could do to support 
Lillian’s sinking form. 

“Oh, Janet, Janct!” wailed the girl, “it will break 
my heart. Before our dear father has been dead 
a week, Clifford has been lured into a gambling- 
house!” 

“Hush, hush!” murmured Janet; “we must not 
make idols, lest we find them clay!” 

Thus they walked on, Lilian sobbing out her grief 
and Janet endeavouring to soothe her. At last they 
gained Mr. Berkeley's residence, and Janet’s chamber. 
The tired Lilian soon fell asleep, but there was no 
slumber for Janct. In that hour she realized how 
dear the young artist had grown by the pang it cost 
her to think of giving him up, for she had resolved 
she would marry no man unless he had fixed 
principles. Ilow proud she had been of Clifford 
Curtis! how strong had been her faith in his honour! 
She believed he had fallen a victim to Churchill's 
wiles, but she felt that he who had yielded to such 
influences within a week of his noble father’s death, 
was no safe-yuard for a woman's happiness. Bitterly 
sho thought of Churchill’s taunts, and the triumph he 
would feel in having ensnared the young artist. Janet 
Berkeley’s path had hitherto been among roses, but 
now thorns were springing thick and fast beneath her 
tread, and the sky which had arched above her in 
serene blue was beginning to darken with stormy 
promises of a tempest. While Lillian lay sleeping near 
her, she marked out her line of action, and prayed, for 
the first time, it may be, for strength to be firm in her 
purpose. 

In the meantime Clifford Curtis had returned home, 
and, to his surprise, found that Lillian was absent. 

* Poor child,” he murmured, “she was lonely here, 
and has run off to a neighbour's, I dare say. I did 
not think it was so late while I was waiting for a’ 
chance to speak to Rutherford ; Ab, ah! what is this ?’ 

And he seized a slip of paper which he had not be- 
fore espied on the table. 1t was in his sister’s hand- 
writing, and ran thus :— 

“ Dear, DEAR Brorurer:—I cannot tell you whatI 
have suffered, watching and waiting for you here 
alone; and asI cannot find you, I shall go to Mr. 
Berkeiey’s' Should you come home, you will find me 
there with Janet. LILLIAN,” 

The note had been written when she and Miss 
Berkeley had visited the house together, and previous 
to Arnold Cushing's revelation with regard to him, and 
as he read, the young man smiled, exclaiming— 

“Tf she is with Janet, I shall be quite easy about 
her, andin the morning I will call and set matters 
sight with both of them.” 

He kept his word, and the following day, at an early 
hour, was ushered into Miss Berkeley’s boudoir. 

There sat Janet, in her dark, Oriental beauty, with 
her arms wreathed around Lillian, who, with her 
wet eyes and yellow hair, looked like some sorrowing 

eri. 

“Dear Janet—dear Lillian!” he cried, and sprang 
forward; but the lady sternly waved him back. 

“Leave me, leave me,” she said, with bitter em- 
phasis; “henceforth you and I are to be strangers.” 

“ Janet—Janet, what means this?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. Last night Lillian 
and I were watching anxiously for you; we even set 
out in search of you, and at length saw you emerge, 
in no very respectable company, from a gaming- 
house. I will never marry a man whom I cannot 
trust, and every tie that bound us is severed.” 

“Dearest Janet,” exclaimed the young man, “ let 
me explain.” 

“No, no, it is entirely useless; there can be no ex- 
planation. Go, but remember you have almost broken 
your sister’s heart; henceforth you are no guardian 
for her; but I will keep her, and try to rear her as 
your father would have wished.” 

* Lillian, Lillian! you will not forsake me?” cried 
the young man, extending his hands to her with pas- 


Lillian did not speak, but she nestled closer to 
Janet: and he understood the impulse which led her 
to shrink from him. 

“T am answered,” he moaned, with a vehement 
gesture—“ God forgive you for turning a deaf ear to 
me! 

The next moment he was gone, and Lillian sank 
down senseless, while Janet Berkeley sat like one 
transformed into stone. 

It was late that day when Janet rose, and tottering 
into her father’s library, sank at his feet, weeping like 
a child. Her unnatural calmness had given place to 
tears, aud in her weakness she had come to fim for 
counsel. 

“ Why, you are not at all like my blooming Janet,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“T have had a great trial, papa?” 

“ A trial, eh?” 

“ Yes,” was the low answer. 

“And what troubles you, child?” 

“ You know how implicitly I trusted Clifford Curtis 
—how confident I was he could stand any test; but 
he has fallen, papa.” 

“How, how—tell me the whole story ;” and Janet 
ower to relate the circumstances we have already 
detailed. 

The old- man’s features worked, his broad chest 
— and his eyes were suspiciously moist when he 
said: 

“Yon have had a lucky escape; forget the young 
scapegrace, and learn to smile on one who will prove 
more deserving.” 

The girl shoek her head eadly, as she replied : 
“For me, love’s dream is over, papa. I will not 
wrong any man by giving him a divided heart.” 


CHAPTER IIL 

His was the gifted eye, which grace still touched 

Asif with second nature ; and his dreams, 

His childish dreams, 

Were lit by hues of heaven— 

Those which make genius, 
From the morning when they had parted in anger 
and scorn, Janet and the young artist were indeed 
strangers. 
He sedulously avoided the haunts which he had 
once loved so frequent for her sake; but when he 
chanced te meet Lillian, the yearning, reproachful ten- 
derness of his gaze thrilled her heart to its core. 
One day when her brother sat in a solitary state by 
his easel, a pair of white arms were clasped around 
his neck, Lillian’s wet eyes looked into his, and her 
loose, yellow hair swept over his breast. : 
“Oh, Clifford, Clifford!” she sobbed, “I could 
not stay away from you. I was wrong in deserting 
you, even though you had sinned. I have come 
home.” 
“Does Miss Berkeley relent—did she know of it?” 
“No, no; she was gone, and I stole off through the 
servants’ entrance, but I told the housekeeper to tell 
her I was going to my brother,” 
“ Dear, dear Lillie, you are a thousand times wel- 
come, for Iam desolate enough, and I need your love 
and sympathy.” 
“But, Clifford,"—and the girl’s brow clouded, “ you 
do not deserve it as you once did.” 
“Indeed Ido; you and Janet have entirely mis- 
judged me.” 
“You cannot deny that you. were at the billiard- 
room, for remember we saw you with our own eyes.” 
“T know it, Lillie, but I went there on 4 mission of 
mercy.” 
“A mission of mercy—how s0 ?” 
“ Listen, and you shall hear. When I was in the 
North, somewhat more than a year ago, I made the 
acquaintance of a family called Rutherford. There 
were two or three married daughters, and an only son 
—the hope and pride of the household; and when we 
came home, he was sent’on with us, and partially 
under my father’s care, to enter college. Our dear 
father failed so rapidly that he~could not look after 
the young man, pe. he has, as it appears, fallen into 
bad company. He arrived in London fivo or six weeks 
ago, to pass the vacation with his chums, and it 
seems Ned Lorrimer’s example has drawn him deeper 
and deeper into vice.” 
He paused, and his face grew still graver, as he 
continued: 
“ His father has died during his absence, and his 
widowed mother’s heart bleeds afresh at the tidings 
which she has received from a friend, who has written 
her concerning her son’s fall, On the memorable 
day when I entered the gaming-house, there came 
through the post a second Jetter from Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, begging me to interpose in his behalf. She had 
even learned that the billiard-room was the place 
where he was spending the hours which should have 
been devoted to study, and the large sums which had 
been forwarded to him to pay his expenses. While I 





sionate earnestuess, 


formed me that Rutherford w. . 
haunt early in the evening, bad thon : his favour 
my usual abhorrence from guch 84 T shrank wis 
a 4 T resolved to go.” Scenes and gual 
ear Clifford, how we 
mured Lillian, with all the ola nese!” 
fond gaze she uplifted to him. 
“Yea, Lillie, you see now why I was th 
breathe more freely to know my sister pm a 
honour ; but I will tell you the rest of m Hay fa 
been at the place indicated an heur or me 4 8 cy 
Rutherford walked in, and I was shocked te toe 
that he had the air of one quite at home, t “ 
me, too, to see how he had changed since [ nee 
and I thought sadly of his poor mother. 
sisters, who had almost idolized him. What.” 
be done under these circumstances ? How en 
best discharge my duty to him, and her fv} 
implored me by everything sacred, to savo her a 
It was a difficult task, and I was obliged to hy hid 
caution. He did not perceive me when hy en = 
though I occupied a conspicuous position, for hs had 
been intent on winning enough te make up his hy 
losses, and I drew back and silently watched ig 
vie or played game after game.” 
nd did you not think I sho q 
Clifford?” > SIE Do very saz 
“Yes, I thought of you and Janet, but I belieras 
you would nor of my course, when you knew all 
I saw Rutherford had fallen into the hands of ay ¢y. 
eee a + pone = and at length | 
mov wards him, and leaned over hi ir j 
he muttered, with an oath— hs chai oat wg 
“*Lost again—what confounded luek there is ig 
these cards to-night !’ 
“ Then I looked down at him and said— 
% . Good Soe pes Neer veneney 
“ He sta and his haggard face flushed cri 
“* Heavens! is that you Curtis ?’ he cushsinl a: 
tending his unsteady hand—* I suppose I ought to girs 
you a welcome, but really you are the last person] 
expected to meet here.” 
“*True, this is no place for you or me,’I replisi, 
gravely; ‘and I am commissioned by those who ar 
very dear to you, to save you from ruin.’ 
“* Ruin,’ he echoed, lifting his restless eyes to mins 
‘what harm can there be in a game of cards ?’ 
“* Rutherford,’ said I, ‘your own appearance tells 
what harm there is in frequenting resorts which ares 
pest to the community. I could hardly believe yout 
be the same young man. And your mother—how ca 
you meet your mother?’ 
“ His agitation told me I had touched tho right 
chord, for he had loved her with manly. pride aad 
boyish tenderness. 
“*My mother!’ he said, in a low tone, ‘dot 
desecrate her name by breathing it here.’ 
“*T am glad your heart is not dead,’ said |, 
solemnly, ‘for I must appeal to it to-night. Sho bas 
heard of your fall, Rutherford, and begged me to 
exert myself for your rescue.’ 
“*Ts she in London?’ he asked eagerly. 
“No; but I have a letter from her with ma, 
which you shall see, if you like,’ and I placed it ia 
his hands. 
“Thrusting it down where it would not be ob 
served by his fellow-gamblers, he read it; and to my 


Id trust shining inn 
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him, 
“* Harry Rutherford,’ I whispered, ‘can yon bow 
your mother’s head in sorrow by associating with 
these vile gamblers? Be yourself again—break awy 
from this terrible fascination.’ 

“T have tried, Curtis,’ he rejoined, ‘but I was weak, 
I could not bear their taunts, nor resist the temptation 
to play.’ : 
“Come with me, then; I will give you a helpiss 
hand—come!’ 

“ He hesitated a moment, but finally rose and took 
my arm. 

“ As we were about to leave the establislment, on? 
of the proprietors advanced, and, with a volley of 
oaths, desired to know what I intended to do. 
“Save my friend from your snares,’ I answered, 
and walked steadily on. He attempted to play - 
braggadocio, and intimidate me by threats; but an 
him I had no fears, and assured him that if it was . 
my power to move the police, gaming-houses show 
soon be among the things that were. I was just coming 
out with him, I suppose, when you and Janet saw me, 
and suspected I had been there for my own pleasure, 
rather than Harry Rutlierford’s rescue. il 
“ Yes, Clifford,” said Lillie; but when Janet an ,- 
were in search of you, and had failed to find you c 
home, we stood in the door, not knowing which way 
to turn, our neighbour, Mr. Cushing, chanced fied 
and when we inquired if he had seen you, he oe 
you would not be back till morning, for he saw y 

the billiard-room.” 

“ And what did Janet think?” 


but we both 





was considering the matter, an anonymous letter in- 


“She did not believe it, Clifford; 
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if possible. 

better go, and’sho told that if possible, 

* A at the window, that wo might refute 
Iatiglit slander—those were her very words ; 

- ut st when you saw mo emerge from the 
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ffered! you must be mistaken, La 
ly anger and scorn in her eyes, when 
-. > ei eae the next morning, without 
o ie the least opportunity of self-defence, and 
5 never never could have loved me.” j 
ar wrong her there,” murmured the girl, “I 
certain it cost her a great deal to give you up, 
fod I wish you would go to her, and have it all ex- 
plained.” 
“Jt cannot, 
woman I thoug' 











cannot be. Janet Berkeley is not the 

ht her; and hereafter, Lillian, let her 
‘bidden word between us.” 

ar | ol ey joss dear, dear brother, but I cannot 

par that she should think you no better than young 


Churchill.” 
There was o 


meioald you like to go abroad, Lillie?” 

“ Ob, yes! ” 

“Well, you shall be gratified; Harry Rutherford 
has already commenced the work of reformation, and 
is to leave soon for the University of Gottingen, 
glere he is to finish ‘his studies. His mother reached 
London yesterday, and she is going with us; and 
while they are there, I am to go sketching along the 
Biine, and into Italy, where he is to spend his vaca- 
tins. I have recently disposed of several of my 
pictures to good advantage, and am therefore able to 
tke a foreign tour. Miss Rutherford-will help you in 
gleoting the necessary wardrobe, and superintend 
your preparations.” ‘ey 

Afortnight later Janet, Berkeley, sat sipping her 
coffee with the preoccupied air she had lately worn, 
when her father exclaimed— t 

“Listen, Nettie; Clifford Curtis and his sister Lillian 
are going to Italy.” ‘ 

Janet started, and a bright glow rose to her cheek, 
but sue did not speak, and the old gentleman went 









deep silence, and then the artist re- 

















WaT eupplioe he goes to hide his disappointment at 
your rejection.” 

“Or to conceal his chagrin at having been found 
out tobe no better than tho rest of the world,” ob- 
served Janet seornfully. 

“That is the right spirit, child; I am glad you are 
not going to wear the willow for him. For my part, 
I wish him prosperous breezes to blow him onward to 
his destination; perhaps at some of the German baths, 
he may find kindred spirits.” 

Janet's heart beat quick, and the love she was try- 
ing to subdue rose before ber for an instant, rosy with 
the dreams of youth, golden with the dawn of hopes 
that had encircled her young life like a halo, but she 
banished them with one of those strong efforts women 
sometimes make, and grew calm again. She went 
into society more than ever; she talked brilliantly, 
sad danced and sung, and was the envy of her own 
ex, and the prize coveted by all the gentlemen in her 
st. Churchill had called upon her after the artist 
bad departed, but she had declined seeing him, de- 
caring, in a note that she dispatched to him 
by 8 servant, that for “reasons he might under- 
at she had expunged his name from her visiting 






















One night, however, they chanced to meet at a ball, 
and following her into the conservatory, whither she 
lad gone to rest awhile, he knelt at her feet. 

She would have withdrawn, but she did not wish to 
wake a scene in such an assemblage, and so remained. 

“At last, Janct Berkeley,” began the young man. 
“I have found an opportunity of speaking to you, 
sud be assured I shall improve ‘it.” 

“Go on, sir,” was the curt answer. 

“You despise me?” resumed Churchill. 

“ Aud well I may,” observed Janet, “ a deep shadow 
settling on her brow. 

“You think,” continued Churchill, “ that I was the 
means of raining Clifford Curtis ? ” 
bul? do; for you, sir, threatened me with his down- 

“I know I did, Miss Berkeley ; but'afterward I re- 
pented of it, and resolved I would not attempt to ruin 
him. Tt was of his own free will that he came into 
the gainbling-room, and meta young friend, a student 
=e habitué of the place. Ah! you do not believe 




















‘ No, not yet—not yet!” 
. Janet!” exclaimed the young man, “I would 
Bive worlds if I could win your good opinion. I am 
lind of the life J have led, and have resolved to 
7: don gaming. Dearest Janet, give me your smile, 
ot ad can reform me—you can make me a better 










Janet looked down into his face, and said, gravely : 
“Mr. Churehil!, I should be less than a woman. if I 
did not bid you God-speed, but farther than that I 
cannot—for me love’s dream cannot be twice told.” 
Churchill turned sharply from her, for he. sat that 
argumont would be useless; but he ‘abandoned his 
old baunts, and applied himself to his business with a 
zest which gave promise of real reform. 

When Janct Berkeley’s cousin came to London! on 
a visit, he transferred his attentions to her, and 
though her uncle and his daughters offered some 
opposition, she was fascinated by Churchill’s hand- 
some face and elegant address, and when be proposed, 
readily accepted him. 

When the winter winds again whistled through the 
streets and lanes of the groat city, their marriage 
was solemnized at Grace Church. 

To Clifford Curtis, away ina land of strangers, a 
paper was despatched, with the following notice: 

* At Grace Church, on the 12th inst., Philip Chur- 
chill, Esq., to Miss J. Berkeley, both of London.” 
The young artist’s fingers trembled as he passed 
the paper to his sister, and muttered : 

“You ‘see, Lillian, I was. right—Janet Berkeley 
never truly loved me!” 

“ Oh, Clifford; this is hard,’ moaned the girl, and 
the subject was dismissed ;\for something in her 
brother’s manner told her it was painful for him to 
talk of the lost love. 

They were then in Italy, and hours later Curtis 
went forth. 

‘The sunset burned in golden glory above those 
famed mountains, whose heights seemed to touch 
the very gates of heaven; the waters beat softly 
against the shore to which he had wandered, and the 
marble temples and palazzi beyond, glowed with a 
warm red light; but Italy’ had forfonce lost her charm. 
Janet rose before him far more poetically beautiful 
than any daugliter of the east. Her look, her tones 
were vividly recalled, and the spell of the past grew 
strong upon him. 

Time rolled on, days lengthened into weeks, and 
weeks into months, and months into years, and still 
he and Lillian were wanderers. 

His sister had reached the age of sixteen, and was 
beginning to taste the sweetness of life’s “ charmed 


Harry Rutherford’s reformation had proved sincere, 
and when bis course of study was ended, Curtis had 
promised that Lillian should be his. 

They were sojourning in Genoa when a veiled 
figure came into the English artist’s studio. Lillian 
was there alone, and rose as the stranger approached, 
and advanced to meet her. 

“Ts this the studio of an English painter?” she 
asked in a low tone, and with a constrained air, 
speaking in Italian; but with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“Yes, signorina,” replied the girl. 

“Ts his name Clifford Curtis ?” 

Lillian bowed. and the stranger resumed : 

“I should like to look at some of his paintings.” 

The girl cheerfully acceded to the lady’s request, 
and after a minute survey of the picturs, the stranger 
said: 

“You have changed much since we last met, but 
you are Lillian Curtis !” 

“Yes, madam, and whom have I the pleasure of 
addressing ?” 

“You'shall judge for youself;” and flinging back 
the veil, she revealed a dark Jewish face, framed in by 
heavy braids of black hair. 

“Janet Berkeley!” exclaimed Lillian, and the next 
instant they wore clasped in each others arms. 

“You are doubtless wondering what brings mo 
here,” said Janet; “but I see how I misjudged your 
brother. Mr. Churehbill has confessed his agency in 
our estrangement, and I have come hither to be re- 
conciled to Clifford.” 

“ And is your husband dead ?” 

“T have never been married, Lillie.” 

“ But we saw your marriage in a London paper.” 

“ There you mistake; it was to my cousin Josephine, 
and not to me, Philip Churchill was married two years 
ago. During a long sickness, he told me that he had 
written a note to Clifford informing him where he 
could meet Rutherford, and as be thought you in your 
anxiety about your brotlier would fly to me for in- 
formation, he bribed Jessie Cushing to tell you he had 
seen Clifford in a gaming-house. God has bumbled 
my pride in these years, Lillian, and I am here to seek 
pardon and peace.” 

The next moment the door unclosed, and Clifford 
Curtis walked in. The first object which met his gaze 
was Janet, and with a world of reproaehfal pathos in 
his voice, he breathed her name. 

“She knows all—she has repented!” cried Lillie ; 
but I will let her tell her own story.” 

Tn another instant Janet had sunk down before him, 
and with a woman’s eloquence was recounting what 








“Oh, Janet, Janet!” exclaimed Curtis, “through 
these years I havo. been trying to conquer my love for 
you, but in vain, This hour compensates for all E 
have suffered.” 
As he spoke, he gathered her in his arms, and the 
old troth-plight was renewed, 
The long-estranged lovers were married in that 
summer land; and, during ten ycars of, wedded life, 
Janet Berkeley has realized that sterling principles 
are better than gold. C.F. G. 

CS —————_——___ 
To meet the demand of tho season in an illiberal 
spirit, oysters have once more raised their figure, and 
are content at the best hoyses to be sold at sixteen- 
pence a dozen, and these, though they have large 
beards, cannot even whistle. In Paris they are equally 
scarce and very bad, and suffer from some epedemic— 
sore throat, we believe—so that it is difficult to get 
them fresh in that city; but the French are not over 
particular about fish, and prefer it sometimes in the 
state we think game preferable. 
Gas 1x Ecypr.—On the evening of the 23rd Sep- 
tember, the city of Alexandria was lighted for tho first 
time by gas, the works having been erected by a 
French company. ‘The lamplighter is nightly fol- 
lowed in bis rounds by a crowd of wondering Arabs, 
who insist that the marvellous blaze following the 
touch of his torch must be provokéd’by the will of a 
genie, or “djinn,” as Mr. Lane would have us spell 
the familiar word of the Arabian nights. ‘This im- 
provement causes a great change in the habits of the 
place. Heretofore a municipal regulation had. re- 
quired everybody going abroad after nightfall to carry 
his own lantern, but this is no longer necessary. 
A LopGEer.—The Marquis de V. , who possesses 
a fine proporty on. the borders of tho forest of Cinglais 
(Calvados) has on his grounds a number of old Druidi- 
cal oaks. A few days since some workmen who were 
employed in cutting down one of these trees were 
surprised at finding in the hollow trunk the body of 
a man, which, on being touched, fell to dust. By his 
side was found the remains of a lance, the iron head 
of which alone was perfect. The supposition is that 
the man had been placed there, either dead or alive, 
by means of an incision made in the tree, the bark of 
which had afterwards grown over and concealed the 
opening, and from the antique form of the lance-bead, 
the belief is that he was one of the followers of Rollon, 
the leader of men from the north who first invaded 
Neustria. 

Tne King of Prussia intends himself to make the 
design for the monument to be erected in memory of 
the soldiers who fell at Schleswig-Holstcin. Doubt- 
less he knows the design of that campaign the best. 


MareriAGe 1x Larianp.—It is death in Lapland 
to marry a maid without the consent of her parents 
or frieuds. When a young man has formed an attach- 
ment for a female, the fashion is to appoint their 
friends to meet to behold the two young partics run a 
race together. The maid is allowed, in starting, the 
advantage of one-third part of the race, so that it is 
impossible, except willing of herself, that she should 
be overtaken. If the maid outruns her suitor, tho 
matter is ended; he must never have her, it being 
penalty for the man to renew the motion of marriage. 
But if the virgin has an affection for him, though at 
first she runs fast to try the truth of his love, she will 
(without Atlanta’s golden balla to retard her speed) 
pretend some casualty, and make a voluntary halt 
before she comes to the mark or end of the race. 
Thus none are compelled to marry against their own 
wills; aud this is the cause that in this poor country 
the married people are richer in their own content- 
ment than in other Jands, where so many forced 
matches make feigned love, and cause real unhappi- 
ness. 

Dustin INTERNATIONAL Exurmrtion, 1865.—It is 
eminently satisfactory to learn that this enterprise, 
undertaken by Irishmen, actuated solely by patriotic 
motives, promises to fully realize the hopes of its pro- 
moters. The preparatory arrangements are in a for- 
ward condition, and the promises of support from 
home contributors ensure the success of the exhibi- 
tion. Continental exhibitors have come forward with 
alacrity, and from them large contributions are ex- 

ted. From Frauce there will be a magnificent 
collection of bronzes and goldsmiths’ work, of siiks 
and laces; it is even hinted that the Gobelins and 
Sévres will not be unrepresented. Austria will send 
specimens of all those beautiful manufactures whicla 
attracted so much attention in 1862. Italy intends to 
surpass herself; filigree work from Genoa, ornamental 
metal work from Milan, mosaics from Florence, and 
cameos from Leghorn, will attest the renewed indus- 
trial activity of this rising country. A display of 
sculpture is promised from Rome. ‘The show of 
manufactures from Belgium will be in proportion to 
the extent of her important industries, Countries in 




















she had related to his sister. 


the north of Europe will be chiefly represented by 
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svorks of fine art; of these special details will be 
given hereafter. One special feature of this exhibi- 
tion, not attempted on any former occasion, wil! be an 
international display of musical instruments. A large 
hall, especially designed for concerts, and capable of 
seating 3,000 persons, has been devoted to this pur- 
pese. Ih it the instruments of all nations will be 
collected, and daily performances will take place dur- 
ing the continuance of the exhibition. Exhibitors 
will, therefore, have the advantage, not only of show- 
ing their works, but alse-of-heving them tested under 
most favourable cireumstances. 








THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


Tu French army lay encamped only about a day’s 
march from Berlin. It was on the twenty-third of 
October. The sentinels were doubled, and the most 
strict orders given, for the Prussian and Austrian spies 
were numerous and troublesome. 

At midnight, Pierre Sancoin was stationed at one of 
the eutposts. He was a stout, bold, shrewd man, and 
@ good soldier. The colonel of the regiment was with 
the sergeant on this bout, having requested to be 
called at miduight, that he might visit the outposts. 

“ Pierre,” he said, after the man had been posted, 
“you must keep your eyes open. Don’t let even astray 
herse go out or come in without the pass. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ Ay, mon colonel, I shall be prompt.” 

“ The dogs are all around us,” pursued the officer, 
“and you cannot be too careful. Don’t trust men nor 
brutes without good proof.” 

“Never fear,” was Pierre’s answer, as he brought 
his firelock te his shoulder, and moved back a pace, 

After this the guard moved on to the next post, and 
Pierre Sancoin was left alone. 

Pierre’s post was one of the most important in the 
camp; or rather, around it, and he had been placed 
there for that reason. The ground over which he had 
to walk was a long knoll, bounded at one end by a 
huge rock, and at the ether sloping away into a 
narrow ravine in which was a copse of willows. Be- 
yond this copse the ground was low and boggy, so 
that a man could not pass it. The rock was te the 
westward, and Pierre’s walk was to its outer side. 

Thenight was quite dark, huge masses of clouds 
floating overheard, and shutting out the stars; and a 
sort of fog seemed to be rising also from the marsh. 
The wind mcaned through the copse in the ravine, 
and the air was damp and chilly. 

With a slow, steady tread, the soldier paced his 
ground, ever and anon stopping to listen, as the 
willows in the ravine rattled their leaves, or some 
night-bird started out with its quick flapping. 

An hour had passed away, and the sentinel had 
seen nothing to excite his suspicion. He had stopped 
for a moment close by the rock, when he was startled 
by a quick, wild screech from the wood, and in a few 
moments more a large bird flew over his head. 

“ Parbleu,” he uttered after the night-bird had flown 
over; “could mortal man have stopped that fellow 
from passing ?” 

He satisfied himself that he had done nothing in 
suffering the bird to pass. He had walked the length 
of his way two or three times, and was just tarning 
by the rock, when he was sure he saw a dark object 
just crossing the line towards the copse. 

“Hold!” he cried, bringing his musket quick to 
his shoulder. “ Hold, or I fire!” 

And with his pieco at aim, he advanced towards 
the spot where the object had stopped; but as he 
came to within a few yards of it, it started to move on 
towards the camp. 

“ Diable\” cried Pierre, “ move any further, and I 
fire! What? Pardicu! Le Prince? Ho, ho, why, 
Prince!” d 

The animal turned and made a motion as though 
he would leap up on the sentinel’s bosom, but the 
soldier motioned him off. 

“ Bravo, Prince,” Pierre cried, reaching forth his 
hand and patting the head of the great shaggy beast, 
which had now sat upon bis haunches. 

Pierre recognized the intruder now as a great dog, 
of the breed St. Bernard, which had been owned in 
the regimeut for over a year, and which had been 
now missing for about a weck. He had disappeared 
one night from the pickets, and all search for Lim had 
beer unavailing. 

“ Parbleu, mon grand Prince,” Pierre uttered, as 
though the deg could understand every word, “ the 
men will be happy to see you. Where have you been 
for so long ?” 

The dog made no answer to this, save a low whine, 
and a familiar nodding of the head. 

“Now, mon ami, you must keep. your sitting there 
till the guard comes, and then we'll go to the camp 
together. Mind that, will you?” 


sis and duo meaning, Pierre started on his bout again. 
He had got half-way to the rock, when tle idea 
of looking round struck him, and he did so. Le Prince 
was moving towards the camp again. 

“Ha! Prince that won't do! Stop! stop, or I'll 
shoot! Diable, the colonel was positive in his orders, 
I was to let nothing pass my post without the counter- 
sign. A dog is something. You can’t go, Prince, so 
now liedown. Dewn—down, I say.” 

With this the dog lay flat down upon his belly, and 
stretched out his fore paws. Pierre patted him upon 
the head again, and having duly urged upon him the 
necessity of remaining where lie was, he resumed his 
march once more. 

Daring the next fifteen minutes, the animal lay 
perfectly quiet, and ever and anon the sentinel would 
speak to him by way of being sociable. 

But at length the dog made another attempt to go 
into the camp.» Pierre had nearly reached the rock 
when he heard the movement, and on turning he could 
just see his uneasy companiou making off. 

“ Diable!” the honest fellow uttered, “ I must obey 
orders. The colonel’s word was plain. Here, Parbleu! 
Come here! Here, prince. fon Diew! you must die 
if you don’t.” 

With a few quick bounds the soldier had got near 
enough to the dog to fire, and as the latter stopped, he 
stopped. 

“ Mon cher ami, you must stay with me. Here, 
Come back. I must shoot if you don’t.. Parblew! what 
a thing to start the camp for, to shoot a dog.” 

But by coaxing and threatening, the sentinal got 


down once more. And thus matters, ended till the 
tramp of the coming guard was heard. 

“ Ah, now, Prince, we'll be relieved!” the soldier 
said, stopping near the dog. ‘You go and see your 
old friends.” 

The tramp of the coming guard drew near, and 
Pierre was preparing te hail them, when the dog 
took a new start, and in a new direction, this time 
starting towards the copse. 

“Here, here, Prince. Parbleu, don’t you run off 
again!” 

But the animal took no other notice of the call than 
to quicken his speed. 

“Back—back! Here! Grand Dieu!” 

This last exclamation was forced from Pierre's 
lips, by seeing the dog leap to his hind legs and 
run thus. 

In an instant the truth burst upon him. 

Quick as thought he clapped his gun to lis shoulder, 
and took aim. 

He could just distinguish the dim outlines now, and 
he fired. 

There was a sharp cry, and then Pierre had to turn, 
for the. guard were approachiug. 

% Qui est la?” he cricd. 

“ Garde montant!” was the answer. 

And having obtained the countersign, he informed 
the officer what had happened. 

“A dog?” cried the officer. “Prince, did you 
say 2?” 

“Te looked like Prince; but, diable, you should 
have ecen him run off on his hind legs.” 

“El? Hind legs?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then come; show us where he was.” 

With this the officer of the mounted guard pulled 
his lantern from his breast, and having removed the 
shade, he started on, Pierre les the way to the copse, 
and there the dog was found, apparently in the last 
struggles of death. 

The officer stooped down and turned him over. 
“Grand Dieu!” he cried, “ what legs for a dog, 
eh?” 

And no wonder he said so, The hind legs of the 
animal were booted, and had every appearauce of the 
pedal extremities of the genus homo. But all doubts 
were removed very quickly, for as the officer turned 
the body again, adeep groan came up, aud the words, 
* God take me,” in the Prussian tongue, followed, 

“ Diable! here's an adventure!” uttered the efficer, 
and he made Pierre hold the lantern whiie he ripped 
open enough of the dog’s skin to find the face. 

But they decided not to stop there to investigate, so 
they fermed a litter by crossing their muskets, and 
having lifted the strange animal upon it, they pro- 
ceeded on their way. When they reached the camp, 
they found half the soldiers up, waiting, te find out 
why the gun was fired. 

Lights were now brought, and the body placed upon 
the ground, 

The dog skia was removed, and within was found a 
Prussian drummer. 

He was a small fellow, though apparently some 
twenty years of age; but he was dead, Pierre’s ball 
had touched his heart, or somewhere very near it, 
His pockets were overbauled, and in one of them 


the dog back to his post, and, there he made him lie }- 
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should be placed out of sight, for bur; 

But this was not the ~ ero twa 
before daylight, another gun was fired oct, jut 
post where Pierre had been, and this time em 
shot who was trying to make his escape am 
camp, He was shot through the head, ve th 
body was brought into camp, it was found tp be 
of a Bavarian trooper, who had been meena 
treachery, though no proof had ever before been f 2 
ty eT ry 

nh m was found the ke 
which had been taken from the eee _ am ‘i 
drummer; and now that the cvlonel had oon bolt 
he could translate the mystic scroll, It proved to bs 
a direction to the Bavarian to lay his plans for kee 
ing as rear Napoleon’s person as possible, after hy 
should enter Berlin, and then wait for further order, 

The mystery was explained. 

The Bavarian had contrived to call the great 
away from the regiment, and deliver him up to the 
enemy, and his skin was to be made ‘the cover for 
spy to enter the camp under. ‘ 

And the spy would, have got in, too, but for the 
sportive order of the colonel, and the wilfully faithful 
obedience of Pierre Sancoin. 

On the next day Pierre was promoted to the rauk of 
a sergeant, and the emperor said to him, as he bestowed 
the boon: 

“If you enly make as faithful an officer, as you 
have proved yourself faithful as a sentinel, I can ask 
no more.” 8.C. 7. 


Ir is a curious statistic of the American war that 
the methodists have lost 50,000 members of their 
body thereby. 

Sir RB. Mayne has abolislied “sandwiches.” The 
poor men who walk about London with advertising 
boards have been ordered summarily to give up their 
trade, and most of the 700 so employed must, during 
winter, go to the workhouse. 

Tue mayor of Boulogne-sur-Mer has issued a 
notice forbidding the sellers of roasted chestuuts and 
other eatables to cry their goods in the strect after a 
certain hour in the afternoon, such noise being of a 
nature to disturb public tranquility. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s message has produced in 
Paris a feeling of intense indignation and disgust, and 
tho curt manner in which Mr. Lincoln deals with the 
notable fact of the establishment of an empire in 
Mexico, failing to recognize the new empire, is likely 
to give great umbrage to the French Government, and 
will probably hasten the recognitlon of the South by 
the Emperor of the French. 

Execrriciry AppLiep TO OrGans.—Mr. Barker, 
organ-builder, Paris, is said to be the inventor of a 
mede of applying electricity in the construction of 
great organs, so that the largest ergan may be played 
as easily as the piano, and the pipes may be distributed 
anywhere through a church. ‘This invention is now 
being applied to a great organ in course of construc 
for the church of St. Augustin, in Paris. 
SINGAPORE is very anxious to become a Crown 
colony. It is objected to on the ground that Singa- 
pore is not solvent, and ought therefore to belong to 
India, a bit of logic which wouid justify us in making 
India pay for Hong Kong. The truth is that Singa- 
pore yields a profit, but the Indian Government come 
pels the settlement to pay for a huge establislment of 
Indian convicts, the account without that item 
standing thus:—Receipts, £195,000; expenditure, 
£177,000. 

A Forrunare Inventor.—The enormous demand 
that has sprung up for the series of dyes that are pre- 
pared from coal has probably no parallel in the history 
of colour manufactories. Mauve, magenta, girofila, 
and other popular colours, are all produced by scien- 
tific treatment of certain substances that are pro- 
duced during the distillation of coal. ‘The inventor, 
or perhaps we should say the discoverer, of these 
dyes wasa lad in the city of Loudon school, now 
grown to man’s estate, and enjoying an income of 
several thousands a year as his share of the profits of 
the manufacturesof these dyes. 

Panis INTERNATIONAL “Exuinrtion or 1867—It 
is reported in Paris that the idea of erecting @ ne 
building over the Seine is given up—W hich a P 
astonish few persons—and that the building for wf 
next Great Exhibition will be a Crystal Palace, erect r 
in a new boulevard, extending from the i as 
Triomphe, at the top of the Champs aye rf 
river. The buildizg, now projected, is to pa 
enough to give every country as much ae ‘he 
may desire. It is to occupy the central portion ter 
boulevard, only leaving space for a carriage bap wy 
for pedestrians, and on the other for a railway, 0 = on 
bably an American tramway. It is proposed dh to 
a steam lifting-pump on the bank of the river, 
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THE SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO, 
—_——o—-—" 
OHAPTER L 
‘Well, now, but tell me, count, 
What do you seek in this my den? 
Nay, without jest, I tell you flat, 
This maiden is not to be won. Faust. 

Tae bright afternoon sun of a March day was send- 
ing its slanting rays upon the then royal city of 
Toledo, gilding its spires and domes with a golden 
tadiance, and lighting up its gorgeous Oriental archi- 
tecture to the fullest advantage. 

In one of its narrow and crooked streets, where the 
Moorish buildings were four storied in height, each 
story projecting above the lower, until the tops of the 
opposite dwellings seemed to almost meet, shatting 
out the sunlight from the street below, lived Ben 
Isracl, the Jewish money-lender. His house was far 
dingier, older, and grimmer than its neighbours. It 
boasted no pretty architectural ornaments upon its 
weather-beaten front, but looked poverty-stricken and 
fast falling into decay. 

The little shop door was open, and on the dusty 
Window shelf lay a handful of gold pieces, as a sign 
that money was to be lent within. 

A ricketty old desk, a couple of broken chairs, and 
8 stool, comprised the whole furniture of the dingy 
and dirty office; and the latter was occupied at the 
time our story opens by an elderly Jew, who was 
busily casiing up accounts in a heavy book of vellum 
with brazen clas: 

He was Ben Israel, himself, and was of dignified 
sppearauce and evident refinement. His dark eyes 
Were full of intelligence, but an uneasy and anxious 
expression made him look older than he really was. 
He was dressed in poor and ill-fitting garments, that 
looked out of place upon his stately figure. 

While he was thus engag ll, a shadow fell upon the 
dusty hoor, anda man entered, who, after saluting the 

ow, said : 

“Ben Israel, I want @ further loan of a thousand 
gold pieces for a month !” 

A thousand gold pieces, Count Garcia?” repeated 
the money-lender. “It istoo much. Where shall I 
get so much money ? Say five hundred——” 

“] ‘ay, I must have a thousand,” said Count Garcia. 
a Ft geod security, Ben Israel, and I stand high 
T lode court, as you know. On the other band, all 
dyn’ ows you to be the richest Jew in ‘the 


Ben Israel looked grave and thoughtful moment, 
and then sighed, as he responded: , 
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“A thousand: pivcos of gold, Count Garcia, is a 
great sum—nevertheless, as you say, your security is 
good. I will try to spare you the sum——” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Count Garcia. “Try to spare 
it—when you are fairly rolling in gold! You are a 
cunning Jew, Ben Israel; but I advise you to make 
no more words about it!” 

Ben Israel arose, drew a heavy key from his pocket, 
and passed into an adjoining room, followed by his 
customer. 

This room, like the outer one, was bare and dirty, 
showing every trace of poverty or miserly niggardli- 
ness, its only furniture being a rheumatic table and 
some cliairs, and a heavy iron-bound chest. 

This chest Ben Israel unlocked, displaying a few 
small piles of gold, from which he proceeded to count 
the required number. 

Count Garcia, the Jew’s customer, was a man of 
about twenty-four years, tall and thin, with a very 
dark complexion, a smooth-shaven face, darkened still 
further by a sinister expression; there was a ruthless 
and cruel gleam in his eyes, that seemed ‘habitual to 
them; a treacherous smile on his thin lips, suffi- 
ciently indicative of his character; and his'gleaming 
teeth were suggestive of serpent’s fangs. 

He counted over the money after Ben Israel, and 
put it into small canvas bags produced from the chest; 
and having given his written acknowleigment and 
promise to pay, carelessly said, while the Jew relocked 
the nearly empty chest: 

“A dirty and unfitting place this, Ben Israel, for 
the rare bird you have caged here. This morning I 
met a maiden in the street, just as a coquetting breeze 
tossed aside her veil. St. Jago! but she was beautifu!! 
I followed her thither and hither, finally tracking her 
to this miserable den, which she entered with the air 
of one at home. Is she your daughter?” 

His keen eyes did not fail to notice the agitation of 
Ben Israel, who arose, pale and trembling, from the 
lock, and led the way back into the office, saying: 

“‘ My daughter, count? Does it look in reason that 
such @ withered and ungainly Jew as I should have 
a daughter such as you describe? Is this a place, 
as you said, fit for such a lovely creature? ' Nay, 
senor count, you must have met some maiden come te 
borrow——” 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps s0,” said Count Garcia, his 
eyes gleaming with so evil an expression that Ben 
Israel involuntarily shrank from him. ‘She had not 
the look of a Jewish maiden, but rather seemed like 
some angel strayed from Paradise. And yet I did not 
fail to mark that she was attended by your grim old 
housekeeper, Esther.” 





Ben Israel started, and grew deathly pale; but soom 
managed to reply, in a constrained voice : 

“And yet that fact—if fact it is—does not prove that 
the maiden is akin to me.” 

“ Now, listen, Ben Israel,” said Count Garcia, in an 
insinuativg tone, as he drew nearer to the money- 
lender; “Iam not to be imposed upon. Once before 
have I met this peerless maiden, and she completely 
won my heart. Never have I seen a being half 
so lovely. You are aware that I am the king’s 
ehamberlain, -and have great influence at court. 
You know, too, the scenes going on every day 
around you—how your race is persecuted and tor- 
tured, simply because the noblemen of Toledo have 
laid a tax upon the citizens, and these citizens, 
hating your people because you have talents for trade, 
charge the Jews with being the occasion of it. To- 
day, as you must have heard, the house of Adan» 
Isaacs was stormed, sacked of everything it contained ; 
and he himself, his wife, their blooming daughter, an@ 
even their very infants, fell victims to the bloodthirsti- 
ness of the mob.” 

“T heard of it,” said Ben Israel, hoarsely. 

“ And every day these scenes are going on,” pursued 
Count Garcia. ‘“ Every day beautiful maidens, grave 
matrons, innocent babes, with husbands and fathers, 
perish from the fury of the people. If a courtior has 
an antipathy to one of your people, or owes him a 
troublesome debt, he straightway denounces him, and 
the Jew is doomed. by, Ben Israel, your name 
has even been mentioned, in connection with your 
riches, to the citizens, with the proposal to sack your 
house. Your well-known benevolent disposition, 
giving to the poor alike, without reference to creed, 
your want of usurious disposition, and your qualities 
as a good citizen, have hitherto prevented such a 
visit. “But now the royal decree is passed, compelling: 
every Jew to leave the kingdom within four months. 
You know that before the commencement of the war 
upon the Moors in Granada, Queen Isabella and 
Minister De Torre exacted a vow from King Fer- 
dinand that, in the event of his success, he would 
expel the Jews from Spain, or compel them to abjure 
their religion... The war is ended, and the vow in 
precess of fulfilment. And you have less than four 
months, Ben Israel, to gather together your riches and 
leave the country.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked the money-lender, as 
Count Garcia paused. 

“ Simply this,” returned the count, blandly, his 
evil-looking eyes seeming to burn the Hebrew’s face. 
“It will be hard for you to leave Toledo, and I can 
keep you here—even if all your people are expelled. 
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I will exert my influence with the king for your 
benefit.” 

“And suppose I wished to stay when my people 
had ail gone,” asked Ben Israel, thoughtfully, “how 
large a bribe should yeu demand ? ” 

“T sheuld demand your daughter!” whispered 
Count Garcia. 

“My daughter!” cried Ben Israel, stepping back. 

“To marry her?” 
“It is not fitting that a noble count, who will yet 
wear @ ducal crown, should wed the daughter of a 
Jew,” said Count Garcia, haughtily. “But I will do 
well by her—present her a house within the province 
of T where you and she can reside while I am 
at the court; and if I tire of her, I will secure her 
future.” 

Ben Israel's face darkened, and it was only by the 
sternest exercise of his self-control that he was able to 


ay: 

ch Peace, Count Garcia! Before a daughter of mine 
should be a dishonoured woman I would be tempted 
te kill her with my own hands! Never utter to me 
again such base proposals! Let fate have what she 
will in store for me and mine, we shall yet feel that 
we have done nothing to deserve her stings! We 
will go with our people,” 

He stoed erect, stern and dignified, and Count Garcia 
momentarily quailed before the terrible auger of the 
insulted Jew, and then he hissed: 

“Take care, Ben Israel, you have aroused me; and 
I swear to you that your daughter shall be mine! 
The time sball come—and speedily—when she shall 
fly to me for refuge—when she shall seck safety in 
my arms! She shall never leave Spain!” 

He Ben Israel with the look of a basilisk 
for a moment, and then, with a mocking bow, with- 
drew, while the Israelite Jeaned his elbows on the 
desk and hid his face in his bands, his breathing be- 
coming thick and laboured, and his form trembling 
under the weight of terrible emotions. 

For some time he sat thus, unheeding the occasional 
tread of some passer-by, or-the flight of the hours; but 
at length he roused himself from his troubled 
thoughts, noticed that evening had come, and that the 
shadows lay thick.in the.ndrrow street, and pro- 
ceeded to close his office, and bar its windows and 
door securely against the entrance of thieves or 
enemies. 

He then hastened into the little back room, lighted 
a rusty old lamp, and opened a trap-door in one 
corner, leading into a dark-looking cellar. 

After another look around him, with a caution that 
seemed second nature, Ben Israel descended the stone 
steps, closing the trap-door behind him, and advanced 
along the wide cellar, which was full of immense 
arches and pillars supporting the building. 

At one of these pillars he paused, touched a con- 
cealed spring near its top, and a door flew open, re- 
vealing a narrow flight of stone steps. 

He ascended, securing the door behind him; 
and hastened upward and upward, until, finally, he 
stopped at an upper landing, and before a narrow 


r. 

Extinguishing his light, he opened the door, and 
entered a smali and simply furnished room, which 
was, however, exquisitely neat and clean, and lighted 
by a lantern. 

Here Ben Israel went through his toilet, bathing 
himself, perfuming his hair and beard and person, and 
laying aside his worn garments for fine linen and rich 
silk. 

He then donned a little red Barbary cap and some 
gay slippers, confined his silken gown with a heavy 
cord of bullion: and dismissing the wrinkles and 
anxious expression from his face, as if they were 
buta mask only to be used in intercourse with the 
‘world, he proceeded from this chamber through 
another, and entered a third that seemed a fit dwelling 
‘for a houri. 

It was lofty in height and oblong in shape, and 
the walls were hung with heavy cloth of gold, 
which fell to the floor, sweeping it in heavy folds, 
and were caught together by a large bird in the centre 
-of the ceiling. 

This bird sparkled with jewels, and held in its glit- 
tering beak a chain of bullion, from which depended a 
golden lamp, giving forth sweet odours. Pictures in 
trames of gilt, with blue enamel, hung against the 
hangings; piles of Moorish cushions of blue and gold 
-were scattered lavishly about; a Turkish divan leaned 
against one side of the room; and as a fitting ground- 
work for all this gorgeous display of wealth, a magni- 
ficent Persian carpet, that looked like a heavy bed of 
moss thickly sprinkled with shaded blue and gold- 
hued blossoms, covered the floor, mufiling the footfalls 
of the intruder. 

Ben Israel glanced about him a moment, as if look- 
ing for some one, and then advanced to a centre table 

that was inlaid with burnished gold, after an antique 
— fashion, and touched a cleat-toued silver 





CHAPTER IL 


A woman's beauteous form !—oh, can {it be 
Such loveliness was e'er to woman given? 
Goethe. 


THE next moment there was a muffled sound as of 
a door openiug, the silken arras was lifted, and a 
young girl entered. 

he was as beautiful as the rosy blush of sunrise, or 
& gorgeous sunset in the tropics. 

She was not tall, but exqu lithe and graceful, 
with a slender but well-rounded: f surmounted by 
a classic head, crowned with rippling waves of dusky 
hair. Her forehead was and moderately high ; 
her nose was a delicate in its shape; 
her mouth was sweet, with bright, red lips, on which 
was @ joyous smile; but the crowing beauty of her 
we face = her eyes-so | oe dusky, so 
glorious in their sta justre, nging lights 
and depth of res ; Added to this pun ieee 
was aechildlike Sazonay temper, a keen 

80 


intelligence, and.» } 

Her dress was fabric, the production 
of eastern | the deepest rose colour, 
1 ‘well with her pure, 
creamy complexion. 


looms, 
shot with black, , 

She wore a profusion of costly jewels, that glittered 
on her person like dewdrops on 4 rose, as if they were 
the merest trifles, and jewelled rosettes sparkled on 
her tiny silken slippers, 

As the young girl entered the pretty bower, Ben 
Israel caught her in bis arms, his face echoing her 
smile, and kissed her again and again as he drew her 
to a seat beside him on a pile of cushions. 

“What has my little Syria been doing to-day?” 
he asked, tenderly, drawing her head upon his breast, 
and smoothing her glossy; tresses. “Teaching your 
birds a new trill? Learning a new song for your eld 
father? or reading the rabbi’s old manuscripts ? ” 

“ Not any of these to-day, father,” answered Syria, 
with a low, sweet laugh. “ You can’t guess what 
T've been doing, but it’s something for you.” 

“TI don’t doubt that, little bird,” returned her 
father, fondly. “You are,always doing something 
for me, and are as full of pleasant little surprises as 
your dear mother was before you. Let us have 
supper then ; fathom your day’s doings, and have 
some serious talk together.” 

Syria put up her lips for another kiss, with a bird- 
like movement peculiar to herself, and then touched 
the silver bell. 

Its flute-like tones were immediately answered by 
the entrance of an elderly Jewess, the sole servant of 
Ben Israel and his daughter. She had been the foster- 
sister of Syria’s mother, and since her death, a few 
years previous to the opening date of our story, had 
endeavoured to filla mother's place to her young mis- 
tress, whom she loved with an idolatrous affection, 
She was of a reserved and suspicious nature to all 
outside her narrow home-circle, but true, faithful, and 
devoted to those within. 

“Esther, let's have supper,” said Syria, as her 
servitress stood, lifting the arrasinone hand, “ Bring 
it on as soon as possible! ” 

Esther smiled affectionately at her young mistress, 
and, withdrew, while the maiden removed a,dainty 
work-basket from the table, and covered it with a 
snowy damask cloth. 

Esther soon returned with a tray laden with the 
supper; dishes of china and massive silver were 
placed for three; jellies, sweetmeats and _comfits, 
with roast fowls on a silver chafing-dish, and silver, 
baskets filled with oranges from Seville, grapes from 
Malaga, dates from. Barbary, and other fruits were 
—_ with a bottle of Zerez wine, and the supper was 
ready. 

“There’s my surprise for you!” said Syria, dis- 
playing the fowls with much apparent triumph; “I 
cooked them myself, under Esther’s supervision. Won't 
I make a good housekeeper ? ” 

Ben Israel complimented his daughter's skill in the 
culinary art,. much, pleased at_her simple pleasure ; 
and Esther, who ate with them, was equally delighted 
at his praise. 

“You mustn't let her soil her pretty hands, Esther,” 
said Ben Israel, with a smile, as he glanced at the 
snowy, jewelled little hands of Syria. 

Esther made some laughing reply, and the trio 
lingered long over the repast, sweetening it with bits 
of pleasantry and mirth, relating anecdotes of the 
day’s proceedings ; and Ben Israel threw off his busi- 
ness reserve and carking anxieties, showing himself 
genial and conversational in the presence of Syria. 

Supper over, the remains of the repast removed, the 
work-basket reinstated upon the table, and, Esther at 
work in an outer room, not belonging to tle secret 
suite of apartments, Ben Israel drew his daughter 
again beside him on the cushions, and a grave expres- 
sion gathered over his face, as he said: 

“You went to the Rabbi’s this morning, Syria, to 
borrow some manuscript, as I know. Were you aware 


was 


that your face was eson~that you wen 
: ‘ lo 
by a dissolute Spaniard—~a eit home 
pM 7 pa man belonging to the 
Syria looked startled—even. a little f,; 
“My veil blew aside a little, — 
creeping closer in his arms, as if for Security . « 
an evil- man peered into my Esk = 
with me, and we hurried homs. | have ar wes 
same man than once—end every ti 
his evil eyes have seemed to burn through 1. - 
ance Taal donee araced ae The ha? 
srae at , 
treet presen " ” Mepher’s a 
“ unt Garcia, the chamberlain ‘ 
He is very young—not more than ronreada 
is the son of the noble Duke of Valclusa, On te 
of his father’s distinguished services to the kin: - 
queen, he has been elevated far above older Pn ~- 
deserving men. Iam sorry that he met you, Srin 
I liked not the looks of his eyes when be syirs 


you.” 

‘, Ben Israel, ‘in the pure prese 
could not make allusion to the beso, pronaiat 
Count Garcia, but his brows darkened at the remem- 
= 

“ How came you to see father ? 
rich chamberlain of the ara of ae — 

“He runs through his money, darling ; and I hays 
heard that the duke has limited his yearly allowance.” 
answered Ben Isracl. “He uses a great deal of 
money, keeps up costly establishments, and has 

t many vices that neither you nor I could under- 
stand. He has borrowed of me often, and I cannot 
refuse him, lest he do me some evil. You know how 
our race is looked down upon—how we have been 
persecuted throughout the world—how every day the 
dwellings of our people are sacked, and theif inhabi- 
tants put to death. Oh, it is terrible! And it is 
worse here in Toledo than elsewhere in Spain. There 
is no justice here for the Jew. Why, if Count Garcis 
et to return my money, no one could force him to 
pay 1 

“ And now that we are expelled from the country,” 
said Syria, shuddering, her eyes dilating with iucx- 
pressible horror, “I fear affairs will grow worse. Oh, 
father, is it not possible that the people may rob us, or 
even put us to death before we can escape?” 

“TI echo your fear,” said Ben Israel, gloomily. “You 
know the care, Syria, with which I have sliltered 
you from the knowledge of the world; how I have 
myself taught you all the love I possess; how I had 
this secret suite of rooms so cunningly arranged by 
a couple of Jewish friends, now in Turkey, that au 
expert architect would fail to detect their presence; 
how I have given out to the world that I and 
Esther: live here alone; how your very existence is 
unsuspected, save by our own race, and yet all these 
precautions are necessary. My precious jewel must 
shine in secret, else it would be stolen from me. Ifit 
became kuown to these gay courtiers that I had s# 
beautiful a daughter, you would not be safe an hour. 
I am only a Jew,” he added, bitterly ; “ my daughter, 
notwithstanding her sweet purity and innoceuce, is 
one of the proscribed race, and is fit sport for their 
idle hours,” 

But perhaps they are not all alike?” timidly sug- 
gested Syria, a faint flush dying her cheeks like the 
pink heart of a sea-shell, , 

* Yes, they are all alike. I hope to see you in your 
grave before you fall into the hands of any one of 
them. They regard the daughters of our people as 
their victims. Why, Syria, Captain Monaldo, the 
infamous robber chief, with whose deeds the kingdom 
is ringing, has torn more, than one Jewish maiden 
from her home, forced her to abjure the faith of her 
fathers, and then married her to one of his crew! A 
rich Israelite is his choicest prey! And I have the 
reputation of being rich—the very worst thing that 
can be said of a Jew—and if the people should sack our 
house, what wculd be your fate?” \ 

“ We would. die together,” said Syria, a steady 
radiance shining in her eyes and glorifying her 
countenanee. ” 


ghtenod, 
er, 4 she said, 


“T am not afraid to die! 

Ben Israel caressed her, and procecded : 

“ Yes, we would die together. I fear some out 
break of the people before we shall have time tu leave 
the country; but more on your account than my ow?. 
It is fitting that the fruit fall when ripe, but seems 
against nature that the young and lovely bud, like you, 
should be. blighted, even before blossoming. I have 
forebodings, Syria, that my career 18 nearly finished, 
and I have much to say to you now. - 

“Do not talk of leaving me, father, dear father, 
sobbed the.maiden, clinging tohim. “ Youare ny | 
healthy, and in the very prime of life. Why 
death ?, Let us escape——” ; 

Ben Israel kissed S with an affectionate yearning, 
and said: 

‘Hush, my precious one. 
foreboding, Iam arranging my 


I but spoke of a foolish 
affrs for the worst, 





so that we can easily leave Toledo, and ot a0 hours 
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the secret, vault, the existence of 
n to 308 and mo ® great deal of 


ion, I have in 
pich is only Lai luable jewels. If the fact was 
old and eons pay acne would be sealed. I wish 
seeming you of the existence of the subterra- 
9 to leading into the synagogue, from, which 
anPud readily escape, if, necessary, it being in 
po d, endeavoured to shake off his gloom, and 


Een n edrentecn, my darling, although so 


wiflike i rance. At your age, your mother 
ie fe ad I have thought mach lately of your 


: ” 

te puartlagt 2” repeated Syria, her dusky eyes 
joing with a strange srroet ET shan ase maiden 

“Yes, you i euaiiod Says ts Ganalt Fo 

are 8 - 

gorge were but an infant I betrothed you to 

ye son of your mother’s kinsman—Rafael Ezra—who 

now travelling through Syria, the brightsweet landin 
jose memory Inamed you. He is a good youth, and 
make you ® good husband. 1 have news of him 

“the will return soon to claim his bride. J 

“Rafael! Bara!” said Syria, hor sweet face paling, 

i the trenvalous light fading from hereyes. “I 

ember him, father. A good youth enough, but I 

on't love him !” 

sme learn to Jove him, darling,” returned 

father, soothingly. “I shall give you a royal 
dowry, and you shall not leave me. It is natural for 

oa to fee) a maidenly shrinking from the thought of 
ramiage, Syria; but you will soon see him, hear 

mm his lips the eloquent stories of his travels, and 
Tl warrant that Rafael will soon eclipse your old 
ther in your love.” A 

“And you expect him soon, father?” tremblingly 

sked the maiden. 5 

+Yes, I received a letter from him to-day, saying 

'» should start immediately for Spain. He spoke of 
having some costly presents for you—some of those 
ilicate Persian stuffs he remembers you wearing s0 
ong ago. After a speedy courtship, Syria, I hope to 

you Rafael’s wife. Then I shall take my money 
nd jewels, ond go with you to the land from which 
pur people lave wandered—the land of the cedar and 
he olive.” 

Syria opened her lips to reply, her face flushing 
minfully; but one glance into the loving face beam- 
ing upon her froze the words upon her lips, and she 
hid her face in her father’s bosom. 

“I have worried my darling,” said Ben Israel, mis- 
nterpreting her silence. “My talk of Captain Mo- 
aldo, the terrible robber; of the cruel decree against 
is; of dangers threatening you; and of your be- 
trsthal and speedy marriage, have perhaps frightened 
you. But have no fears, Syria; the same God who 
brought our people out of Egypt will rescue us! Now 
sive me a song before I send you to bed! ” 

Syria arose, produced a gold inlaid harp from its 
resting place against the arras, touched the cords 
lightly, and then played and sang a wild, swect song, 
written by some Hebrew bard, whose thoughts had 
been only of the sufferings of his people, and their 
eventual triumph. When she had finished it, with an 
abrupt change, she played a Spanish melody that 
semed tho very essence of music—it was so light, so 
tiry, 80 full of exquisite grace and sweetness. 

When she had laid aside her harp, she kissed her 
father good night, received his usval fervent blessing, 
tnd passed under the arras to the chamber from which 
she had emerged at his summons. 

This room was a perfect virgin bower, the carpet 
being white and mossy, the furniture all of white, 
the nowy couch with its tent-shaped canopy of white, 
fleecy stuff, falling from a glittering crown; a couple 
of bitds nestling side by side in their golden cage; 
aud, vivifying all, a hanging lamp, which gave forth 
light and heat, and a sweet, subtle odour, that sug- 
inby tropical fields of bloom and soft breezes of 


, hee maiden closed the door behind her, all light 
- el from her face, and sinking by her bedside, she 
tried her tace in her hands, murmuring brokenly, in 
4 anguished tone: 

Pm father! Would that I dare tell him the 
_ ~s trembles on my lips whenever I approach 
en oe a Jewess—the last of my race—betrothed 
feante ee Rafael Ezra—and the light of my 
lor - re Oh, how can I blight his proud hopes 
low ¥ future? _ How can I cut him to the heart? 
“ow can I tell him that I love a Christian ? ” 

(To be continued.) 
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Walls as 

brick work 


—In very exposed situations the rain 
nven with such violence against the 
'0 penetrate through them, although the 
ee i of considerable thickness, ‘I’bis evil may 
a ted by the following simple remedy :— Three 

18 of @ pound of metticd sap are to be dissolved 


in ono gallon. of: boiling water, and the hot solution 
spread steadily with a large flat brush over the outer 
surface of the brickwork, taking care that it does not 
lather; this is to be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours; when a solution formed of a quarter of a 
pound of alum dissolved in two gallons of water is 
to be applied in a similar manner over the coating of 
soap, The operation should be performed in dry, 
settled weather. The soap and alum mutually de- 
compose each other, and form an insoluable varnish 
which the rain is unable to penetrate, and this cause 
of dampness is thus effectually removed. 
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DOLLY'S TACTICS. 


“T TELL you, sir, you shall!” 
“And [ tell you, sir, I am firmly resolved to do 
nothing of the kind!” 

Squire Rayner’s. countenance was purple and 
swollen with its suppressed wrath, and his huge gold 
eyo-glasses quivered portentously on the bridge of his 
Roman nose, as he strode up and down the room, 
with bis hands in his pockets, 

While Kenton Rayner, his only son and heir, stood 
quite still, with one arm resting on the marble mantel, 
and a single scarlet spot glowing on his temples. He 
was very handsome, with liquid brown eyes, dark, 
heavy hair, breaking into tendrils of chestnut gloss, 
and a rich olive skin, where the warm colour came 
and went with every emotion that stirred the depths 
of his heart; a son of whose manly beauty any father 
might have been proud. 

“ Kenton, do you defy me?” 

“ Not willingly, sir, believe me.” 

“T think you've taken leave of your senses!” 
groaned the old gentleman, stopping short in his 
angry trot upand down the apartment. “ Here's a 
rich girl—and a pretty girl, too, or public report is 
very much in the wrong—only waiting for you to 
hold up your finger. -Why, if I'd had such a chance 
when I was a young man, I should have esteemed my 
fortune made—made, sir! I don’t know what the 
present generation’s coming to—I don’t know, in- 
deed! There's no such thing as gallantry or chivalry 
left. Here’s this charming Dorothea Milner actually 
ceming to your house, sir—your very house—by 
order of her uncle, who esteems the match as good as 
made. Why, sir, it has been the favourite project of 
our whole lives, sir; and the idea of its being com- 
pletely frustrated just because you are too much of a 
ninny to know your own mind is too preposterous to 
be entertained for a single second, sir!” 

The young man bit his lip. 

“ Listen to me fora moment,father. Iam infinitely 
obliged to Miss Milner for her condecension in taking 
the active department of courtship into her own 
hands, but it will be impossible for me to avail mysclf 
of her amiability.” 

“Impossible, sir? And what's the reason, I should 
like to know ?” 

“Because my heart has already been surrendered 
into the keeping of another.” 

“Stuff! trash! nonsense! fiddlestick!” roared the 
squire, stamping first one foot and then the other on 
the ground, in a perfect frenzy of passion; “ I'll turn 
that little pale-faced chit out of the house—I'll——” 

“ Stop, Mr. Rayner! ” said a soft yet very firm voice, 
as a fragile-looking young girl, who had been stand- 
ing fer some moments with her hand on the door- 
knob, an alarmed yet attontive listener to the alterca- 
tion, glided up to him, and confronted him with 
white checks and tearless blue eyes. ‘‘ You need no 
longer consider me as an interference to your plans. 
I cannot forget the kindness that your son has shown 
me, but I tell you, now and irrevocably, I will never 
become his wife, save at your own request and en- 
treaty.” 

“That's a good girl, Carrie—a very good girl!” 
ejaculated the relieved squire, patting the cold cheek. 
“T always knew that you had plenty of common 
sense ; aud now run off to your drawing and worsted 
work. Well, sir,” he added, as the door closed be- 
hind Carrie Vail’s delicate figure, “ what do you think 
now, eh?” 

Kenton Rayner stared from a sort of apathetic des- 
pair, and turned his eyes of hopeless anguish full on 
his father’s face. 

“T think, sir,” he said, in choking accents, “that 
you have left me no choice. I care little what awaits 
me now. I will marry Miss Milner, or any other girl 
whom you choose to propose, aud poor Carrie’s heart 
may break at your, pleasure.” 

“ Pshaw ! pshaw!” sputtered the squire; “ there’s no 
sort of danger of heartbreaks in any quarter. Carrie’s 
my cousin’s orphan, and I'll find her a good husband 

when this businessis off my hands, just see if I, don't. 
It'll all be right.” 

Kenton Rayner made no answer—he did not even 

k up. 
And you'll remember to be at the station attwelve 








to-morrow, to meet pretty Dolly, my boy? We must 
show her every attention, you know.” 

“ I will remember, sir.” 

“And, Kenneth, I’ve no objection to your ordering 
those grey horses you liked so much. Go round and 
secure them this evening.” 

“ Thank you, sir—I don’t care for them.” 

“Not care forthem! Why, you raved about ’em 
yesterday.” 

“Did 1? Perhaps; but then yesterday and to-day 
are very different things. I do not want them, 
sir. 

And Kenton left the apartment with the slow, 
dreary step of one who walks in a dream. 

The noon train was just in. There was the usual 
noise and tumult—the usual crewd and confusion ; and 
through all the thronging mass Kenton Raynor's tall 
head towered pre-eminent, on the qué vive for Misg 
Dorothea Milner and her bandboxes. 

Suddenly a soft little hand stole into his, and two 
brilliant hazle eyes beamed across his vision, bencath 
long, curly lashes. 

“ Mr. Rayner, I am sure!” 

 Yes—and you?” 

“Oh, I’m Dolly! There is the luggage; now put 
me into @ carriage as quickly as possible, before 
qvery yard of fluting is torn off my dress, That's a 

arling !” 

Kenton obeyed ; and when he was sitting opposite 
her in the carriage, he could not but own, mentally, 
that she was a pretty little thing. 

Rosy and round, with dimples in either check, and 
short, auburn curls, “ Dolly” was the very name that 
suited her. 

While he was realizing this fact in his mind, she 
leaned over, and put tho soft little hand on his again. 

“TKenton— mayn’t I call you so?” 

“Certainly, Miss Milner,” he returned, rather 


stiffly. 

“Well, then, Kenton, I want to tell you a great 
secret: I like you!” 

“Thank you!” returned Kenton, rather amused. 

“T think you're a splendid fellow,” she went on, 
putting the tips of her pink fingers together, and rais- 
ing her eyebrows. “You're so tall, and you havo 
such handsome eyes! And then I think you're the 
sort of man a girl can trust. Oh! I like you im- 
menscly; but, Kenton——” 

“ Well?” 

“*T don’t love you—nor ever shall!” 

Kenton Rayner coloured scarlet, quite at a loss as 
to what answer would be proper to make. Fortu- 
pately, however, Miss Dolly saved him the trouble of 
making any. 

“Of course you're wondering what I camo hero for 
then? Own it, now—weren’t you?” 

“Well, I must confess,” laughed the young man, 
“the question did cross my brain.” 

“Very naturally,” said Dolly, adjusting her cheery 
coloured neek tio, ‘ Well, you see, my uncle is such 
an obstinate, pig-headed old darling that I thought it 
would save a great deal of unnecessary altercation to 
come down and state the case to you, plainly! You 
see, Kenton, I don’t want to marry you, because I’m 
already engaged to Frank Noble! Now isn’t there 
some pretty girl you would prefer to me? ” 

“T must admit that there is,” returned Kenton, with 
perfect. gravity. 

“Shake hands,” said Dolly, presenting the small 
brown kid glove that held her pretty right palm. 
“Now we understand each other, perfectly, We're 
quite willing to do anything and everything that is 
expected of us—of course!” 

*“T do not quite understand——” 

“To be sure you don’t,” said Dolly, patting his 
shoulder; “ but I'll make you understand!” Which 
she did by the time the carriage had reached its place 
of destination ! 

Squire Rayner stood on the broad flight of marble 
steps that led up from the carriage drive, about three 
o'clock that afternoon, ready to receive his daughter- 
in-law that was to be, with every possible considcra- 
tion—a model of stiff, old-school politeness. 

But in spite of the lofty courtesy that governed his 
every motion, he could not refrain from starting back 
in a specious of nervous horrer, as Miss Milner sprang 
out of the carriage and came up the staics, two steps 
ata time. 

She had parted the short curls on one side, and 
crowned them with a tiny velvet jockey cap, while 
her shawl bad been exchanged for the fashionable 
garment so closely resembling a gentleman's dress- 
coat, with flat gilt buttons and swallow-tailed skirts! 
Squire Raynor could scarcely have been more horrified 
if she had appeared before him in.veritable trousers, 
while her dress, unrelieved by crinoline, trailed on 
the pavement behind, and her step partook decidedly 
of the masculine, 

“My. goodness,” was her inaugural exclamation, 
“ain't this a jolly old place ? And you're my papa-in 
law, eh 2” 
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She stood on tip-tee, to give him a resounding 


“You are very welcome, Mies Dorothea,” said the 
squire, with stately grace. “ Will you walk in and take 
a glass of claret and a slice of cake before dinner.” 

“Oh, bother your cake and claret!” said the young 
lady, putting both hands in the pockets of her ob- 
noxious eeat. “ Just order a glass of porter and a 
dish of beefsteak and onions—that’s my style. Nice 
looking old hall—got a billiard table ?” 
je “ We—that is, neither my son nor myself approve 

“Oh, nonsense !” ejaculated Miss Dolly. “I always 
play billiards every afternoon. I can’t abide people 
who have these old-fashioned prejudices sticking to 
them like funguses. What do you call these things 
on the wall?” 

“They are very old paintings—perhaps you would 
like to examine them ?” 

Miss Dolly shook her curls, and gave the jockey a 
knowing tilt on the side of her head. 

“Not I—I don’t fancy such dead-alive looking 
objects. I'm going to have ’em all taken down and 
bang up some lovely horses I’ve got—racers, you 
know, and that sort of thing.” 

“ Yeu are going to have them taken down?” 

“Yes, I! Now, don’t look cross, father-in-law! I 
have always had my own way, and always mean to!” 

Squire Rayner stared aghast at Kenton. Kenton 
only smiled. 

“Shall I ring for the housekeeper to show you to 
your room, my dear!” began the old gentleman. 
“ Perhaps you might like to make some alteration in 
your dress.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Dolly. “I’m well enough. 
My dress is all right—and if it is a little splashed with 
mud, who cares? I give you fair warning before- 
hand that I'm not ene of your niminy piminy damsels 
who spends her whole time in tying ribbons and ad- 
justing collars!” 

She broke inte a clear mellow whistle as she ran 
across the hall to look out of a bay window. The 
squire started back. 

“Why, father-in-law, what’s the matter?” 

“]—]—was that you, my dear Dorothea, whist- 
ling ?” 

“Yes—don’t you like it?” 

“To speak candidly, my dear, I do not.” 

“That's unfortunate,” said Dolly, “becanse you 
see you'll have to get used to it; Ken. don’t object 
to it—do you, ducky ?” 

“ Not at all, my love,” returned the obedient lover. 
Squire Rayner winced a little. 

“ We have an excellent piano and some fine port- 
folios of engravings in the parlour, my dear,” he com- 
menaced. 

“Oh, hang the piano! " exclaimed Dolly, elevating 
her uose in the air. “ I'd a great deal rather go and 
walk round the stables. I hope they are nice, because 
my horses will be herein a day or two!” 

“Stables!” gasped Squire Rayner. 
means!” 

“Just as you please, daddy-in-law. I had pre- 
cisely as soon go after dinner! Here, little girl! show 
us the way tomy room. I may as well unpack those 
splendid new curb-bits while I’m about it!” 

She vanished, whistling a clear shrill roulade that 
pierced through Squire Rayner’s brain like a red hot 


“By no 


wire. 

“ Kenton !” he ejaculated, grasping his sou’s arm 
and speaking in a husky whisper, “is that a woman, 
or a man in disguise? ” 

“ A woman, sir, I should judge,” returned his son, 
“and a very pretty one, too—a little eccentric, perhaps, 
but——” 

“Eccentric! eccentric!” roared the squire, grow- 
ing mottled in the face, “it’s my opinion she’s mad, 
sir! mad asa March hare! Whatdoes Simeon Milner 
mean by sending her here? He had a great deal 
better pack her off to an asylum somewhere! Take 
down my pictures, indeed! have a billiard-room, for- 
sooth! Not until after I’m dead and buried!” 

“T think, sir,” observed Kenton, judiciously, “ that 
her society will be an excellent thing for Carrie, who 
has seen 80 little of the world!” 

“ Her society! For Carrie? Don’t let Carrie go 
near her, for the world! I wouldn’t have my little 
white lily-blossom go whistling about the house for 
any money! What, sir! have you the presumption 
to laugh while I am speaking ?” 

“T beg your pardon, father, Iam sure,” said Ken- 
ton. “It was only the idea of Carrie Vail whistling! 
I won't laugh again, I assure you!” 

“You bad better not!” snarled the irascible squire. 
“‘ Porter and onions! a promenade reund the stables! 
Why, Kenton, your dear deceased mother never knew 
where the stables were, and I don’t suppose she ever 
tasted an onion in her life! Carrie Vail never talks 
about the stables! What's the world coming to, I'd 
like to ask?” 


“but she is very far from accomplished, as compared 
with my Dorothea!” 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” roared the squire, 
“ Carrie is an augel—aud you're a blockhead! - Your 
Dorothea, indeed! who said she was going to be your 
Dorothea? ” 

“Why, you, yourself, sir!” 

“No such thing! nothing of the kind! I only 
spoke of the thing as a remote possibility. Just tl:ink 
of being tied for life to a woman who whistles. And 
besides——” 

The squire dilated his nostrils, and ran to and fro, 
snufling the air, like a hound in full scent. 

“T knew I couldn’t be mistaken—I was certain I 
couldn’t!” he exclaimed. “It’s a cigar!” 

“ My dear father, you must be mistaken,” said Ken- 
ton, turning his face towards the bay window, to con- 
cea] a latent tendency to risibility. 

“Mistaken! I mistaken! Just come here and 
look out on yonder balcony! As I live, it’s that— 
that female with the outrageous cap, smoking a 
cigar!” 

“Bat, sir, you are perhaps unaware that smoking 
is by no means a rare accomplishment among the 
young ladies of the nineteenth century!” 

Squire Rayner had grown very purple, and was 
breathing hard and fast. 

“No daughter-in-law of mine shall co about the 
house with a—a cigar in her mouth, smelling of onions 
and porter! I'l pack her off to-night! She sha’n’t 
stay a single hour longer under tis roof!” 

“ You forget the solemn obligation which I sustain 
towards her, sir!” 

“ Fiddlestick! We'll tell her you're engaged 
already! Carrie! Carrie Vail! where are you, my 
little pet ?” 

“ Did you call me, sir? ” said Carrie’s soft voice, as 
the golden head glimmered in at the door. 

“Come here. Will you take this son of mine for 
better, for worse?” 

“ Not against your wishes, sir.” 

“ But it isn’t against my wishes, Carrie! Tt’s the 
the dearest desire of my heart. My dear, you'll make 
the old man very happy if you'd forget his idle words, 
and consent to be his dear little daughter-in-law.” 
There were tears in the keen grey eyes as he spoke. 
Carrie looked shyly at Kenton. 

“My darling,” he murmured softly, and she came 
to his side, with bright happy blushes mantling over 
her cheeks, like roses over snow. 

“Tt's all riglt—all right!” chuckled the squire, 
rubbing his hands rapturously. “And now I'll go 
and send the—female—home!” 

“ Mego home!” ejaculated Dolly, putting lersclf 
into a defiant attitude. “And what's to become of 
the nice husband Uncle Simeon promised me? He'll 
think I've been naughty, and he'll sco-o-ld me! oh 
dear, dear dear!” 

She relapsed into incoherent sobs. 

“No, my dear; he will not think any such thing, 
said Squire Raynor, hypocritically. “I'll write him a 
note, stating that the only objection—alem—is, that 
my son happens already to be engaged. And I dare 
say you'll find some worthy young man——” 

‘* Perhaps I shall,” said Dolly, brightening up. 

And she went away in high glee, that self-same 
evening. 

Squire Rayner drew a Jong sigh of relief, as the 
vehicle disappeared behind the curving avenue of 
evergreens. 

“T should have committed suicide in ten days if 
that outrageous creature had been my daugliter-in- 
law,” he said, fervently. “Come here, Carrie, and 
give me a kiss! Now I wish you and Kenton would 
settle upon as early a day as possible! I shan’t look 
upon him as fairly safe until he’s married!” 

Great was Simeon Milner’s wrath when his pretty 
niece came back to him without a wedding ring upon 
her finger. 

“Humph !” he ejaculated. ‘Not good enough for 
old Tom Rayner’s bey,eh? Going to ma some- 
body else, is he? I'll teach him that other folks ‘can 
get married too. You may have the first tolerably 
decent chap that comes along, Dolly. I won’t have 
Tora Rayner’s boy getting ahead of my nicce.” 
“Wouldn't Frank Noble do, uncle?” demanded 
Dolly, with her pretty head on one side, and one rose- 
tinged finger in her mouth. 

And upon Carrie Vail’s wedding-day, Kenton 
Rayner received the tiny enamelled cards of “My. and 
Mrs. Frank Noble.” 

“So this female is married!” said Squire Rayner. 
“ Well, I'm glad of it! Perhaps her husband is partial 
to whistling—I’m not !” A. 
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SCIENCE. 

A SINGULAR circumstance was communicated 
French Photographic Society, at its lat sitting 4 
Placet. The magnesium light is so porekren 
when placed at a short distance from the object- a 
it will melt its surface. An object-glass spoilt int 
way was produced by him at that Sitting. Photp. 
graphers had better take the hint, and not bring the 
light too near the apparatus. 

Anotner Iron Lerrer.—In our j i 
last month, we described an iron letter, Bement 
which were rolled at the Sligo Tronworks, Pittsl 
Pennsylvania. The makers claimed that this Pe 
was the thinnest ever produced. During the present 
week we have had some specimens of sheet iron 
brought under our notice which is nearly one-tenth 
thinner ‘than the iron of the American letter, Ths 
plates were rolled by Messrs. T. W. Booker and 
Mellingriffith Works, Cardiff. They aro barely the 
1,006th part of an inch in thickness. A piece gis, 
long by 5}in. broad, weighs 62} grains only. The 
quality of the plates is admirable. They possess 
toughness and flexibility in no ordinary degree. We 
have very little doubt that these plates are tho 
thinnest ever produced. 


Tue Lorp Warpey.—In this ship we understani 
that the Admiralty have adopted the U form of lov 
first proposed, we believe, by the late Richard Roberts, 
The slightest thought will convince anyone that when 
the bow of a ship is formed like a V, it will cleave 
the water with facility as the ship plunges, and thu 
tend to increase the vielence of each plunge. A bov, 
on the other hand, formed like a U, will be obviously 
greatly obstructed by the water in its descent, and 
thus the violence of the plunge will be diminished, 
For these reasons, it is anticipated that, in spite of the 
great weight of armour which the Lord Warden wil 
carry, which exceeds that of any other vessel afloat, 
she will be easier in a seaway than any previously- 
coustructed iron-cased frigate. ‘This ferm of con- 
struction will, at the same time, give greater space and 
airiness in each deck, and additional security for the 
powder and shell magazines, which will be kept a 
least eight feet below the water, and within the 
shelter of the armour easing. 


Tue Ariantic TeLecrapu.—The new Atlantic 
,cable is Leing coiled from the company’s premises (late 
Glass, Elliott, & Co.’s), Morden Wharf, Greenwich, o 
board the Amethyst Admiralty vessel, for conveyance 
to the Great Kastern at Sheerness. The necessity of 
keeping the cable constantly under water has led to 
the erection of eight enormous tanks on the compauy’s 
premises, into which the cable is daily being coiled 
from eight corresponding closing machines, at the rate 
of 80 miles per week. Erom these tanks it is being 
travsferred to tauks on board the Amethyst, which 
will hold 110 miles. Another vessel, named the [ris 
also lent by the Admiralty, has been altered and fitted 
with tanks which will hold 153 miles. The Great 
Eastern bas been fitted with five large tanks, andit 
will occupy three days to transfer the cable from the 
Amethyst to that vessel. ‘I'he cable will be Jaid across 
the Atlantic by Messrs. Canning & Clifford in June 
next. The Great Eastern will have 500 hands o 
board, with a weight of 15,000 tons, including 4,500 
,ons of calle and 8,000 tons of coal. 

A New Hypravtic Mover.—The mass of walter 
which will shortly be at the disposal of Paris in cot 
sequence of the great hydraulic works now in progress 
a mass which will not fall short of 400,000,000 litres 
per day, situated at an altitude sufficient to raise it 5 
the tops of the highest edifices in Paris has suggest 
to M. Edoux, a civil engiucer, the possibility of tura- 
ing to ® profitable account for the raising of rear 
the immense hydraulic pressure which may be derive! 
from water at such an altitude, This pressuté ie 
evidently distributed throughout the capital with ra 
liquid itself, so that every waterpipe may be m oe 
supply this moving power at any particulsr po 
required. This premised, M. Edoux’s rag ee 
be easily understood. It consists of two twin ape 
built of timber, and rising to a somewhat greater 
tude than that to which a given weight is to be s 
Let us suppose a public monument, for ne 
course of construction ; the towers will oral if 
close to the site, and furnish the building 1 tine bf 








_ “Carrie is very well,” said Kenton, indifferently ; 
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= a 
. ess :—Two prismatic platforms or 
the foe teroately Up and down in vertical grooves 
i the sides of the towers; each platform rests 
eo oir of water, which balances the weight to 
on @ Tee a bottom of each of these reservoirs being 
ti ith aself-acting peg valve, while an end- 
hain and a combination of sheaves serve to keep 
— tforms suspended at the proper altitudes. Now 
ws Lyrae? pose one of the platforms to be on @ level 
os the ground, just above one of the communications 
ee ned with a waterpipe, while the other platform is 
om at the height which the building has reached. 
m7 lower platform receives the building materials, 
hich are then more than balanced by admitting a 
uantity of water into the upper reservoir. | No sooner 
is this effected than the lower platform will begin to 
rise, while the upper one with its heavy reservoir will 
descend in the same proportion. The materials thus 
arrive at the point where the building is going on; 
and while the materials are being discharge above, a 
new lot is put upon the empty platform. The loss of 
wer by friction and other causes In this contrivance 

does not exceed 5 per cent. 

Ay apothecary at Nantes has just discovered by the 
merest accident that ammonia. will put out fires. He 
happened to have about 70 litres of benzine in the 
cellar, and his boy, in going down carelessly with a 
light, had set fire to it. Assistance was speedily at 
hand, and pail after pail of water was being poured 
into the cellar without producing any effect, when the 
apothecary himself took up a pail which was standing 
neglected in a corner, and emptied the contents into 
the ce lar. To his astonishment, the flames were 
quenched as if by magic; and upon examination he 
found that the pail, which belonged to his laboratory, 
had contained a quantity of liquid ammonia. The 
result is easy to explain on scientific principles—for 
ammonia, which consists of 82 parts of nitrogen and 
18 of hydrogen, is easily decomposed by heat, and 
the nitrogen, thus set free in the midst of a conflagra- 
tion, must infallibly put out the flames, A large 
supply of liquid ammonia properly administered 
would be the premptest fire extinguisher ever ima- 
gined. 

Japanese Paper Matcues were exhibited by Dr. 
Hofmann at the last meeting of the Chemical Society. 
From the Chemical News we learn that, when lighted, 
these matches. burnt with a small, scarcely luminous 
flame, a redhot ball of glowing saline matter accumu- 
lating as the combustion proceeded. When about one 
half of the match had been consumed the glowing 
heat began to send forth a sucecssion of splendid 
sparks, The phenomenen graduully assumed the 
character of @ brilliant scintillation, very similar to 
that observed on burning a steel spring in oxygen, 
only much more delicate, the individual sparks branch- 
ing out in beautiful dendritic ramifications. ‘The mix- 
ture had been found quite free from metallic consti- 
tueuts, and to contain carbon, sulphur, and nitre only. 
These constituents were present in the following pro- 
portions :—Carbon, 17°33; sulphur, 29°14;  nitre, 
43°64. Each match contained about forty milligrammes 
of the mixture, which was folded up in fine paper. 
There had been no difficulty in imitating these matches. 
A mixture of carbon, 1 (powdered wood charcoal) ; 
sulphur, 1}; and nitre, 84, produced the phenomenon 
iu even @ more striking manner. The choice of the 
paper was not without importance. Ordinary English 
tissue paper might be used. The finest matches are, 
however, obtained by employing genuine Japanese 
paper, 

RAILWAY AND TUNNEL UNDER THE Mrrsey.—A 
plan of forming a tunnel under the river Mersey, for 
the purpose of uniting Liverpool and Birkenhead with 
each other, and of facilitating the transperts of goods 
between the docks and railways on the two sides of 
the river, is to be brought before Parliament next 
session. Of all the plans which have hitherto been 
proposed for carrying railway traffic across an estuary 
crowded with ships, the one now proposed for con- 
necting Liverpool and Birkenhead is the boldest. 
The Britannia tunnel, carried across the Menai Strait 
threugh the air, isa noble and original work; so is 
the bridge across Plymouth harbour ; and the bridge 
and Viaduct across the Mersey at Runcorn will be 
scarcely less so. But though innumerable tunnels 
have been formed on railways, no attempt has yet 
been made to cross aby great estuary or tidal river for 
Perse purposes. But the Thames Tunnel shows 
P at it is not impossible to construct a tunnel under & 

eep tidal ‘iver. Engineering science has made so 
ra prs since Brunel constructed the Thames 
Pacey ps 7 Ser it less difficult to construct a 
a whe . pair now than it was to construct 
intended to substit we es thirty-five years ago. It is 
and Birkenl ond “1 ape: slope in the Liverpool 
ings which lead mo or the steep corkscrew wind- 
render it near} own to the Thames Tunnel, and 
parties y useless, From the manner and the 

by whow this scheme is taken up, there is 





every reason to believe that the plan will be carried 
ont successfully, and that a tunuel under the river 
Mersey will soon be another of the great works of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 


Tue New Sup Porttaw.—The connoisseurs in 
nautical matters have during the last week or two, been 
greatly interested in the Portlaw.” a new vessel just 
arrived from St. John’s, N.B., and which is considered 
to be the handsomest, vessel ever built on the Mer- 
rimac, while many competent judges declare that she 
is one ofthe finest wooden vessels which have yet 
appeared in the Mersey. She has been built by Mr. 
Eben Manson, of Newburyport, for Mr. John Malcom- 
son, of Liverpool, and is commanded by Captain John 
Curtis. She is intended for the Bombay trade, and 
has been built specially with that view, to replace the 
ship Windsor Forest. Without going into unnecessary 
details we may safely declare that we never saw a 
vessel in which so many ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances were adopted—and these, fur the most part, 
suggested or carried out by the captain—to secure the 
rapid and handy working of the slip, the safety of the 
cargo, and the comfort of those on board, not forget- 
ting the sailors. The Portlaw is a vessel of 1,183 
tons, and the following are her leading measurements : 
Length on deck, 192 ft.; length of keel, 182 ft.; 
breadth of beam, 37 ft.; depth of hold, 23 ft. 10 in. ; 
height between decks, 9 ft., and registered 1,183 tons. 
Her floor timbers are squared 14 by 15} in.; lower 
deck beams, 15 by 15 in.; upper deck beams, 9 by 
15in.; all of which are secured by heavy side and 
hanging knees 12 by 21in., and supported by heavy 
white oak stancheons. Her masts are stout and lofty, 
with white oak topmasts, and finished in first-rate 
style. Her sails are of the best quality of Scotch flax, 
strongly banded. Her rigging is of the best hemp, 
with imported wire fore and aft stays. The Portlaw 


made the passage from St. Juhn’s, N.B., to Liver- 
pool in eighteen days, and on the voyage her sea 
and sailing qualities were fully and satisfactorily 
tested. 


HERETOFORE, it has been thought that the only 
method of obtaining the metal aluminium was by 
acting on the chloride with the alkaline metals; but 
M. Basset, of Paris, has discovered that the metalloids 
and metals, which, by double decomposition, will form 
chlorides more fusible and volatile than the chlorides 
of aluminium, may be employed for reducing these 
latter. For instance, arsenic, boron, cyanogen, zinc, 
antimony, mercury, and even tin, may be used, and 
also the alloys or amalgams of zinc, antimony, and 
tin. The inventor prefers to use zinc, owing to its 
low price, the facility of its application, its volati- 
bility, and other useful properties, ‘The zinc should 
always be added in excess in the proportions of about 
four of zinc to one of chloride of aluminium. When 
the latter is brought into the presence of zinc ata 
temperature of from 250 deg. to 300 deg. centigrade, 
a chloride of zinc is obtained, and pure aluminium is 
set free. This latter will dissolve in the excess ef 
zinc, and the chloride of zinc, combining with the 
chloride of sodium, the mass becomes thick and pasty, 
while the alloy of zinc and alluminium remains liquid. 
If the temperature of the mass is again raised, it all 
becomes liquid, the zine reduces another proportion 
of chloride, and the excess of zinc becomes enriched 
with an extra quantity of aluminium. ‘The rich alloy 
is again melted with the addition of more chloride of 
aluminium, and kept well stirred or agitated, until 
nearly pure aluminium, with a very small per-centage 
of zinc, is obtained. ‘his is finally lieated to white- 
ness, and the zinc, becoming volatilized, pure alumi- 
nium remains behind. 

Mettixe Wrovueut-Iron sy Exectrriciry.—By 
invitation ef Professor Ogden Doremus, a few days 
ago, we went to sce the great galvanic battery which 
he uses to illustrate his lectures on electricity. The 
cups hold one gallon each, and at the time of our 
visit 360 of them were filled and in operation. Stand- 
ing in close rows, they nearly covered the floor of a 
long room. The conductors from the ends are copper 
ribbons au inch and a half in width, and they are led 
through holes in the wall into tlhe Jecture-room. 
This enormous battery enables Professor Doremus to 
exhibit the various effects of galvanism to his classes 
on the greatest scale. The light produced by the 
carbon points is far in excess of that resulting from 
the heating of lime by the oxybydrogen blowpipe. 
This is demonstrated by employing the two in the 
solar microscope. By this electric light, crystals of 
uric acid not larger than the head of a small pin are 
magnified to the size of ten feet, with perfect defini- 
tion of outline and structure. Among the effects of 
the battery which Professor Doremus exhibited was 
the decomposition of potash by the current. To 
direct the current into the cup of potash, the pole was 
terminated by a wrought-iron rod about the size of a 
lead pencil, and in the course of a few seconds the 
end of this rod was melted, a drop slowly gathering 
and finally dvopping off, when it scattered in a hun- 


dred sparks, A common class experiment with this 
battery is the volatilization of gold. A quarter of o 
gold piece is placed on a carben support and the cur- 
rent directed upon it, when the gold rises as a yellow 
vapour. Ifasilver cup is held over it, the cup is 
gilded by the deposit of the golden fumes. 


Purcuask oF A CoAL Fietp spy THE FRENCH 
GoveRNMENT.—“ Several foreign journals” (says the 
Constitutionnel), “in mentioning a prepesition made to 
the French Government to purchase near its frontier 
coal mines of considerable extent, have added details 
which are completely incorrect, and which misre 
sent the purely commercial and industrial character of 
the arrangement. ‘The following information on the 
subject we believe to be correct:—The coal beds in 
question extend to to a length of twenty-five miles, by 
a breadth of ten, The annual production is sixty 
millions of quintals (221} 1b. each), and may be easily 
doubled for several centuries without foar of exhaus- 
tion, The coal, the quality of which is far superior to 
that of Belgium, is, according to an examination 
ordered by a German Government, only 1 per cent. 
below that of Newcastle. In the extent of ground 
above-mentioned there are five beds of coal of equal 
value, presenting together a thickness of about 80ft., 
and the last of which is only 135ft. from the surface. 
A journal has spoken of a naval station on a sea 
where France has great interests, and the establish- 
ment of which would be consequent on the purchase 
of the mines in question. Our letters inform us that 
the place alluded to is on the coast of the German 
Ocean, and has an excellent harbour, almost opposite 
Heligoland. The cost of the coal, extraction and 
transport included, would be 20 centimes the 100 
kilogrammes. Our letters add that the negotiations 
which have been opened are progressing satisfactorily.” 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c 


CHAPTER CXXIxX 
Time, force, and death, 
Do to this bedy what extremes you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. Troilus and Cressida. 

Art the end of a fortnight he was sufficiently conva- 
lescent to bear removing from the prochida to the ship 
—whicl: shortly afterwards sailed from Belize to New 
Orleans—from which port Lady Sinclair engaged a 
passage for herself and son to England. 

Great was Bell's surprise on hearing her determina- 
tion—for the Revenge was ordered hume, aad Captain 
Vernon, with his usual kiidness, had offered a passage 
to all on board his vessel. She could not comprehead 
it: the manner of her friend appeared artificial and re- 
strained as she announced her intention, which despite 
remonstrance and entreaty, she firmly adhered to. 

“It is not for you,” observed the generous girl, “ to 
make the voyage by the ordinary packet, when a pas- 
sage in a king’s ship is offered you! Pray remain— 
Bell Hazleton and her brother will relieve you of their 
presence!” 

‘This was uttered in a tone of wounded pride, which 
Margaret endeavoured to svothe, without directly 
replying to it. 

“What!” she said, “and deprive my presorver of 
the skill ef Dr. Tytler—still so necessary to his re- 
covery! No, dear Bell! Impatient as I feel to reach 
England, I am not so selfish!” 

“ But why not go with us?” 

This was the very point Lady Sinclair either would 
not or could not explain: she turned away in silence, 

“Cuthbert will miss me!” continued the fair 
pleader ; “he is unused to strangers! Forgive me!” 
she added, “my importunities, like my friendship, 
grow obtrusive! I should remember the difference 
which now exists between Bell Hazleton and Lady 
Sinclair! In captivity we were sisters—in the 
world——” 

“ Sisters still!” interrupted Margaret, throwing her 
arms around her and pressing her to her bosom; “ sis- 
ters in heart, feeling, sympathy, and suffering; sisters 
whose affection no change can weaken or destroy! Do 
not wrong me, Bell, by supposing a motive for my 
conduct which I should blush to name—which would 
be unworthy of your love to entertain! Pride! Alas!” 
she added, with a quivering lip; “ what has the con- 
vict’s daughter to be proud of ?” 

“Still I cannot understand the necessity of our sepa- 
ration!” urged Bell, returning her caress. 

“Perhaps you never will!” replied her friend ; “ yet 
do not misjudge it! You may even live to be a wile 
and mother, yet fail to comprehend it! ” 

“Has Frank,” exglai his sister, struck by a 
sudden suspicion, “ been so imprudent as to——” 

Lady Sinclair coloured deeply. 





“TI see it all!” continued the warm-hearted girl 
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“How cruel and unjust bave I been! My brother, 
believing himself at the point of death, has revealed 
the secret of his hopeless leve! . You are right—quite 
right. Indecision would be weakness. And I,” added 
the — in a tone of self-reproach, “ who know 
your heart—its every thought and impulse—I to sus- 
pect you of pride—ingratitude—I kaow not what! 
Can you forgive me?” 

There were few offences which from so true and 
sincere a friend Margaret would not have forgiven. 
She smiled bitierly when Bell boasted of her knowledge 
of her heart: there was a struggle there she would 
have concealed, if possible, even from herself. 

“You do not blame me, then?” 

“Blame you!” said Bell; ‘‘ on the contary I approve 
of your resolution! Poor Frank!” she added, after a 
pause; “I dread the effect it will produce on him.” 

It was arranged that the invalid should first hear 
the intelligence from his sister—it would sound less 
harshly from her lips: the task was a painful one—for 
none knew so well how deeply the passion was in- 
grafted in his heart as the witness of its early struggles. 

None might read or guess what Margaret endured— 
a eold reserve, an impenetrable veil guarded her words 
and looks; even Bell never for an instant suspected 
her of entertaining a warmer feeling than gratitude 
and pity for her preserver. 

As eur readers wray imagine, poor Frank felt 
keenly the approaching separation, and bitterly re- 

roached himself as the cause: it awoke him from a 
Sam. and brought him once more face to face with 
stern reality, 

“My selfish weakness,” he murmured, “ has driven 
her te this. I have insulted her purity by the avowal 
of my presumptuous passion. Entreat her to remain— 
tell her I was mad, Bell—say that I will quit the ship 
—will not even ask a parting word or look—banish 
myself, in expiation of my crime, from England, if 
she wishes it—die,” he added, “ to obtain her forgive- 
ness!” 

His sister replied only by tears. 

“You refuse me?” he continued. “I see she hates 
me.” 

“Impossible!” answered Bell, “No, Frank— 
is too good—too sensible of your devotion and self- 
sacrifice—to hate you; her heart is filled with grati- 
tude and pity for your sufferings. She may regret your 
uvhappy passion, but she cannot hate you.” 

“ Gratitude—pity!” repeated her brother, in a tone 
of despair. 

There are few sorrows so deep that the sympathy of 
woman will not find a balm to soothe them! her tears 
fall like oil upon the troubled waters of the soul, calm- 
ing the waves of passion; her voice, soft and persua- 
sive as a mother’s love, whispers the words of peace. 
Even from the very hopelessness of his affection his 
sister contrived to point out consolation. 

“Could you prize the rose,” she asked him, in an 
endearing tone, “which had lost its odour? No! 
virtue to woman is as the perfume to the flower. 
Remember, Frank, that Margaret is a wife: her love 
would be a sin and not a blessing. For my sake, 
struggle with this fatal passion: the energies of a 
life were not given to be wasted in regrets and dreams, 
weak as they are useless. You are still young—life 
has a hundred paths—as many hopes.” - 

“But net one,” replied her brother, mournfully, 
“‘which can console me for the loss of that happiness 
which, like a phantom, haunts me; ever in view, but 
never to be realised. I feel,” he added, bitterly, “ were 
Margaret free to-morrow to wed another, that I should 
not be her choice.” 

“ Never!” said his sister, firmly—for such was her 
conviction. “Margaret has loved once—she will never 
love again.” 

There was consolation even in that thought: it 
drew the fangs of the serpent jealousy—the self-en- 
gendered monster which preys upon the heart, mock- 
ing the victim it has made. 

By the kindness of Captain Vernon, every arrange- 
ment was con:pleted for the departure of Lady Sinclair 
for England. Poor little Cuthbert stormed and wept 
with childish grief when told that he was to be separated 
from Bell—whom he so dearly loved—and his play- 
fellow, the unhappy quadroon girl's son—whe still 
remained on beard; he could only be pacified by the 
promise of speedily seeing them again at his home— 
to him an indefinite word—for hitherto hie home had 
been a prison, and his grandfather his gaoler. 

The day at last arrived on which the rescued cap- 
tives were to quit the Revenge for the iiner. Letters 
had been already despatched te the baronet, informing 
him of the safety of his wife and son—of that son 
whom he had never seen, or of whose existence he 
was ignorant; also to Mary and Charles Lriancourt, 
who were charged to break the intelligence to her 
husband. 

One task alone remained—and ié was a bitter one: 
bidding adiew to the kind, affectionate girl who had 
shared her captivity, and the generous, noble-minded 
man who had devoted himself to her cause. 


Bell and Margaret parted as sisters part who trust to 
mect again—assured of an affection which absence 
could not weaken nor time destroy. 

“ You will see poor Frank?” sobbed his sister, as she 
sat with her hand clasped in that of her friend. 

“Can you doubt that I will see him?” demanded 
Lady Sinclair, making a violent effort to recover her 
composure ; “or that I shall ever cease to feel grateful 
for the vast service he has rendered me? I could not 
live and bear an ungrateful heart. I must both sce and 
thank him. Speak freely!” she added; “ thero must 
not be a thought—a shadow of concealment between 
us—speak as in the days of our captivity. You have 
some wish, some request to make ? 

“For myself, nothing!” replied Bell Hazleton ; then 
she even as if not quite assured that she was acting 
rightly. 

“For Frank, then?” said Margaret, in a tone which, 
despite the schooling she had given her heart, was 
slightly tremulous. “I cannot hesitate to grant any 
request of which you have consented to be the mes- 
senger.” 

“He wishes to see you alone.” 

“ Alone!” repeated Lady Sinclair, doubtfully. 

“But for instant” continued Bell; “he feels that 
the separation must be eternal! Broken, shattered «3 
he is, he cannot endure that even a sister's eyo should 
witness the weakness which unmans him! Perhaps I 
ought not to have urged this—but he his my brother 
—my only brother—and life and death still hang 
trembling in the balance! Tytler’s smile is less as- 
sured than it was a few days since—bis visits are more 
frequent!” 

“ Has he said-———” 

“He has said nothing!” interrupted the poor girl, 
with a burst of grief; ‘“‘ but he cannot deceive the eye 
of affection ! ” 

“I will see him—and alone!” observed Margaret, 
firmly; “be has the right toaskit. Why should I 
fear or weakly hesitate? Heaven, which rends my 
heart, will strengthen it for the task! ” 

When she entered the cabin of her preserver, Lady 
Sinclair found him dressed and seated. He had quitted 
his couch of pain on purpose to recoive her. He would 
have risen on her entrance, but his stil) feeble limbs 
refused obedience to his will. It was the first time 
she had seen him for several days, and she fancied that 
his eye less bright, his cheek yet paler. 

“Frank,” she said, taking him by the hand, “I come 
to bid you farewell—to repeat the expression of my 
gratitude—to offer my prayers for your happiuess and 
recovery.” 

“Speak not of thanks,” replied the young farmer ; 
“mine was the service of a willing slave. Had I lost 
twenty lives in your cause, the debt would have been 
cancelled by the madness, the crime of an avowal 
which has driven you from me. Forgive me,” he 
added; “let me carry the sweet consolation to the 
grave of hearing my pardon from your lips.” 

“Pardon! 

“T know,” he continued, with increased excitement, 
“that, to a soul of purity like yours, the sight of the 
wretch who polluted your ears with his mad tale of 
love must be loathsome—hateful! But it was hard to 
die and bear the secret with me—to pass from your 
memory unvalued, unregretted!” 

“And did you judge my heart so lightly?” de- 
manded his visitor, in a reproachful tone. “I could 
not forget the being who had even spoken to me kindly 
—who had removed one thorn from my weary path of 
life—much less him to whom I owe so vast a debt of 
gratitude. Frank,” she added, “ you must ever be to 
me as a brother—a dear, kind brother.” 

“ Brother! ” repeated the young man mournfully. 

“You will forget,” shecontinued, interrupting him, 
“this passion, which is—I do not say it harshly— 
unworthy of us both. In the world you will find a 
heart which may requite your love—pure, fresh, 
unchilled by sorrow and misfortune. For the sako 
of the sister who so fondly loves you+for her sake,” 
she added, ‘‘ whom you profess to love—cast it from 
you. Let not the conviction that she has des- 
troyed your happiness wither every future prospect 
of her existence.” 

Poor Frank became dreadfully agitated. More than 
once he assayed to speak, but the words died upon his 
quivering lip; emotion almost choked him. 

“T will live!” he exclaimed, at last. “ It is enough 
that you commandit. I will bear the agony and 
hopeless passion—the torment of knowing that I am 
hateful to you—bear them in silence. You have the 
right to demand the sacrifice. But when you bid me 
to forget you, Margaret, you ask of humanity a task 
beyond its strength. When you counsel me to love 
another, you mock the pavgs you never felt. Forget 
you,” he ‘repeated, wildly ; “you might as well bid 
the fallen angel lingering round the gates of Edeun—to 
lim for ever barred—to forget the land he pines for, 
and fancy earth a heaven.” 

At this passionate appeal, Lady Sinclair could only 





“ You do not know how I have aie 
sumed, in a milder tone—but one he Hie ha he re. 
that it pained his hearer more even thaw hint a 
burst of passion. “ My heart was ruggod—wilg 
hills around me—till I saw you: and then I = 
what influence fell o’er me. It seemed to 
me. I found a melody ia nature where all 
was silence—early habits and iations before 
distasteful to me. Your father—I would es 
you by naming him—told me that I might love - 
Alas! the tree had already borne its barron + aa 
I approached you, Each interview, whilst it 
hanced your perfections, show me how inn.” 
surable was the distance between us, I was — 
tongue-tied. I felt that tho homago of a heart like 
mine was unwortby of your acceptance. It was 
till that heart was tried and purified by sufferi 2 

A ng—till 
the approach of death, as I vaiuly hoped, assured 
of forgivoness—that I breathed my tale of on ‘ 
You have ead my soul,” he added; “each. thou Mt 
and feeling has been revealed to you. Jadge if Frank 
Hazleton can forget, or ever love another.” 

Exhausted with the excitement of his feelings, the 
poor fellow sank back into his chair—his eyes, more 
eloquent even than his words, fixed with an imploring 
expression upon those of the woman he so truly an 
hopelessly adored. And thus they sat for several 
moments silently gazing upon each other; for Mar- 
garet required time to collect her thoughts—her 
courage—before she could reply to him. 

The coldest heart that ever beat within the breast 
of ap yee must _ been touched by the devotion of 
such a passion; the purest need not have shrunk 
hearing ite avowsl..- ha 

“Frank,” she said, “it were cruelty to us both to 

prolong this interview. Live—live—I repeat it—for 
my sake and your sister's; for the sake of all who 
know and love you. I do not ask yeu to forget mo 
I—— God bless you!” she added ; “next to my husband 
and my boy, you hold the first place in my esteem and 
memory—in my heart, Frank. And will not that 
content you 2?” 
Before he could reply to her she was gone; but the 
angel of consolation had descended, as she intended, 
in her words, and brought the balm of healing on its 
wings: the sufferer felt their influence—they acted 
more beneficially towards his recovery than the sur- 
geon’s skill or even his sister’s soothing care ; yet they 
promised nothing. So exquisitely were they poised 
that a syllable more or less would have destroyed their 
efficacy. 

The same evening Captain Vernon and his boys 

conducted Lady Sinclair on board the packet, and re- 
mained with her till it sailed. As it quitted the 
harbour, a handkerchief was waved to her from the 
cabin window. It could not have been Bell’s—for tho 
affectionate girl was watching her departure from tho 
quarter-deck of the Revenge. 
When the frigate was no longer in sight, Margaret 
retired to the state-room which had been engaged for 
her exclusive use: she felt anxious to relieve her heart 
in prayer. , 

Sir Cuthbert Sinclair was one of those men who 
had learned to suffer in silence. Although his feelings 
had been outraged in the tenderest point, it was seldom 
that a word of complaint escaped him. His aged 
form, for the first two years after tho abduction of his 
wife, continued as erect—his step as firm as ever; for 
he had hope to sustain him. But as that hope gra- 
dually became faint, and at last died away, even his 
iron nerves and resolution began to yield: the effect 
was the more rapid that it had been so long resisted. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 


A MAN said tho only reason why his dwelling was 
not blown away in a late storm, was because there was 
a heavy mortgage upon it. 

A Boy was asked what meekness was. He thouglit 
for a moment, and said: “ Meekness gives smooth 
answers to rough questions.” ; : 
On a tombstone in a churchyard in Ulster is the fol- 
lowing epitaph: “Erected to the memory of an 
Phillips, accidentally shot as a mark of affection by 
his brother.” 

Sreakure of the imaginative nature of woman, % 
certain writer says “that tho only time 4 woman does 
not ‘exaggerate is when she's talking of her own 
age.” ‘ 

“ REALLY,” said Mrs. Plainheart’s nineteenth cousin, 
after a six weeks’ visitation, “I fear if I olay Bae 
longer, you will be made twice glad when 3 or 
“ Have no fear on that score,” was the reply. 

sure you I haven't yet been once glad. : 
Have Your Moyey’s Wortu.—A fellow rece 
along a turnpike road, under a heavy load of ine’ oe 
was asked what made him stagger so, and gave 





weep. The sight of hear tears gradually calmed him. 


answer: “ Why—hic—I—hic—I poys road-tax, and 
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th of my—hic—money by taking 
wants to get gh {? the reason why 1 walks cross- 


a longer route; 
wise.” aaah 
on MaxmnwiAn I. instituted a new 
SP igbtbood on the occasion of his accession 
order thrane of Montezuma. The designs of the new 
reo have been sent to Paris, and M. Kresty, 
or to his Imperial Majesty, has received orders 
execute the models. The best order that be can 
introduce into his empire, in our opinion, is—order. 
Ay old washerwoman would hang her clothes to 
on the Tailings of a church, and after repeated 
rohibitions from the churchwardens, she at last came 
Pre with the following burst of eloquence: “ Lord bless 
7 sir, ye wouldn't a go an’ take the bread out of my 
ath would ye? ‘Sides, sir, cleanliness comes next 
to godliness, parson says.” 

A satLor was conducting a party of gentlemen over 
one of our vessels of war the other day, and when he 
had them in the lower hold, touching his hat he said: 
«]f your honours give me anything, please not let 
the officers see you do it; it's against the rules.” They 
took the hint, and the thoughtful tar accomplished his 
purpose. E 

Weall remember the story of the innkeeper who 
became proud as lhe prospered, and taking down his sign 
ofthe donkey, put up a portrait of George IV. in its 

ce, His neighbour immediately raised the cast off 
éfigy, and in this sign he conquered. The first land- 
Jord, alarmed at the increasing popularity of his rival, 
and understanding the cause, wrote underneath the 
grim visage of his majesty, “ This is the real donkey!” 

Swetn.—" You may say what you will, Augustus, 
but the short coats look more nobby than the long 
ones, What ifitisa little colder? A man must 
sacrifice a little to fashion.” 


“ A marwen fair I dare not wed, 
For fear to have Acteon’s head; 
A maiden black is often proud; 
A maiden little will be loud; 
A maiden that’s high of growth, 
They say is subject unto sloth: 
Thus fair or foul, yea, little or tall. 
Some faults remain among them all.” 

A GRBENHORN from the country went to a me- 
nagerie to examine the beasts, the birds, and creeping 
things there congregated, among which an ourang 
particularly struck his attention. Seveial gentlemen 
were conversing about the animal, one of whom ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was a lower order of the 
human species. Jonathan did not like this, and strid- 
ing up to the gentleman, expressed his contempt for 
e thus :—" Nonsense ! He’s no more human than I 

A Fark ARRANGEMENT.—Daniel O’Shauganessy, 
six weeks in “ Ameriky,” thus writes to his sweet- 
heart in Ireland :—“ Bridget, darlint, come across to 
me; it’s meself is doing a nate bisness with a son of 
Father Malone's ; sure it’s with his brother I mane, 
He keeps a whisky store. and I does the waiten. He 
tould me the other evening that he had no money, and 
Itold him that I would take part of the shtock every 
Saturday as wages. ‘But,’ sayshe, ‘sure, Pat, if I pay 
you that way, I will soon Lave mo shtock at all left, 
and you will have it all.” Says I to him, says I, 
‘Sure, youcan work for me then, and earn it back 
again, and so we can keep it up, and be masters 
month in and month out, and wages will come aisy to 
both of us.’” 

A max who had recently been elected a major of 
militia, and who was not overburdened with brains, 
took it into his head, on the morning of parade, to 
exercise a little by himself. The field selected for the 
purpose was his own apartment. Placing himself in 
4 wilitary attitude, with his sword dtawn, he ex- 
claimed ; “ Attention, company! Rear rank, three 
paces, march!” and he tumbled down into the cellar. 
His wife hearing the racket, came running in saying : 

My dear, have you killed yourself?” “Go about 
your business, woman,” said the hero; “what do you 
know about war.” 


A cuntovs style of betting is the fashion in Ame- 
re for which it (requires almost more courage than 
= risking of money, as the loser has to display him- 
7 - the character of a certain animal before the 
Fog For instance, one who betted on the issue of 
a residential election lost, and had to wheel the 
bes or through the streets of Springfield in a wheel- 
prea wheeler wearing a necklace of six full- 
be » deddens The wheeled sat in a low-backed 
ide ae calmly, and an immense crowd saw the 
_ le next day the city authorities fined the 
! tia seven dollars for driving a wheelbarrow on 
Nee wg A gentleman in Twenty-third-street, 
a York, for his faith in M‘Clellan’s popularity, will 
pd Sant © an equestrian tour of the Central Park, 
the oth hay, at noon, arrayed in crinoline and all 

er feminine “fixings” To comply with the 





terms of another bet, a gentleman in Forty-first-street 
will have to drive three of his horses tandem attached 


to an oyster-cart, from the Battery to Macomb’s dam. | 


A third gentleman, who lives in Brooklyn, will have 
to wear for a year a beaver hat 2ft. in height and 7in. 
in the brim. 


From Bircnin Lane.—Strange that schoolboys 
should like Christmas, seeing that’it comes at the fag- 
end of the year.— Punch. 

Para: “ Well, Lucy, what has Miss Trimmer set 
you to do for to-morrow ?”—Lucy : “Oh, papa, dear, 
it’s on pneumatics in relation to—but you really 
wouldn’t understand it, if I told you.”—Punch. 

Scene.—Toy-Shop. Enter highly educated youth of 
Twelve)- “Oh, I want some toy, or conjuring trick, 
or something that would do for an old gentleman of 
fifty or thereabouts; my grandfather, in point of fact; 
you know the kind of thing, I dessay.”—Punch. 

THE ADVERTISING-BOARDMAN’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(Dedicated to the police generally.) 
In this jolly Christmas weather 
Must I try the Work’us fare? 
Keep body and soul together— 
But I’m not yet going there. 


From one door-step to another 
The police I keep on dodging ! 
For when they my board have taken, 
They have also ta’en my lodging. 
—Punch. 


Ase Lincotn’s Extoma.—The following passage 
from Mr. Lincoln’s Message to Congress, may be 
puzzling, but is intelligible:—“ While corps and 
divisions and brigades and regiments have formed, 
and fought, and dwindled, and gone out of existence, 
agreat majority of the men who com d them are 
still living.”—How is it that certain corps and divisions 
and brigades and regiments, have, whilst a great 
majority of the men who composed them are still 
living, gone out of existence? That we can easily 
understand by considering them to have been Irish. 


| The non existence of the troops, and the existence 


of most of the men of. whom they consisted, are not, 
of course, to be reconciled by the supposition that the 
latter skedaddled.— Punch. 

Sometuine Like a Customer.—Litile Girl (in & 
breath): “’Ere’s a penny. A ’aperth of teadust, a 
farden’sworth of sugar, and a farden out; and mother 
ses, can yer lend her achiney cup, a kittle, a bit of 
coal, a few sticks of wood, and a mateh? "—Fun. 


CanE IT BE TRUE.—We read in a contemporary 
that a sample of flour made of Chinese cane has lately 
been exhibited. Weshould feel inclined to object to 
having the staff of life made of bamboo, although we 
know that bread is adulterated with still more ob- 
jectionable materials. Because we are cheated with 
bone-dust, is no reason why we should consent to be 
otherwise bamboo-zled.—Fun. 

FrANK(ForT) AND Free.—The King of Prussia 
has been threatening a Frankfort paper with an action 
for libel, because:it spoke its mind anent the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question. The Frankforters told his 
Majesty that there was no reciprosity between Prussia 
and Frankfort on this and many other subjects. This 
is a slap in the face for his Majesty. What w pity he 
did not get one on the other cheek when he tried to 
interfere with the course of English justice. England 
may learn a lesson from Frankfort.—Fun. 








GIVE ME A HOME. 

Oh, give me a home by a purling stream, 
Where the sweet wildflowers grow— 

Where the music sweet of the running brook 
Shall murmur soft and low. 

Where the vines shall clamber above my door, 
And the lovely eglautine 

Shall ‘neath my window its sweets exhale 
From its bed of mossy green. 

Yes, give me a home away from men, 
By the side of a purling stream, 

Where life with its golden hours shall pass 
Away like a blissful dream. 

De® 


GEMS. 


Why does a blessing, not till it is lost, cut its way 
like a sharp diamond so deeply into the heart? 

Wuy must we first lament a thing before we ardently 
and painfully love it? 

TueE blooming vineyards of life always grow green 
on the ups and downs of a mountainous or hilly way, 
never on a smooth plain. : 

As it takes a diamond to cut and shape a diamond, 
so there are faults so obstinate tlat they are worn 





away only by a life-long contact with similar faultsin 
those we love. 

Tue human heart is like a feather-bed—it must be 
roughly handled, well shaken, and exposed to a 
variety of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 


—_—_ 
STATISTICS. 


Durine the past week 80 wrecks have been re- 
ported, making a total for the present year of 2,060. 

Gas in Pants.—Some interesting statistics have 
been lately published showing the great progress made 
by lighting with gas in Paris within a few years. 
The gas produced in Paris in the yoar 1854 did not 
exceed 40,000,000 cubic metres. Last year. it exceeded 
84,000,000 cubic metres. The ten gas works esta- 
blished in Paris employ 2,691 operatives for the ser- 
vice within the walls, whose wages amount annually 
to 2,342,000f, There are 448 men employed outside 
the werks in cleaning, lighting, and extinguishing the 
street lamps. They receive 60c. a head for a few 
hours’ work. The length of the gas pipes in Paris is 
above 500 miles, 

Tut Crown Lanp Revenves.—The report re- 
cently issued by the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues shows that in the financial year 
1863-64 the income amounted to £425,766—namely, 
£391,785 from estates, and £33,981 from Royal forests 
and woodlands. The expenditure out of income 
amounted to £123,206—namely, £18,123 for compul- 
sory charges, including property tax and fixed charges; 
£26,565 iu respect of the Royal forests and woodlands; 
and £78,518 in respect of the estates, for cost of col- 
lection of rents, management, and improvements, 
under which latter head two items appear to fall— 
viz., £21,561, for repairs and improvement, and 
£9,906 forthe reclamation and improvement of por- 
tions of the: Delamere Estate. The balance of the 
account is £802,560, but in fact the sum of £365,600 
was paid over to the Exchequer, leaving rather a 
smaller balance in hand than at the beginning of the 
year. But the salaries and expenses of the Office of 
Woods and Forests are not paid out of income, but 
voted annually by Parliament; this expenditure in the 
year in question is stated at £26,290, besides £1,029 
for the Landed Estates Record Offices. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GarrBaLpr and Cialdini, it is thought, will, ere 
jong, be reconciled again. 

Ir is computed that there are & million beggars and 
vagabonds in France. 

Baron Roruscui.p has consented to advance one 
million sterling to Italy, on the security of the land- 
tax for the coming year. 

Ix the reign of James I., when a person was invited 
out to dinner, he took his own knife with him, and 
on entering the house of his host, found a whetstone 
behind the door on which to sharpen it. 

A Locomotive from Spain has passed through the 
Pyrenees into France, along the new sories of tunnels, 
about forty miles in length. This was merely a trial 
trip, and it was perfectly successful. 

Tue famous Donato is, we hear, to receive the 
wonderful sum of £35 a night—over £10,000 a year. 
He would clearly not change positions with the Prime 
Minister of England, for he is not so certain of an en- 
gament as Donato. 

Sm Rosert WALPOLE was fond of playing at bil- 
liards, at which his friend, Dr. Monsey, excelled him. 
“ How happens it, Monsey,” said Sir Robert, “that 
nobody beats me at billiards or contradicts me but 
you?” ‘The solution is easy,” answered Monsey ; 
“[ want neither places nor money from you; per- 
haps if I did, I should do the same as others.” 

Tue Duxe at Cantron Hovse.—The Duke of 
Wellington dined frequently with the Princo Regent, 
who, when he had finished his iced punch and a bottle 
of sherry, began to be garrulous. Tbe Regent would 
invariably talk about the battle of Waterloo, and speak 
of the way in which he had charged the French with 
the Household Brigade. Upon one occasion, he was 
so far gone that he had the temerity to tell the Duke 
he had completely bowled over the Freach cavalry 
commanded by Marshal Ney. This was too much for 
the Duke to swallow, and he said, “I have heard you, 
sir, say so before; but I did not witness this marvel* 
lous charge. Your Royal Highness must know that 
the French cavalry are the best in Europe.” At this 
same dinner Sit Watkin Williams Wynn asked the 
illustrious Duke whether he had a good view of the 
battle of Waterloo, whereupon the baronet got the 
following laconic reply, “I generally like to see what 
I am about.”—"Celebrities of London and Paris.” By 
Captain R. H. Gronow. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quvaceo.—Upon reflection, you must, we think, perceive 
that your inquiry is scarcely reasonable. 

Kexur.—The child can only kegally bear its mother’s 
name. 

A Prosstax.—The Naturalization Act, which you can pro- 
cure from the Queen's pritrtera, will give you every informa- 
tion as to the steps which it will be necessary to take in order 
to become a British subject. ’ 

Excetsion.— Whether you will be favoured with a reply to 

your matrimonial communication depends entirely upon 
some one er more of our fair readers. You will perceive 
that we have inserted your note (as we do all such notes 
which reach us) ; there is, therefore, nothing mythical in the 
case. 
H. R,, who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in heigh', 
with dark eyes, dark auburn hair, considered geod-looking, 
having a loving heart, and in eset = of a comfortable income, 
is anxious to be introduced to our lady readers as acandidate 
for matrimony. 

J. L. and S. PR —When it happens that a lady and gentle- 
man who are about to be married,and are of different 
religious persuasions, it would be right, we think, for the 
gentleman's clergyman to perform theceremony ; the lady's 
i yn “assist” him. 

SORE would be happy to open a matrimonial correspon- 
dence. Is of medium height, dark complexion, dark eyes 
and hair, twenty-one years of age, and of a very merry dis- 
position, The gentleman should.be highly respectable, his 
age from thirty to thirty-five, and, above all, of a lively dis- 
positien. 

Evetrse, whois 5ft. 9in. in height, of genteel appearance, 
just twenty-one years of age, having brown hair, grey eyes, 
and ood-looking, would be glad tocorrespond matrimonially 
with a gentleman, who must be taH and manly, of a kindly 
disposition, not necessarily good-looking, but must be ef 
temperate habits. If in business, preferred; and a widower, 
not more than forty, not vbjected to. 

Z. Z., & widow, twenty-seven ycars of age, with dark hair, 
grey eyes, and of middie height, wishes to correspond with 
a gentleman about thirty, and in business (in which “ Z, Z.” 
could take an active part), with a view to matrimony. 

E. E, a young lady of twenty, who has a fair complexion, 
light wavy hair, bine eyes, small mouth, and slight colour, 
can sing and play well, and will have a fortune of her own 
when she comes of age, would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman, who must be good-tempered (as “ E. E.” is 

ef that good quality herself). Carte de visite would 
oblige, but not necessary. 

A.B. C., who is twenty-six years of age, about the medium 
height, with dark hair and eyes, would like to correspond 
matrimonially with a young lady of similar age, and who is 
of a loving and cheerful disposition, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. “A. B. CO.” (who would not be indifferent to “Annie") 
has an income from business of about £300 a year, belongs 
to a respectable family, and is of a loving disposition. 

Heten C. wishes te correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman about twenty years of age, tall, dark, and English. 
“ Helen ” is nearly eighteen years of age, has a good com- 

lexion, fair bair, and large blue eyes, is considered good- 
fooking, and of an amiable disposition. 

Fanny C.—The number containing the opening chapters of 
“ The Keeper of the ony BE me be obtained from the pub- 
lisher, or by order of any bookseller or newsvendor, 

W. W. N.—In its present shape, your communication is in- 
admissible. If your matrimonial] aspirations will descend 
from the lofty heights of poetry to the humble level of 
simple prose, we will readily give insertion to your 
“ wants.’ 

Auice Masp Marr. who is nineteen years of age, a perfect 
blonde, having very fair hair, blue eyes, clear pink and white 
complexion, of medium height, and well educated, would like 
toeorrespond matrimonially with a gentleman, who should 
be tall, dark, and about twenty-two years of age. “A. M. 
M.” does net care so much for good looks as for a good 
heart. 

J. L.—To make indestructible ink, take twenty grains 
of sugar, dissolved in thirty grains of water, adding a few 
drops ef concentrated sulphuric ether. Before heating this 
mixture, the sugar becomes carbonized by the acid; and, 
when applied to the paper, it leaves a coating of carbon, 
which cannot be washed off. The stain is rendered more 
permanent by the decomposing action of the acid itself upon 
the paper, and, when thus made, it resists the action of 
chemical agents. 

S. L—The rate of passage-money to Calcutta is £110, for 
@ berth in a cabin with two or three others on the lower 
deck, exclusive of the through Eeypti this amounts 
to £7 first-class, and £3 10s. second-class. The rate of pas- 
sago-money is less by £5 from Marseilles than from South- 
ampton. As regards the cost of outfit, that may be regu- 
lated by the strength of your purse ; £20 or £30 will provide 
everything necessary. 

A Grapvuatr.—Every who has passed an examina- 
tion at any of the universities within the British dominions 
may become a studeat of any ini of court, in order to be 
called to the bar. Every student must kcep twelve terms 
before being “called.” Students who are members of the 
oniversities may keep their terms by dining in hal] three 


days in each torm; students who are not mombers of an 

university etn spol ager dbl SR 

term. req and by payment of one guinea, 

will receive a form of application for admission as a stndbuk, 

on this form will supply you with other necessary particu- 
rs. 

Percr Strantey.—Your wish shall be attended to, should 

ion arise, 

TeLEMacnus—We have given in No. 88 a recipe for the 
cure of warts. (See replyto “ A. J. L.”) 

M. N.—The metal termed pinchbeck was Sivanted by and 
named from Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, a celebrated astro- 
nomical and musical clockmaker. 

An Exc1xeer.—Salomon dejCaus must be allowed te be the 
fe oe mt the wer ws steam, or 

at it could be em, to nav ships, propel carriages, 
&c, He was, in consequence, incarcerated as a lunatic in 
the Bicétre, at Paris, by Cardinal Richelieu. — 

M. C.—It és lawfal in payment to cross cheques; whether 
necessary or useful, or not, depends on circumstances. j 

C. W. F.—It would be irregular fora clergyman “ to marry 
himself ;” but a case in a occurred about nine ago, 
in Ireland; and the legality of the act being qusstienéd, the 
— of Queen’s Bench in Dublin; declared the marriage to 


G. O. L—There is no allusion in the quotation to any 
Bourbon king of France, nor was the writer of, the linesa 
Frenehman. They occurin an epitaph on Charles IL, by 
Rochester, who describes that monarch as one 

ose word no man relies on— 
, Who never said a foolish thing, 
And—never did a wise one. 

B. K—The Bank of England was formed by: a body of 
persons who subscribed to a loan to the Government. It is 
usually stated that the word “bank” is derived from the 
Italian banco, a bench, in allusion to the ancient practice 
among merchants and money-dealers, of carrying on their 
transactions in the market-places and exchanges on benches; 
but this derivation of the term is not correct, and is merely 
founded on an aecidental verbal coincidence. It is really 
derived from the Kalian monte, which signifles a common 
fund, or joint-stock. 

D. M.N.—Temple Bar was built in 1670-2: the architect 
was Sir Christopher Wren. Therefore, Temple Bar is not, 
nor does it even stand on the site of, an ancient city-gate ; and 
it has no historical associations whatever, except those 
which are of a revolting description, and ought to be cons 
signed to oblivion by its removal. 


HAVING AND GIVING. 


There is a thought se purely blest, 
That to its use I oft repair, 

When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 
And pleasure is but varied eare,— 

_ A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 

To deck with flowers the bleakest moor, 

A thought whose home is Paradise,— 
The-charities of poor to poor. 

It were not for the rich to blame, 
If they whom fortune seems to seorn 

Should vent their ill-coutent and shame 
On others less or more forlorn : 

But that the veriest needs of life 
Should be dispensed with freer hand, 

Than all their stores and treasures rife, 
Is not for them to understand. 


To give the stranger's children bread, 
Of your precarious hoard the spoil,— 
To watch your helpless neighbour's bed, 
And, sleepless, meet the morrow’s toil ; 
The gifts, not proffered once alone, 
The daily sacrifice of years,— 
And when all else to give is gone, 
The precious gifts of love and tears! 
R MM 


C. B. wishes for an introduction to an English or French 
governess, or any lady who would not object to be called 
* schoohnistress,” with a view to a matrimonial union. The 
lady should be from twenty-four to thirty-flve years of age, 
and have a small fertune. “C. B.” is a professional gentle- 
man, rather dark, considered geod-loo 
disposition. 

Dewpror would be happy to correspond matrimoni- 
ally with a gentleman of about twenty-two years of 
age, whose character would bear strict scrutiny. Money 
is no object, as she will have a nice income when she is 
twenty-one. Is tall, with dark eyesand black hair, and is 
considered rather pretty. She can sing and play, and 
knows how to cook a good dinner, and make a husband's 
heme a happy one. 

Hexnis, @ sweet little Devonshire girl, would make a 
faithful, loving wife to a noble, upright man. She is twenty- 
four years of age, the daughter of a solicitor; having been 
brought up from childhood to habits of a carefally industrious 
and domestic character, she is perfectly sure of properly 
managing a home of her own. Quiet and lady-like in man- 
ner, happy in disposition, fair, pretty face, splendid brown 
hair, plump, petite figure, middle height, can play and sing 
well, and make pies and puddings well, too. Would be 
pleased to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman, who 
must be tall, and have a sufficient income to keep an eco- 
nomical wife. Cartes ex 

F. H., one of those anomalies in nature, a bachelor, being 
eonvinced of the unwisdom of his single estate, signifies that, 
like Barkis, he “is willin’" now to wed; and says: “I should 
like the lady to be pretty and lively: money no object, as I 
have plenty. I am twenty-eight years of ave, 5ft. 11 in. in 
height, dark complexion, — bearded—in fact, I am 
passingly good-looking. am a gentleman by birth, but 

idom enter society, and therefore have very few 
friends. I have an estate in Yorkshire, and 
f H 


le pro- 
perty in London, besides a moderate fortune.” 

OC. P. W.—The examination which candidates for clerk- 
ships in the different branches of the Inland Revenue, Somer- 
sat House, must undergo, vary for the different offices. The 
examination of clerks im the secretary's office comprises 
writing from dictation, arithmetic (ineluding vulgar and 


g, and of a merry 


very se 





deci:nal fractions), English composition, hy, and his- 
tory of the British Empire. That for clerks in the solicitor’s 


ry 
J.D. S.—Sir Jobn Pirie was created 
being Lord Mayor aé the birth of the Prinoe sry tl 


very old German wo mesning ¥ The wont 
rivation is not certain, sa TOV; but it de, 
F. P.—It is not lawfal for a Hebrew 
wife, though Moses does not expressly norms om 
and in the states of Europe Hebrews conform to olvenmy, 
custom. This very quostion of Jo sehen 
ordered by Napoleon L to be brought 
drim, assembled in Paris by his order in 1806, 
the negative. 
A. J.M—You and your friend 
“Rose of Sharon” and the “Rose of Jone. 
and the same flower. The rose of Jericho and 
Sharon are different flowers, and belong to 4 Species 
jaspas; the rose of Sharon, which is spoken of } " 
tot of Stele te is the anemone, w abounds in y the 
trict of Sefala, ia the Holy Lang. the di 
Communications Reckrvep.—"Lily” wri 
ladylike billet in to “True ‘Bina titty 
eighteen years of age, a-blonde of the middle heigh : 
sidered very good-looking, 200d ene 
and equally qualified to adorn the drawing-room or 
to the affairs of the kitchen, and thinks altogether shy 
would make,“ True Blue” a loving and econo 
“Fanny C.” 
his tardine 


J. W. H. p 
pot, al : A ae Conitons of exchangi 
ponding ma onially .with “Florence 0.” 
years ofage, about 5‘feet 10 inches in height, a, Tghtexy 
hair, fair complexion, and good-looking. Money is no obj 
with “T. P.,” as he has a small. fortune, besides holding 
Government appointment at the War Office—"X. 0," 
Government clerk, in receipt of £90 per annum, with'ths 
prospect of ultimate advancement to £500, wishes to corr. 
spond and exchange cartes with “Amelia Matilda” 
turned seventeen years of age, rather tall, very fair, and con. 
sidered e0d-loo —“ M. A. G.” offers her handand heart 
to“J. W. P.” Is twenty years of age, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, has brown hair, Tey eyes, is very domesticated, and 
is certain she would make “J. W. P.” & good wife. Cartes da 
visite to be exchanged—“ Lillie” would not object to corre. 
spond’ matrimonially with A.R.” Is twenty-five years of 
age, 5 feet 3 inches in height; quite understands ail hous 
hold. duties, is very economical; and if “A,B.” is fond of 
home, would undertake to render it happy for him. (Hani. 
writing fair)—“ Douglas,” a widower, thirty-six years of age, 
aR Renny by: profession; steady and 
Po: of some money, begs te offer himself to the noti 
of “Annie,” with whom he would be glad to Protcen 
with a view to matrimony—“ Blush hose,” would like to 
receive “ Alfred’s” carte de visite as an indispensable prelimi. 
nary to forwarding her own, &.—“T. H.,” @ widower, fifty 
years of age, without family, and having a small roperty, 
offers himself to“ S. H.,” with whom he will be glad to com. 
municate, with a view to matrimony—“ Fanny” would bs 
pleased to hear further from “ F. T. S. ;” but, as a preliminary, 
would like to know his position in life, and to receive his 
carte de visite—*‘ Robert B.” would be happy to exchange carta 
de visite with “Miranda.” Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft 
6 in. in height, and expects ina short time to come intos 
considerable amount of money—“ Frank Weston" would very 
much like to hear further from “Nelly” (No. 84) or “ Maris 
Louisa (No. 85) asa iminary to exchange of cartes de visite 
—‘*A Widower,” who plaintively says that he “is tiredot 
it,” would like to md with a lady, witha views 
matrimony. Is thi years of age, has been in business 
fortwelve years, and would like to hear from “ Annie,” or the 
young lady of Carlisle, “F. S. B."—“Percy Stanley,” in 
answer to “ Amelia Matilda,” begs to offer himself to het 
notice. Is seventeen years of age, well educated, has brown 
eyes and hair, fair complexion, good figure, and is considered 
handsome. He will be glad to receive a communication 
“Frank” feels very much interested in “Minnie,” from 
whom he would be glad to hear, should the interest be 
mutual Is thirty years of age, complexion fair, 5 ft 9 in in 
height, of business habits, well educated; much desires to 
possess the p and ref t of home, disposition 
eheerful and loving, sufficient 
“ Excelsior” wis 





income, and good prospects 
hes to correspond matrimonially, at once, 
with either “M. K. D.,” the “ Brighton Belle,” “Helen L, 
or “Ethel,” (Ne. 85). He is refined, affectionate, has a com- 
petent income, of literary tastes, has a splendidly-furnished 
home, and is well connected. His manner is pleasing, middle 
let, auburn hair, dark eyes, and aged forty—“ Augustas 
Charles” wili be most happy to correspond with “Annie, 
or “TLizzio L. 0.” (No. 86), with a view to matrimony. Is 
twenty-two years of age, respectably connected, considered 
good-looking, slight moustache and imperial, good-tempered 
and affectionate, well educated, and 5 ft 6 in. in height- 
“James K.,” who is seventeen years of age, fair, and 
respectable, would consider himself greatly favoured by 
matrimoniul correspondence with “ Amelia Matilda. 
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